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O the traveller who to-day passes through the 
heart of our commonwealth, the little village of 
Harvard, embosomed among hills and valleys, 

presents very much the appearance that it would have 
presented had he visited it a century ago. Lying off. 
from any great thoroughfare, away from the influences 
which invariably attend large manufacturing districts 
and railway centres, it has retained in a remarkable 
degree its early simplicity. ‘The forests have indeed 
been more extensively cleared, broader fields have 
been subjected to cultivation, more numerous and 
more pretentious houses have been built, and better 
highways render communication more easy. ‘The 
village green, crossed by its numerous roads and well 
shaded by its trees, now receives more care than in 
former years. ‘The adjacent graveyard, formerly neg- 
lected and forgotten, where for generations the alder 
and the bramble have held undisputed control, and 
the long, withered grass has swayed and rustled to the wintry blasts, is now under the 
subjection of loving hands. All else is little changed. ‘The midsummer silence of the 
place remains unbroken, save by the occasional blows upon the blacksmith’s anvil, by 
the shouts of boys let loose from school, by the church bell as it rings out the passing 
hours, or by the farmer’s wagon as it plods along and marks its course by an envelop- 
ing cloud of stifling dust. Its lovely lake still glitters in the noonday sun; the 
“ Greate Wachusett” lords it over the surrounding country, and the quiet “ Nashaway ” 
steals along through its verdant meadows, as of yore. 

In the early settlement of the town, communication with the metropolis, which is 
now comparatively easy, was difficult and tedious. It was not until a decade after the 
Declaration of Independence that the post-road leading to Number Four and Crown 
Point passed through it. A stage-coach, leaving Boston once or twice a week, at an 
early hour of the morning, after climbing many a long hill, landed its passengers at the 
village inn shortly after meridian. This resort then, as in latter years, shared with the 
store the honor of being the centre of all political and social discussions. 

A quaint old writer of the last century, Rev. Peter Whitney, in speaking of this 
village, says: “It was called Harvard to bear up the name of that excellent and 
worthy minister of Charlestown, the Rev. John Harvard,.who laid the foundation of 
Harvard University in Cambridge. The town is very hilly and uneven, the land is 
rough and hard to subdue, but the soil is warm and strong, rich and fertile. It pro- 
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duces good crops of grain of all kinds. 
And as the lands are excellent for orchard- 
ing, many farmers pay particular attention 
to raising all kinds of fruit, which they have 
in plenty and of the best quality. Harvard 
is like other hilly, rocky places, not dry 
but moist land and well-watered indeed 
by numerous springs and rivulets running 
about among the hills, and which cause 
them to rejoice on every side. Nashaway 
River flows along the confines of Harvard 
for upwards of six miles. This river, an 
humble imitator of the Nile, overflows its 
banks at certain seasons and greatly ferti- 
lises the bordering lands. ... The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly farmers who are frugal 
and industrious, and some are become 
wealthy. This town discovers great so- 
licitude for the good education of its 
children.” 

No one visiting this charming village 
previous to the August of 1855 could have 
failed to observe, just within its southern 
limits, two avenues of stately elms, the one 
leading from the burial-ground on the 


object of interest in the immediate region 
about, but was the property as well as the 
home for more than half a century of the 
subject of our paper, it merits more than 
a passing notice. 

Tradition dates its erection in 1733. It 
was erected by the first settled minister 
of Harvard, Rev. John Seccomb, the author 
of the witty poem, Father Abbey's Will. 
According to a published letter from the 
second minister, the avenues of trees were 
planted at the same time. Tradition also 
says that the father-in-law of Mr. Seccomb, 
Rev. William Williams of Weston, Mass., 
offered to furnish as large a house as the 
son would build. However this may be, 
excellent taste directed its design; and 
although constructed of wood and almost 
entirely without external ornamentation, 
its proportions and outline were extremely 
pleasing and entirely in harmony with its 
surroundings. ‘There was that air of home 
comfort, and that indescribable hospitable 
aspect about it, which was at once recog- 
nized by the most careless observer, — 





northern boundary of a large estate, and 
the other from the public road on the 
eastern. These, meeting at a right angle, 
completely enveloped in their shadows a 
large gambrel-roofed house. As this old 
mansion was not only in itself the chief 


conditions which can alone be imparted 
by the mellowing hand of time, and which 
no art can imitate. At all seasons, upon 
whatever side might be the approach, the 
smoke from its generous chimneys could 
be seen curling above the tree tops, and 
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betokening the good cheer and entertain- 
ment which were always to be had within 
its doors. 

Extending through the house was a hall, 
from the northern doorway of which one 
looked through the long avenue of elms. 





The graveyard, formerly neglected and forgotten 
Beneath these was a carpet of the softest 
and most verdant turf, worn in the middle 
into a narrow, somewhat circuitous foot- 
path, which led by a gentle ascent to a 
turnstile, passing through which, entrance 
was gained to the burial-ground. Beyond 
this the spire of the village church was 
plainly visible, the whole presenting a 
picture of rare beauty, as viewed through 
this vista of overarching trees. 

The southern door opened upon a par- 
tially enclosed piazza, in front of which 
and separated by a smooth sward indented 
by wheel-tracks, indicating thereby the 
usual carriage approach to the house, was 
a garden devoted to fruit and flowers. 
This was protected on three sides’ by a 
hedge of English hawthorn, which, left 
untrimmed for several years, had attained 
an ungovernable height. Overshadowing 
this southern frontage was a magnificent 
button-wood, which had scattered its leaves 
upon the ground for many autumns before 
they fell upon the roof of the first pastor’s 
home. ‘To the southwest the eye rested 
upon a tract of forest, conspicuous in which 
were several noble pines which towered 
far above their surroundings. seneath 
these a cart-path led to the lake with its 
well-wooded shores and islands, while be- 


yond, in the horizon, Wachusett lifted its 
graceful outline against the western sky. 
From the hall ascended a broad flight 
of stairs with quaintly twisted balusters. 
Along this and on either side were hung 
valuable engravings in ebonized frames, 
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is now under the subjection of loving hands 


mostly brought from the mother-country, 
representing members of the royal families 
of Great Britain and France, as well as 
noted commanders on sea and land, cele- 
brated scholars and divines. Among these 
last, Samuel Cooper, Benjamin Colman, 
and John Moorhead were preachers in 
New England, while Edward Vernon and 
Sir William Pepperell had distinguished 
themselves on these shores, and _ their por- 
traits were the work of our own Pelham. 
Then there were views of Rome, after 
Panini ; the children of Charles I., engraved 
by Strange after Vandyke ; Le Retour du 
Marché, by Strange after Wouvermans ; 
also Ze Vent, and many others. 

Of the various apartments of the old 
house the southeast parlor merits special 
mention. Its low ceiling with huge beams, 
the panelled wainscoting with concealed 
closet, the deep window-seats and shutters, 
its generous fireside with tall steel andirons, 
and above all its sunny aspect, contributed 
to make it the most comfortable and charm- 
ing room possible. Add to these family 
portraits by Smibert and Copley, a book- 
case containing among other choice vol- 
umes one of the first editions of the Sfec- 
tater, dark mahogany tables, and carved 
chairs with seats embroidered by delicate 
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hands, a buffet filled with old plate and 
rare china, an eight-day clock in a stately, 
highly ornamented, claw-footed case, bev- 
elled mirrors in curiously wrought frames, 
a sumptuous ‘Turkey carpet, and it pos- 
sessed almost everything that even modern 
zstheticism could suggest. 

The ample kitchen, with its enormous 
chimney and hearth of stone, upon which 
the embers were rarely or never extin- 
guished, and at its side the high-backed 
settle, the cupboards and dressers resplen- 
dent with pewter, and in autumn garnished 
with pumpkin and squash, with long strings 
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of dried apples hanging in fes- 
toons, denoted that the bodily 
wants were not neglected. 

Nor should the attic be for 
gotten, with its hewn oaken 
timbers of immense propor 
tions, its dark and mysterious 
recesses, receptacles for cast- 
off and forgotten effects, as 
well as for the cobs and nuts 
carried into them by indus- 
trious rodents that made night 
hideous with their toils, its 
small windows with panes ob- 
scured by spider-webs and the 
dust of ages. ‘The old garret, 
at once the loved as well as 
dreaded retreat of childhood, 
—how many happy associa- 
tions are brought up by the 
mere name! What fun to 
listen to the pattering of the 
summer shower upon the roof, 
as in perfect security the garb 
of grandparents was donned, 
or the unlucky portrait of some 
more or less distinguished an- 
cestor, banished to these pre- 
cincts, was riddled by arrows 
from childish bows, or noisy 
games were enjoyed until dark 
ness closed all sports. 

And then, to descend into 
the cellar, with its peculiar 
musty smell, required nerve 
in the youthful heart, even in 
the daytime, and how much 
more during the shades of 
night, when the candle dimly 
lighted up its obscurities. ‘That 
musty smell was not at all un- 
pleasant ; it was suggestive of 
the good cheer which had gone 
out from the wine-vault built in the founda- 
tions of the big chimney, and from the old 
ale and cider barrels which it had con- 
tained in days gone by. 

Again, what fascination lingered about a 
certain underground passage-way, which 
was known to run somewhere, but which 
no one living could exactly locate, much 
less explain the reason of its existence. 
After years, in the destruction of the house 
by fire, solved the mystery ; it was a con- 
venient means of subterranean access to 
the adjacent barns. 

To this village and mansion, upon a farm 
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of one hundred and twenty acres, came, in 
1766, Colonel Henry Bromfield, at the age 
of forty. Originally of Welsh origin, the 
Bromfields settled in the New Forest, in 
Hampshire, England; where, at Haywood 
House, Edward, the first representative of 
the family on this side of the Atlantic, was 
born, January 10, 1648, and was baptized 
in the Church at Chancroft, January 16 
following. He emigrated to this country 
in 1675. Successful in business enterprises, 
he found the religion and morals of New 
England eminently congenial to his tastes, 
and he resolved to make Boston his future 
home. Once established, his fellow-towns- 
men were not long in finding out the char- 
acter of the man who had come among 
them, and he was chosen for many years to 
fill places of responsibility. He was a dis- 
tinguished ornament of the South Church, 
and was a bright example of strict piety, of 
extensive charity, and of great public spirit. 
He married for his second wife Mary, the 
daughter of Rev. Samuel Danforth, pastor 


His eighth child was Edward, who also 
became an eminent merchant. ‘The 
town of Boston, his native place, observed 
his accomplishments and called him to fill 
some of its most important places of trust, 
all of which offices he discharged with great 
honor to himself and advantage to the 
public. In the House of Representatives 
he appeared the firm, uncorrupted patriot, 
careful to assert the just prerogative of the 
crown, and to defend the invaluable liber- 
ties of the people. ‘Though zealous for the 
doctrines and institutions of the churches 
of New England, yet with a truly catholic 
charity he embraced goodness of every 
denomination.” He married Abigail 
Coney, and built a house in Beacon Street, 
nearly opposite the present Athenzum, 
where he resided until his death in 1756. 

The first of their eight children was Ed- 
ward, who graduated at Harvard College, 
and who died at the early age of twenty- 
three, having given remarkable promise of 
future distinction in the arts and sciences ; 

















The Bromfield Mansion at Harvard. 


of the church at Roxbury, and built a house 
in Rawson’s Lane, afterwards Bromfield 
Lane. 
greatly lamented at the age of eighty-six, 
and was entombed in King’s Chapel bury- 
ing-ground, 


He had twelve children, and died 


a notice of his life was written by Rev. 
Thomas Prince. The third child was 
Henry, the special subject of our writing. 
Born in the neighboring metropolis of New 
England, where his youth and early man- 
hood were passed, his integrity and worth 
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had gained for him an honored name in 
both social and mercantile circles. His 
descent through a long and direct line of 
ancestors, distinguished on both sides of 


Fayerweather, a merchant of high standing 
in Boston. Several children were born to 
him of this marriage. Mrs. Bromfield fell 
a victim to the small-pox at Brookfield, 





"The cloak, wig 


and cocked hat 


and the long 


gold-headed cane have al 


been religiously kept and 


are still in perfect preservation.” 


the Atlantic for Christian virtues, intel- 
lectual abilities and culture, he regarded 
with just pride, and it was ever his constant 
endeavor to maintain the standard of 
noblesse oblige. He was married at an early 
age to Margaret, the daughter of ‘Thomas 


Mass., in the thirtieth year of her age. 
* She was riding for her health, and on her 
return home, when she was seized with 
that distemper, so often fatal in what is 
called the natural way, which at once de- 
stroyed an engaging form, and cut short a 
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valuable life.’ Mr. Bromfield was again 
married, in 1762, to the daughter of 
Richard Clarke of Boston, a man distin- 
guished in after days for his loyalty to his 
king. 

The political controversies which at this 
time were agitating the country and the 
consequent embarrassments in mercantile 
affairs, were undoubtedly the chief reasons 
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''The long avenue of elms 





which induced Mr. Bromfield to seek rural 
retirement. Connected as he had been 
for several years in commercial business 
with his brother Thomas, who now resided 
in England, the tenor of his correspondence 
would show that he was all too ready to 
separate himself from such entangling alli- 
ances. Under these circumstances the 
beauty of the quiet village of Harvard, and 
the substantial, well-built mansion with its 
charming surroundings, with which he had 
incidentally become acquainted, were not 
slow to captivate him. ‘This mansion he 
purchased in April, 1765. 

The following is an extract of a letter 


from his brother Thomas in London, Nov. 
2, 1766:— 

“T take notice y' you are a move® your 
things into the country w" a design to 
move there yourself. I wish you may find 
it agreeable live? there, but I doubt it 
much. I believe its best to try & then 
if you don’t find it to be agreeable, pluck 
up stakes & come over here. As to sis- 
ter’s being any hin- 
drance, I believe on 
y® contrary that be- 
fore she has wintered 
and summered Har- 
vard she will be will- 
ing to go almost 
anywhere rather than 
remain there, but its 
possible I may be 
out in my judgment 
w" regard to that 
matter. 

“You'l please to 
give my kind love & 
regards to her, & tell 
her y‘ in my opinion, 
England is far pref- 
erable to Harvard, & 
y' she will hear from 
her friends almost as 
often.” 

From the period 
of the purchase of 
the estate and its 
temporary occupa- 
tion by the family in 
1766-67, until they 
permanently _ settled 
in Harvard, ten years 
had passed. During 
this time the father, 
sometimes accom- 
panied by his son Henry, made several 
voyages to England on business matters 
from which he found it difficult to escape. 
His correspondence with relatives and 
friends on the absorbing topics of the day 
is extremely interesting, especially those 
letters referring to the Boston Massacre 
and its consequences, as well as to the 
siege, during which some of the family had 
sought refuge at Andover. 

John Singleton Copley, the distinguished 
portrait-painter, married Susannah Farn- 
ham, also one of the daughters of Richard 
Clarke, and therefore became by marriage 
related to Mr. Bromfield. ‘There are con- 
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stant allusions to Mr. and Mrs. Copley in 
the Bromfield correspondence, and some 
letters from Mrs. Copley to members of 
the family. The following letter from 
Mr. Copley, ad- 
dressed to one 
of the Clarke 
family, who had 
taken refuge in 
Castle Island in ° 
Boston Harbor, 
is important not 
only on account 
ofits author, but 





as showing the en ae 


spirit which ani- 

mated the peo- 

ple at this time. 
‘Boston, April 26, 1774. 

* Dear Sir :— 

“The Ladys after the pleasure of spending a 
most agreeable Day with you got home about half- 
past eight o’clock, all well and at the usual hour 
retired to bed; about 12 0’clock a number of per- 
sons came to the house, knock’d at the front Door, 
& awoke Sukey and myself, I immediately opened 
the window, and asked them what they wanted; 
they asked me if Mr. Watson was in the house. I 
told them he was not, they made some scruples of 
believing me and asked if [ would give them my 
word of honour that he was not in the house. I 
replied yes, they then said he had been here, & 
desired to know where he was. I told them he 
had been here but he was gone, and I supposed 
out of town, as he went in his Chaise from this 
with an intention to go home; they then desired 
to know how I came to entertain such a Rogue 
and Villian, my reply was he was with Col. Han- 


incr” 


Wo 





I thought I had satisfied them Mr. Watson was not 
in the House but I again assured them he was 
not & begged they would not disturb my family 
they said they would take no mans word, they be- 
lieved he was here & if he was they would know 
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‘In the horizon, Wachusett lifted up its graceful outline against the western sky." 


it, & my Blood would be on my own head if I had 
deceived them; or if I entertained him, or any 
such Villain for the future must expect the Resent- 
ment of [ ], a great deal more of such like 
language passed when they left me & passed up 
the street & were met by a Chaise which stoped 
as in consultation by Mr. Greens, which in a little 
time turned & went up with them, by this you 
must see my conjectures with regard to you are 
not ill founded, nor my cautions needless. I hope 
you will be continually on your guard when you 
are off the Island; what a spirrit! that if Mr. 
Watson has stayed (as I pressed him to) to spend 
the night I must either have given up a friend to 
the insult of a Mobb or had my House pulled 
Down, and perhaps my family Murthered, 
“Tam Dear Sir, 
“Your Affectionate 
“ Brother & Humbe Sert 
“ JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY.” 





''The Lake, with its well-wooded shores and islands. 


cock in the afternoon at his House & from thence 
came here & was now gone out of town; they 
seemed somewhat sattisfied with this and retired a 
little way up the Street but soon returned and 
kept up the Indian yells for sometime when I 
again got up & went to the window; and told them, 


Mr. Bromfield’s son, under date Sep- 
tember 25, 1775, writes to his father in 
Soston : — 

“T wrote you last week but hear the 
letter is not gone to Boston, there having 
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been no boats out. Since then I have 
been to Lancaster. In my route I called 
at Harvard where I spent one night with 
Deacon W ney, who with his good 
wife expressed much pleasure at seeing 
me. The farm by what I could learn is 
much as when you were there. The top 
of the house is very much covered with 
moss, leaks, and wants to be new shingled, 
but otherwise looks pretty well. My sis- 
ters are in want of some of their winter 
clothes which they pray you to send them 
if you can by any person who is coming 
out.” 

In the Diary of Mr. Bromfield occurs 
this entry: “Removed to Harvard in 
March, 1777." Here he was now settled 
and, as it proved, for the remainder of a 
long life. A letter from his son, then in 
Philadelphia, concludes with these words : 


Mrs. Abigail Bromfield Rogers, daughter of Henry Bromfield. 


FROM A MINIATURE BY COPLEY. 


“T had almost forgot that by this time 
you are retired to the peaceful abodes of 
Harvard, and instead of the perplexing 
arrangement of figures and more anxious 
dependence on floating treasures, are now 
agreeably employed in assigning to each 


plant its station, and possess present joy, 
in the bud while contemplating the sure 
prospect of happiness in plenty. May the 
tranquil scenes which now surround you 
be an exact emblem of your future days, 
produced in the summer of life ; may you 
reap largely of the fruits of virtue in its 
decline to refresh and delight you in the 
frigid season of hoary age, and be hereafter 
restored to fresh vigor and glory in an 
Eternal Spring.” 

Again, under date of November 13,1777: 
“T had the satisfaction of hearing from 
the dear circle at Harvard, and am happy 
in being assured they still enjoy themselves 
in those retired scenes of moral tranquility. 
It were to be wished that the Neighbour- 
hood was enriched with a few kind agreea- 
ble friends, the want of them nothing will 
compensate and with them, the country 
would be delightful. Mr. 
G says that you have 
made but small progress 
in the repairs of the house, 
owing to the great thirst 
for Fame with which even 
the very peasantry are in- 
spired, which has led the 
very mechanics to the 
field, — of glory, they have 
indeed reaped an ample 
harvest ; for who will not 
inscribe immortal laurels 
to the brave captors of the 
great Burgoyne? I most 
sincerely congratulate you, 
Sir, and my country on 
this Singular and not less 
important event the effect 
of which I hope will be 
as happy as the contrary 
would have been ruinous.”’ 

While the life of Mr. 
Bromfield was an entirely 
uneventful one so far as 
public events are con- 
cerned, it is interesting as 
showing the resources and 
occupations of a country 
gentleman of perfect leis- 
ure, in New England, dur- 
ing the latter portion of the last century 
and the first twenty years of the present. 
We can scarcely picture to ourselves the 
utter seclusion, and we might almost say 
desolation, which at times attached itself 
to a life in the country at this period, 
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especially as regards those who, nurtured 
in affluence, had witnessed, if they had not 
mingled more or less freely in, the gayety 
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of foreign courts, and had at least been 
accustomed to the sociabilities of metro- 
politan life. 
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The difficulties of communication, owing 
to the bad state of the roads during a great 
portion of the year, the severity of the 
winter months, with the imperfect means 
of heating the dwelling, the scarcity of 
books and even of news,—except what 
was brought by the weekly newspaper, 
which with the occasional letters 
from relatives and friends came 
very irregularly, owing to defective 

postal services, — 
‘ all these made 
daily existence 
vastly different 
from the concep- 
tion formed at 
the present day. 
To be sure, the 
genial season of 
the year then as 
now compensated 
in great measure 
for the hardships 
undergone during 
the remaining 
months, but to 
many, such rural 
solitude would 
have been insup- 
portable under 
any circum- 
stances. 

Although Mr. Bromfield did not mingle 
in politics, and had little to do with village 
affairs except as charity or some good 
work invited him, he had early been ap- 
pointed a justice of the peace and of the 
quorum in his native city, and to this office 
he was called at intervals for many years. 
Its duties in a country district were far 
from onerous, but its tenure marked him as 
among “our trusty and well-beloved,” as 
reads his commission issued in 1777, not 
“by George III. by the Grace of God,” 
these words being carefully crossed by the 
pen, but “‘ by the Government and the Peo- 
ple, of the Mass. Bay, in New England.” 

In addition to the occupations of over- 
seeing his farm and working in his orchard 
and garden, he indulged in the healthful 
exercise of the saddle, by means of which 
he became well acquainted with the charm- 
ing scenery about the village and the 
neighborhood. To one spot on an emi- 
nence in Still River, which commanded 
the valley of the Nashua and the western 
range of mountains to a great extent, he 
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was accustomed for many years to accom- 
pany his guests, that they might enjoy a 
scene which to him was unequalled in 
rural beauty. 

In the summer of 1785 occurred the 
death of his estimable wife, with whom he 
had lived very happily for nearly a quarter 
of a century. Her character was thus 
portrayed in a journal of the day: “On 
the 17th instant died at Harvard, in the 
County of Worcester, Mrs. Hannah Brom- 
field, consort of Henry Bromfield, Esq., of 
that place: A Lady whose virtues and ac- 
complishments rendered her an ornament 
to human nature, and a blessing to her 
family and friends. Uniform in her en- 
deavors to alleviate the distresses and 
heighten the enjoyments of life, she was 
equally amiable and beneficent in every 
situation, and left the world with serenity, 
in the joyful hope of that immortal felicity, 
for which afflictions, like those her decease 
occasions, had a happy tendency to pre- 
pare her.” 

Her loss was a severe blow to him, es- 
pecially in his isolated situation, of which he 
speaks in a letter to his brother Thomas, in 
England, under date of December 29: “I 
thank you for those tender feelings which 
you express for myself and children under 
our great loss of my dear and beloved wife. 
This severe affliction is irreparable but in 
the divine favor. Your dear sister is wor- 
thy of everything I can say of her. As a 
Christian and a domestic character, no 
mortal could be blessed with a more ami- 
able, worthy companion, fitted for both 
worlds and to make every one happy 
about her. Myself and children in partic- 
ular have the greatest reason to hold her 
in everlasting remembrance, our hearts will 
ever be deeply impressed with the highest 
sense of her merit. The main thing is 
to act our part well in life, and to prepare 
for a better. I am so/us here except a 
negro man. My children were well the 
last time I heard from them. Our weather 
is intolerable, extremely severe. I only 
wish myself in a more moderate climate.” 

His son was at this time in Philadelphia, 
engaged in business matters ; and his un- 
married daughters had left him for long 
visits to Andover, Boston, and Salem. The 
negro man deserves a passing notice. ‘This 
was honest, faithful Othello, who, born a 
slave, was in the employ of Mr. Bromfield 
for many years, and was known to every 
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man, woman, and child in Harvard and 
the surrounding country. Such was his 
dependence upon him, and such was the 
force of habit, that for years after the ser- 
vant’s death the master, forgetting himself, 
would not unfrequently rise from his chair 
and go out upon the piazza, and loudly 
call him by name. Many stories of the 
negro’s eccentricities are told, even at the 
present day. At one time, laying a wager 
with a fellow-workman that he would re- 
move all the sheaves of grain from a cer- 
tain field within a given time, he procured 
the old family horse, and, buckling on his 
bare feet his master’s spurs, bestrode the 
animal bareback, and, galloping into the 
enclosure, seized, without dismounting, 
several sheaves, placed them in front of 
him, carried them out and returned at full 
speed, until, both man and horse covered 
with foam and perspiration, he won the 
day. His violin was also a source of 
great attraction, and many a jig and contra- 
dance was incited by its inspiriting strains. 
Othello, sitting in the corner of the huge 
old kitchen hearth, the generous wood fire 
lighting up his beaming countenance, while 
every feature betokened the earnestness 
and self-importance with which he rapidly 
drew the bow, and called out the figures 
for the city nephews, nieces, and cousins, 
who had assembled for a merry-making, 
formed a picture which was never in after 
years forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
The old fellow sleeps in the neighboring 
burying-ground which overlooks the scenes 
of his daily toils, and a plain blue slate 
stone, with the following inscription, marks 
the spot : — 
OTHELLO 
The faithful friend of 
Henry Bromfield 
Came from Africa 
About 1760 — Died 1813, 
Aged about 72. 


As regards social enjoyment, Mr. Brom- 
field was almost entirely dependent upon 
the relatives and friends who visited him 
from the city, for the most part in the 
summer months, and also upon the neigh- 
boring clergy, who held him in great es- 
teem. Under date of March, 1786, he 
writes to his married daughter, then trav- 
elling in Virginia: “TI still remain here in 
retirement, and truly so. Since my having 
Mr. Grosvenor and wife to dine, a few days 
past, I have not seen, except Sundays when 
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I have the good deacon and his wife to 
dine, a single person since your sister left 
me, not even your brother, for his time is 
so taken up with his own affairs that he 
can’t find time to come and see me. I 
have driven out twice, which is all the time 
I have been abroad this winter, except 
when I have been to Boston. But I can- 
not say that this retirement is disagreeable 
to me, for I wish rather to indulge my 
reflections as most agreeable. Your dear 
mother is ever with me, and I believe will 
be while I live... I could wish that 
my circumstances would admit of my liv- 
ing in Boston, for the sake of Betsey. Al- 
though when I consider how soon she 
might leave me, in which case I should 
not be as likely to enjoy myself as here in 
the country. In Boston, I should have 
nothing to employ my time and amuse 
me; and it is too late in life for me to 
emerge again in business, and not possible 
for me to live there without. Here in the 
country I have always something to call 
my attention, and nothing to disturb my 
peace. A good garden is a high amuse- 
ment which I have, and everything about 
me very convenient. I expect, and in- 
deed, I have no other prospect but that a 
country life must be my lot. ‘Therefore, 
will endeavor to make myself as easy and 
contented as possible, and as the present 
and unhappy state of this country will 
allow.” 

In a letter to his son, February 4, 1791, 
he says: “ Your sister Betsey has just gone 
from home. She came up with Mr. and 
Mrs. Foxcroft, and tarried four days, dur- 
ing which time we spent it very agreeably, 
as you may well imagine. Indeed, it was 
a high regale to me, having seen no one 
for a long time except Master Edward ; 
but they have left me in the shades. When 
I shall be favored with the company of 
any more of my friends, is uncertain. The 
principal of my acquaintance here is with 
the clergy for twenty miles around, who 
now and then pay me visits, and are my 
most constant visitors ; and there is a num- 
ber of worthy characters among them. If 
sleighing should break up very soon, I shall 
have a hopeful prospect for three months 
to come, in which time there would be no 
such thing as putting my foot out of doors, 
in travelling. I am thinking to turn me- 
chanic, and add some conveniences to my 
out-buildings, and believe shall go to work. 


hb 
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I want some entertaining books to amuse 
me. It will be three months, at least, be- 
fore I can do anything in my garden or 
fields ; but when that time arrives, I can 
always find employment, and such as is 
quite agreeable to me.” He completes 
his letter on the gth: “ Last evening it 
came on to rain, and continued to noon 
this day, when it came on a tremendous 
snowstorm, and now it blows as if all nature 
was coming to wreck. It’s now about nine 
o’clock in the evening, and here I am so/us 
by the fireside, as solitary as I shall be 
when I come to leave this world of vanity, 
and my clayey tabernacle is lodged in a 
mausoleum.” 

From his description, how vividly can 
we reproduce the scene! ‘The old gentle- 
man dressed with as much care as if he 
expected guests, an invariable custom with 
him, sitting alone over a generous wood 
fire, writing to his far-distant son by the 
light of two candles, in their respective sil- 
ver candlesticks, mementoes which are still 
religiously preserved. No sound within, 
except the loud ticking of the tall antique 
London clock in the corner, which has rung 
out the hour in its clear, silvery tones, while 
without the elms bend and swing beneath 
the wintry blasts which howl around the old 
mansion, roar down its chimneys, and shake 
it to its foundation. “I think this storm 
will produce snow enough to give me a 
chance of slipping down to Cambridge 
and Boston, and bringing up a few stores 
for the summer and my summer provisions, 
being a fine easy method of conveyance, 
although it’s rather dangerous leaving home 
at this season, the weather is so uncertain. 
The winters are too tedious for such a 
length of exclusion from all society ; but 
use, by degrees, will familiarize me to it, 
so as shortly not to make it so irksome. I 
was by invitation to have dined this day 
with the high sheriff at Lancaster, and in 
the afternoon to have attended divine ser- 
vice at church, performed by the Rev. Dr. 
Parker, once every quarter at Lancaster, 
—he is avery good preacher, —but the 
weather prevented my going.” 

About this time, in a letter to his daugh- 
ter, then travelling in Virginia for her health, 
he says: “I have seen no one since you 
left me, save that I sent and invited some 
of my Lancaster friends to come and dine. 
You see I am obliged to go out into the 
highway and invite my guests, or I should 
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have none. I picked a barrel of apples 
with a design to send down to have gone 
by the last vessel, but the weather was so 
extremely cold I dare not send them lest 
they should get froze as hard as stones ; 
and the going, just now, is such that it’s 
neither sledding nor carting, —a_ great 
depth of snow from hence to Concord, 
but greatly drifted. From Lexington to 
Boston there is no passing with a sled. 
Hope before the vessel goes to get the 
barrel down. Although you may make no 
use of apples, Mr. R likes them ; and 
they may be gratifying to your friends. I 
wish I had something better to send, you 
must accept the will for the deed.” 

Among the relations and friends who 
visited Mr. Bromfield were the Quincy and 
Phillips families. They were accustomed 
to drive to Harvard in their family coaches, 
and to pass a few days with the worthy old 
gentleman. In Miss Susan Quincy’s me- 
moir of her mother she thus speaks of 
him: “ Removed from the attrition of so- 
ciety, time had not obliterated the pecu- 
liarities of character acquired in the last 
century ; and he remained, in mind, man- 
ners, and costume, a living representative 
of an age which had passed away. In 
conversation he constantly referred to ‘ the 
year fifty.’ The most aged inhabitants of 
Boston were spoken of by him as young 
men; and State, Court, and Summer 
streets were seldom recognized by his 
auditors under the names of King and 
Queen streets and Seven Star Lane.” 

Writing in December to his daughter at 
Cambridge, he says: “In the late sleigh- 
ing, I had the pleasure of Mr. Chaplin’s 
company, with six other clergymen to 
spend the day with me. They are a most 
sociable and agreeable company of any 
set of men and of the most information.” 
These clergymen, for the most part, were 
members of the Worcester and Lancaster 
associations, the senior member of the 
latter being Rev. Nathaniel Thayer of 
Lancaster. At Lafayette’s visit to this 
town in 1826, Dr. Thayer addressed him 
in behalf of his fellow-townsmen ; at the 
close of his remarks, “the veteran Lafay- 
ette trembled with emotion, and he was 
often afterwards accustomed to refer with 
pleasure to the beautiful scenery of the 
banks of the Nashua, and the heart-thrill- 
ing address of the venerable minister of 
Lancaster.” 
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They were mostly graduates of Harvard 
College, and as a rule were advanced and 
liberal in their theological views ; in which 
Mr. Bromfield evidently coincided, if we 
may judge from the tenor of his correspond- 
ence on religious subjects, — and from the 
testimony of Dr. Thayer, who knew him 
well. A distinguished honor was conferred 
upon him in the spring of 1792, by his ap- 
pointment as one of the trustees of the 
Massachusetts Humane Society. Whether 
he was ever in a position to attend its 
meetings does not appear. In the follow- 
ing year he was also chosen a member of 
the Massachusetts Society for promoting 
agriculture. 

There is a constant allusion in his letters 
to the interest he took in his farm and 
garden, which were naturally the subjects 
which most deeply engaged his thoughts, 
and to which may be attributed the ex- 
cellent health and spirits which terminated 
only with his unusual longevity. His son 
Henry, in the autumn of 1802, thus writes 
to his father from London, where he was 
established as a merchant and where he 
continued to reside through a long life : — 

“T participate in the pleasure with which 
you relate the circumstances of your farm, 
—a good crop well got in, the finest fruits 
of the neighborhood, the cellar stored with 
vegetables and the barn filled with hay, 
imply an abundance for man and beast, 
which may well communicate gladness to 
the heart and praise to that beneficence 
from whence they proceed. Such circum- 
stances with such sensibilities, combined 
with the hope of better things to come, is 
an allotment truly enviable.” 

In the early part of May he writes thus 
to his daughter, expressing his enjoyment 
of rural scenes: “The country begins to 
put on an agreeable appearance and a 
prospect of a fine season, our fruit trees 
are full of blows, in particular the peach, 
nectarines, etc. I have finished gardening, 
and my small seeds are coming up.” Those 
who visited Harvard in those days well re- 
membered through their lives the luscious 
peaches and other fruits with which the 
old gentleman delighted to load them. 
Later on in the season he writes: “ The 
country is now delightful, and never looked 
better, all are highly favored by Divine 
goodness, in the present season a prospect 
of a plentiful harvest, of every kind for 
man and beast. May we have a grateful 
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sense of His Infinite goodness and be in- 
duced to live his praise.”’ Still later in the 
year, November 5, he gives us an insight 
into his household occupations: ‘“ ‘The 
weather, lately, has been very unfavorable 
for the ingathering which should be dry for 
housing of roots, etc., I am now housing 
mine, and last evening husked my corn 
and am now making my cider. I have 
one barrel of St. Germain pears, which I 
wish to send to your care by the first safe 
conveyance.” 

In December he writes to his brother, 
in London: “The present season keeps 
me at home, where I expect to remain in 
solitude till next April, there being no 
good travelling sooner except by sleighing, 
but which mode of conveyance is too cold 
for me, and at my time of life, and to go 
such a distance as Boston. Young men, 
if they catch cold, can get the better of it, 
but old men generally suffer severely, — 
which sad experience I had last winter. In 
retirement I want to be near a circulating 
library, which would afford me much enter- 
tainment. I note your design of sending 
me Howe’s “ecclesiastical History and the 
Bishop of London’s Lectures. I mentioned 
in a former letter to send me either history, 
divinity, or travels, such as you and my son 
should think would afford me the most in- 
formation and entertainment. You are sen- 
sible that I need something of this kind 
to amuse and keep up the animal spirits, 
being separated from my dear children and 
friends, and old age calls for society more 
than in early life.” 

Mr. Bromfield kept himself aloof from 
the political parties of the day, not even 
meddling with village affairs. ‘Thjs course 
he pursued without apparently giving of- 
fence to any one. Still he did not abstain 
from giving an occasional expression of his 
views to his brother and his other relatives. 
In 1804 he says to his brother: “ You 
mention that you are sorry to observe in 
our public prints such dissensions among 
us and the abusive language made of us. 
This same glory is a privilege annexed to 
a free government ; liberty is not the only 
word, but some must add licentiousness to 
it. But this is the natural effect of such 
a government and not to be avoided. It 
is our own fault that we are not the hap- 
piest people in the world; but human 
nature is so perverse that they will act 
contrary and abuse the blessings they en- 
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joy. And our chief magistrate, it is to be 
feared, is too nearly allied in principle to 
Bonaparte, and America cannot be happy 
under his administration. You mention 
the situation of England as being distress- 
ing, which I imagine must be the case, 
and I suppose from the present circum- 
stances of affairs, you must be loaded with 
expenses, and this must be the case until 
you are relieved from the threats of Bona- 
parte, and you will remain so until some- 
thing decisive takes place. From the 
internal strength of Britain, including their 
shipping, I don’t seem to have any fears 
of France making any impression or get- 
ting any footing on the island, which I 
hope heaven will prevent, if they should 
attempt it. 

“You say that you are pleased with our 
president’s proceedings, which is more than 
any true, good Federalist with us can say. 
This opinion of yours is because you are 
unacquainted with his character and pro- 
ceedings —as a statesman. Besides, an 
infidel is unworthy to be our chief magis- 
trate, and we have full evidence of this 
from the Scriptures. He and that infamous 
Tom Paine are intimate friends, and he 
was the means of bringing him to this 
country from France. Can any one who 
believes in Divine revelation think such 
a man fit to be at the head of government ? 
He is for equality and liberty, and I would 
send him to France to enjoy it.” 

Later he writes: “ By late advices from 
Europe, Bonaparte’s success is very alarm- 
ing. May an over-ruling Providence pre- 
serve Britain from his infernal designs. I 
expect ere long we shall experience some 
trouble from him, and we are sorry to learn 
that Denmark has declared war with Brit- 
ain. It is truly a dark day with Britain, 
and it appears as if Europe was going to 
experience an awful revolution.” 

As regards village and church affairs in 
1813, he writes to his daughter, the wife 
of Professor Pearson, of Andover, and after- 
wards of Cambridge : “ Since the dismissal 
of Mr. Bemis, we have had two of your 
Andover pupils to preach to us, who per- 
formed well. The Committee to provide 
for the pulpit were all democrats; the 
Federalists did not attend the meeting, 
and some of these democrats had not been 
into a meeting house, it is said, for four or 
five years, but attended the last two Sab- 
baths. Some of them drink two quarts of 
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rum a day; they are very spirituous, and 
are in an awful state of declension, but I 
hope for a reform.” 

Just previous to this, in another letter to 
the same daughter, I find the following : 
“Mr. Bemis on Fast Day gave us such a 
Federal sermon as occasioned some of our 
democrats to shuffle their feet, and be- 
have indecently. It was a good sermon 
and a very seasonable and one worthy of 
publication and we agreed to have it 
printed ; We have a number of bad men 
among us of French principles, as you will 
find ;— We had a Town meeting on Mon- 
day, but the democrats were so noisy and 
ungovernable, that the federalists left the 
meeting, at which the democrats chose ten 
of their number to go to a convention of 
democrats now sitting at Worcester and 
who are gone there; some of the most 
worthless and disorderly men among us. 
We are in a sad situation, and what the 
present convention will end in, a gracious 
God only knows.” 

In a letter to his daughter, Mrs. D. D. 
Rogers, dated November 17, 1813, he 
says: “If the weather had continued a few 
days longer, I should have had hopes of 
seeing you at Harvard, but the reverse of 
weather has taken place, by a severe storm 
of snow. I have to fear a solitary winter. 
I have had thoughts of keeping Thanks- 
giving with you, but on reflection find I 
am not provided with a comfortable sur- 
tout for severe cold, — mine is too thin and 
old to appear in Boston. At home and on 
Sundays I wear a cloak over my surtout, 
which won’t do to appear in at the great 
town. ‘The fireside is most consonant to 
my age and my feelings, especially in se- 
verity of weather. By the late snow I have 
been able to get home a good pile of dry 
wood, cut the last season, to make us com- 
fortable, but shall find the want of my dear 
children and friends to converse with. In 
my situation it makes it very dull.” On 
the 19th he adds: “The last night and 
this day has carried off all the snow and 
left us afloat. The road not passable at 
present, I find the difficulty of getting 
down, and the want of what I have men- 
tioned, must force me to give up all expec- 
tations of passing Thanksgiving with you 
and must ask our present candidate to 
dine with me.” 

The cloak to which allusion is made was 
a bright scarlet ; and what a pleasing pic- 
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ture was presented by the venerable man 
up to the very last year of his long life, as 
he wended his way on the Sabbath day, 
beneath the stately avenue of elms, to the 
village church, clothed in his scarlet cloak, 
wig, and cocked hat, silk stockings and sil- 
ver knee-buckles, with long, gold-headed 
cane in hand, followed at a respectful dis- 
tance by his faithful negro servant. And 
such was the deference paid to age and to 
Christian worth, that no one left his pew 
at the close of the services until Mr. Brom- 
field had passed out, —and all this too in 
the first two decades of this century, when 
the young Republic had learned to pay 
little attention to those social distinctions 
which had so lately permeated every rank 
in life. Miss Quincy, in the memoirs of 
which mention has already been made, 
thus pleasantly alludes to this same picture : 
“Mr. Bromfield and his surroundings vividly 
reminded Mrs. Quincy of Addison’s de- 
scription of Sir Roger de Coverley in the 
Spectator. It seemed to her that she must 
be on a visit to that worthy knight, espe- 
cially on Sunday, when, equipped with a 
red cloak and a wig surmounted by a 
cocked hat, and attended by his negro ser- 
vant Othello, he escorted her under the 
ancient avenue of elms, and through the 
graveyard to the village church. Profound 
deference and respect marked the passing 
salutations he received ; and at the conclu- 
sion of the service, the whole congregation 
remained standing until Mr. Bromfield and 
his guests had walked down the broad 
aisle.” 

The cloak and other articles mentioned 
have all been religiously kept, and are still 
in perfegt preservation, being brought out 
occasionally for the gratification of younger 
generations. In this connection further 
mention may be made of the extreme 
nicety of dress and care of personal ap- 
pearance which always characterized the 
subject of our notice, and which has been 
frequently the theme of those who knew 
him. The aged, and more especially those 
who have lived in rural solitude for many 
years, very naturally fall into habits of slov- 
enliness and carelessness in these matters. 
Not so with Mr. Bromfield, who always ap- 
peared as a gentleman, and was consequent- 
ly always prepared to welcome his guests 
and friends. In a letter to his daughter, 
in 1811, when over eighty years of age, he 
writes of matters which would seem trivial 
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did they not distinctly mark these traits of 
character: “I have sent by this oppor- 
tunity one of my old shirts, to cut the new 
by. Miss W says the collar and wrist- 
bands may be linen, although, I told her 
that this had been determined only to 
make her easy, I now mention it; I wish 
the bosoms of two or three may be ruffled 
for summer use. I must pray Mr. Rogers 
as to be so kind as to get the cloth de- 
signed for my clothes, and send it to my 
tailor’s to whom I now write requesting 
them to finish them as soon as possible and 
send a bag to put them in. I shall have 
an opportunity in a few days to send for 
them and should be sorry when I send 
to be disappointed. I should be ashamed 
to come to Boston in my present clothes.” 

from some recent memoranda by one 
of his grandsons, the late H. B. Rogers, 
the following extracts are made: ‘“ My 
grandfather was the best specimen of the 
old school I ever saw. Dignified, graceful 
and polished in his manners, animated and 
agreeable in his conversation, refined and 
gentle in his affections, a perfect gentleman, 
a most delightful companion. The good 
old man, I see him now in his large pow- 
dered wig, his square brown coat and vest, 
with broad pockets and lappets, black small- 
clothes, nice silk stockings, silver knee- 
buckles, and gold-headed cane, —a_per- 
fect prototype of dignity and worth. How 
delighted he was to see me, how he would 
pat me on the head, tell me some humor- 
ous story of olden time, and load me with 
fruit! Many of my happiest days were 
passed with him. I loved him dearly, and 
delight to dwell on his memory. ‘There 
was that in him which at once inspired 
respect and affection. All the townspeople 
venerated the Colonel — we shall never see 
his like again. The age of swaviter in modo 
has gone by.” 

Mr. Bromfield enjoyed almost uninter- 
rupted good health during his long life, 
which may be attributed in great measure 
to his simple habits and the freedom from 
all engrossing cares of business after middle 
age. His grandson in his memoranda says : 
“He had no ails of any sort, and would 
never indulge himself in the least. I do 
not recollect ever seeing him even support 
his head upon his hand, or lean about in 
any way. He was always bright and active 
like a boy. His habits were of the simplest 
kind —he retired at nine and rose with 








the sun ; he was a pattern of temperance, 
eating and drinking less than any person I 
ever knew. He had fine spirits, was always 
cheerful, pleasant, and contented, which 
was the more remarkable, considering the 
many years he passed in almost entire soli- 
tude.” 

With the exception of an occasional 
slight cold, no mention is made in his let- 
ters of any sickness, except an attack of 
dizziness from indigestion which occurred 
several years before his death. He thus 





describes the attack in a letter to his 
daughter: “I am sorry that B should 


have mentioned the circumstances of my 
faint turn which was over the minute I sat 
down, and it happened just as Mr. Fay was 
saying his last prayer. I walked directly 
home as well as ever. I eat a bit of pork- 
steak, rather dry, and drank only a swallow 
of cider and this was the occasion of my 
faint turn. Had I drank a good draught 
after dinner, I should have escaped the 
attack, I have reason to believe; I have 
great reason of thankfulness to Divine 
Goodness that I am permitted to live, and 
am blessed with such good health and free- 
dom from pains and aches.” 

He was not, however, to be much longer 
exempted from the common lot. In the 
lengthening days of early February, 1820, 
he was stricken down by disease, which 
soon declared itself to be pneumonia. 
From confinement to the house he was in 
a few days compelled to seek the quiet and 
rest of the sunny southeast chamber which 
he had always occupied and which, with 
its antique furniture, including its ponder- 
ous, lofty bed with the rich though faded 
damask, its open fire, and the many tokens 
of love from those he had revered and re- 
spected, upon all sides, seemed fitted to 
afford aid and comfort to the invalid. 
Here, however, surrounded by faithful at- 
tendants, one of whom still lives in the 
village at a remarkable old age, to recall 
the scene, this true man shortly passed away 
at the advanced age of ninety-two. 

His friend, Dr. Thayer of Lancaster, 
preached a funeral sermon at the church, 
entitled, “The Good Man,” which was 
afterwards printed and from which we 
make the following extracts : — 

“ Such was his distrust of himself, so profound 
his reverence of God, and so correct his ideas of 
the terms upon which an erring mortal may have 
a title to mercy, that he would have pronounced 
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himself unworthy to be held up to the generations 
of men as a pattern... . 

“ He had the privilege of descending from par- 
ents, respectable for their standing in society and 
patterns of the purity for which the infancy of our 
country was remarkable. .. . 

“ He had a temper and mind peculiarly formed 
for gaining and preserving friends. Cheerful, ardent, 
social, sympathetic, and trusty, he imperceptibly 
won the affection, commanded the confidence, and 
invited the familiarity of all who knew him... . 

“The intelligent and refined were his early 
associates. He had within his reach the means of 
general knowledge. He was conversant with the 
enlightened of his own country and of other na- 
tions. ... 

“No diversity of taste or fashions in society, 
and no desire to rank with the unreflecting great, 
could change or corrupt the disposition and habits 
of life, which happily formed him for domestic 
scenes. ... 

“In mercantile pursuits, which were the steady 
employment of his active period, he was industri- 
ous, just, and honorable. Impartiality requires 
that we record the riveted attachment of life and 
frugality, which caused him deeply to lament the 
dissipation, frivolity, and extravagancy of the age. 
Who, that has been admitted to a friendly intimacy 
with him, has not,often beheld him cling to his be- 
loved retirement, that he might be at a distance 
from occasions and practices which are hostile to 


sober reflection, a waste of time, and destructive 
of character and piety? ... 

“ The character of his religion cannot be too 
highly celebrated. It was formed of such plain, 
reasonable, practical principles and maxims as are 
found in the sermon of the Divine Redeemer. It 
was a religion, not of morals merely, but also of 
deeds. It was a religion unmixed with ostentation, 
arrogance, and an exclusive spirit. It was alike 
removed from indifference, apathy, and indolence 
on the one hand, and from intemperate zeal, intol- 
erance, and presumptuousness on the other. Of 
its benign operation we had the best evidence in 
his temper and life. While it urged him to an ex- 
emplary attendance on the forms and ordinances 
of religion, it showed itself in acts of charity and 
righteousness.” 


The body of Mr. Bromfield was con- 
veyed to Boston, and placed in the family 
tomb in King’s Chapel burying-ground. 
And there, amidst his kindred and friends 
and not far from the haunts trodden by 
him during his earlier years, he rests, while 
the never-ceasing tide of humanity, alike 
careless and unconscious, ebbs and flows 
in close propinquity to that hallowed en- 
closure which guards the dust of the first 
and best of New England’s Nobility. 
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2] HE Supreme Court of 
the United States has 
celebrated its centen- 
nial. It has had a 
wonderful career. It 
deserves more than re- 
spect from Americans, 
and it has won the 
respect of all nations. 
We owe our reputation as a nation not 
so much to our advancement as com- 
pared with the rest of the world in arts 
and sciences, as to our form of govern- 
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ment. The best government is that which 
secures to the governed peace and general 
welfare, along with the greatest measure 
of freedom. The Constitution of the 
United States provides for this as well as 
any constitution can, and the gratitude of 
the nation is due to the Supreme Court 
which has maintained and in a large de- 
gree made the Constitution what it is. 
Although the judiciary is the weakest of 
the three departments of our system, it 
has perhaps done more than either the 
executive or legislative to make the great 
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experiment of republican government a 
success. It has steadfastly upheld the 
Constitution, even at times when doing 
this threatened danger to existing institu- 
tions; it has taught both the executive 
and legislative that the Constitution must 
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be strictly obeyed ; it has shown the states 
that its mandates are not mere words, and 
it has taught the people that the govern- 
ment which they instituted cannot be 
changed or shaken save by the people. 
The Supreme Court has properly been 
called “the living voice of the Constitu- 
tion.” We owe to it a national stability 
and sense of security which are among our 
greatest national blessings. “ Few Ameri- 
can institutions,” says Bryce, “have more 
contributed to the peace and well-being of 
the country” ; and we may add that few, if 
any, have more contributed to its perma- 
nent existence. 

The century just ended has been a mo- 
mentous one. We, as Americans, may 
well be proud as we recall the great jurists 
who have adorned our supreme tribunal 
and read the long line of their decisions, 
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which, to use the words of an English 
critic, ‘would have done honor and credit 
to Westminster Hall in the proud season 
of English law.” 

The court is a novel and peculiar feat- 
ure of what, at the time of its institution, 
was a novel form of government, 
but not unprecedented. Eleven 
out of the thirteen states had 
adopted constitutions in which 
the judiciary was distinct from 
the legislative and executive de- 
partments, and it was to be ex- 
pected that a similar system would 
be chosen by the framers of the 
Federal Constitution. 

It is an interesting fact that as 
early as the thirteenth century 
there existed a judicial system 
quite similar to ours. In the 
kingdom of Aragon, which was 
as nearly a republic as a kingdom 
could be, there was a judicial 
officer called a justiza. The jus- 
wiza was elected by the people, 
and his decisions were final. He 
could declare an act of the legis- 
lature void, and the king himself 
was obliged to submit to his de- 
crees. 

The novelty of our system does 
not consist so much in the fact 
that the court derives its exist- 
ence from the same source as 
Congress and the President, as 
in the extent and character of its 
jurisdiction. We can best per- 
ceive this by comparing it with the English 
court of highest powers. ‘The American 
Constitution is the enactment of the people ; 
and if Congress passes a law contrary to 
constitutional precepts, the Supreme Court 
can declare such law absolutely void. ‘The 
British constitution, like ours, is the enact- 
ment, or rather series of enactments, of the 
people, but by a strange fiction, Parliament 
is considered to be the people. Its mem- 
bers do not merely represent, they a7e the 
people. This is hard for an American to 
realize. Parliament can and has prolonged 
its session several years beyond the time 
for which its members were elected, and 
it could, if it saw fit, dissolve itself without 
leaving any means of convoking a succes- 
sor. Nothing but English common sense 
has stood in the way. It thus happens 
that the Lord Chief Justice and his asso- 
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ciates cannot declare an act of Parliament 
void or contrary to the constitution, be- 
cause such an act, being the latest expres- 
sion of the people’s will, takes precedence 
over all previous acts, and is in the nature 
of a constitutional amendment. Constitu- 
tional law as a distinct branch of judica- 
ture is therefore unknown in England. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has another kind of jurisdiction, equally 
unknown in England, and which places it 
at the head of the world’s judiciary, and 
that is the power of settling controversies 
between states that call themselves sover- 
eign. This is the highest function of a 
court, and the exercise of it brings into 
play qualities of mind which belong to the 
statesman as well as the jurist. When we 
consider what the court has had to do in 
the last hundred years, as the interpreter 
of the Constitution, the arbiter 
of the most delicate questions of 
internetional law, the judge of 
state controversies, and the chief 
check on the other branches of 
the government, we are amazed 
in finding so few mistakes. ‘The 
Supreme Court is, however, like 
all other law courts in this re- 
spect, that it can decide no ques- 
tions which do not come before 
it in the regular order of business. 
There must be a case with proper 
parties. Ifa constitutional ques- 
tion arises, it must be one on 
which the case depends, else the 
court will not and cannot decide 
it. If the constitutional question 
be a side issue, then all that the 
judges may say on it will be mere 
dicta. A dictum is not a decision, 
and carries with it but little more 
weight than the opinion of any 
learned constitutional lawyer. It 
is valuable as showing how the 
court would probably decide if a 
case depending on a solution of 
the question should come before 
it, but it decides nothing. This 
necessity of an actual case, to any 
interpretation of the Constitution 
by the court, is oftentimes the means of 
preventing a decision on the validity of an 
act of Congress. It takes a long time to 
get a case before the court, the expense is 
often great, and litigants, rather than stand 
the cost and delay, will compromise or 
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agree to leave the question undecided. It 
has thus happened that an act of Congress 
has been declared void thirty years after 
its enactment, the question of its legality 
having only then come before the court. 
The question arises, How came we to 
have this admirable tribunal? to whom do 
we owe its conception ? and how came it to 
spring into existence, full-grown and in the 
amplitude of its present powers? It has 
neither grown nor have its powers increased 
during the century. It was the same court 
in 1790 that it is in 1890. Its duties were 
then, as now, to interpret and enforce the 
Constitution as the supreme law of the land. 
On the 29th of May, 1787, the Federal 
Convention, assembled in Philadelphia for 
the purpose of draughting a constitution 
for the United States, began its great work. 
Edmund Randolph, then governor of Vir- 
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ginia, was the first to speak. After dwell- 
ing on the weakness of the confederation 
and the necessity of a stronger government, 
having for its basis the republican idea, he 
introduced fifteen resolutions, afterwards 
known as the “ Virginia Resolutions,”’ each 
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of which he carefully explained, and one 
of which was as follows: “ A national judi- 
ciary ought to be established ; to consist 
of supreme and inferior tribunals; to be 
chosen by the legislature; to hold their 
offices during good behavior; with juris- 
diction to hear and determine all piracies 
and felonies on the high seas; captures 
from an enemy ; cases in which foreigners 
and citizens, a citizen of one state and a 
citizen of another state, may be interested ; 
cases which respect the collection of the 
national revenue; impeachments of the 
national officers, and questions which may 
involve the national peace and harmony.” 

This resolution introduced the subject 
of federal courts to the convention, and 
contains the main principles concerning 
the judiciary which were afterwards incor- 
porated in the Constitution. As most of 
the delegates were lawyers, it was natural 
that they should early turn their attention 
to the formation of the judiciary ; and on 
the 4th of June the above resolution was 
taken up and passed unanimously, with 
the qualification that there should be one 
Supreme Court, and one or more inferior 
courts. ‘The next day was devoted to a 
discussion as to the jurisdiction of the 
courts, and then the subject was dropped 
until the 18th of July. On the 18th it was 
again taken up. It was virtually decided 
that the judges of the national courts 
should be appointed by the executive, with 
the consent of the Senate. ‘Trials by im- 
peachment were taken from the Supreme 
Court, and the jurisdiction extended to all 
cases arising under the national laws. On 
the 25th of July the convention referred 
its previous proceedings to a committee, 
who were ordered to arrange them in the 
form of a constitution and report. This 
committee, called the Committee of De- 
tail, consisted of Nathaniel Gorham of 
Massachusetts, Oliver Ellsworth of Con- 
necticut, James Wilson of Pennsylvania, 
Edmund Randolph of Virginia, and John 
Rutledge of South Carolina. The last four 
of these five men were eminently fitted for 
drawing up a plan of the judiciary. Wil- 
son, “ one of the deepest thinkers and most 
exact reasoners among the members of the 
convention,” was an able lawyer, and was 
afterwards an associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court; Randolph was Attorney 
General of the United States under Wash- 
ington ; and both Rutledge and Ellsworth 


became the highest officers of a judicial 
system, the foundation of which they helped 
to lay. 

On the 6th of August the committee 
made its report, and that part of it which 
pertained to the judiciary was adopted with 
no essential amendment. The convention 
then decided that the tenure of office of 
the judges should be during good behavior, 
and that their salaries should not be dimin- 
ished during their continuance in office, 
believing that “a power over a man’s sub- 
sistence amounts to a power over his will,” 
and that the judiciary should in no way be 
dependent on the legislative. Madison 
strongly urged that a veto power similar 
to that of the President should be given to 
the Supreme Court, but his views were not 
adopted for two reasons: because the leg- 
islative should not be in any way subject 
to the judiciary, and because it would be 
highly improper for the judiciary to have 
a part in passing laws, the constitutionality 
of which they might later be called upon 
to decide. Law and equity jurisdiction 
was conferred, and the judicial power was 
extended to all cases arising under the 
Constitution, to all cases affecting ambassa- 
dors and other public ministers, to all ad- 
miralty and maritime cases, to cases in 
which the United States should be a party, 
to disputes between different states, and 
to controversies between a state and for- 
eign citizens, or between citizens of differ- 
ent states. In the first three instances the 
word “all” is imperative, and such cases 
must of necessity come before the federal 
judges ; in the others it was impliedly left 
in the power of Congress to determine 
what cases should come before them only 
on appeal from the state courts. Great 
care was taken to reserve to the judiciary 
departments of the several states all cases 
which might properly belong to them. 
Had this not been done, the business of 
the federal courts would soon have been 
hopelessly in arrears. 

The Constitution was soon after drawn 
up in its present form, and the labors of 
the convention were ended. The Consti- 
tution was submitted to the people, ratified 
by them, and became the supreme law of 
the land. 

In the conventions called together in the 
various states for the purpose of ratifying 
the Constitution, objections were made to 
the plan for the federal judiciary, on the 
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Statue of Chief Justice Marshall, by Story, at Washington. 


ground that it was given too much power, 
and that the state courts would be ousted 
from jurisdiction rightfully theirs. The ob- 
jections were, however, met and overcome 
by the advocates of the Constitution. After 
ratification, all that remained was for Con- 
gress to organize the courts and fix the 
salaries of the judges. 

The Senate convened for the first time 
on Monday, April 6, 1789, and the next 
day appointed a committee to bring in a 


bill on the judiciary. Great care was taken 
in drafting the bill, so that when presented 
to Congress it was adopted by both houses 
with but few amendments. It provided 
that the Supreme Court should consist of 
a Chief Justice and five associate justices. 
Inferior courts, called Circuit and District 
courts, were established, and appeals from 
the lower courts provided for. Each state 
constituted a district, as did the territories 
of Maine and Kentucky, and the states 
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Statue of Chief Justice Taney at Baltimore. 


were grouped together in three circuits. A 
marshal, with the powers and duties of a 
sheriff, and a district attorney were to be 
appointed by the President for each dis- 
trict. The honor of drafting this bill be- 
longs chiefly to Oliver Ellsworth, afterwards 


Chief Justice, and the fact that most of its 
provisions are yet in force is a sufficient en- 
comium on the forethought and wisdom of 
its author. The original copy of the bill 
in Ellsworth’s handwriting is still preserved 
at Washington. 
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On the very day of the passage of the 
bill the first Chief Justice was appointed. 
President Washington fully realized the 
great importance of a strong Supreme 
Court. He knew that incapacity on the 
part of the judiciary would, in the unsettled 
state of the nation, be attended with serious 
consequences. It was necessary to have 
judges who not only had the public confi- 
dence at the time of their appointment, 
but who would be able to hold that confi- 
dence. They must be statesmen as well 
as judges. ‘They must be accurate reason- 
ers, able lawyers, fair-minded, impartial, 
fearless, and, above all, friends of the Con- 
stitution. ‘The events of the previous fif- 
teen years were such as necessarily brought 
into prominence men well suited to hold 
public office, and therefore the task of 
selecting judges was not difficult. Wash- 
ington nevertheless gave the subject much 
thought, and when the names of the judges 
were announced there was uni- 
versal approval. 

The first Supreme Court 
consisted of four judges : John 
Jay of New York was Chief 
Justice ; William Cushing, then 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts, 
James Wilson, the leading Fed- 
eralist of Pennsylvania, and 
John Blair, an eminent judge 
of Virginia, were the associ- 
ates. Robert H. Harrison, 
Chief Justice of Maryland, 
declined the honor. All were 
appointed in September, 1789, 
and qualified as judges in Feb- 
ruary, 1790. James Iredell of 
North Carolina was appointed 
in place of Harrison, and quali- 
fied in August, 1790; but it 
was not until August, 1792, 
after Thomas Johnson of Mary- 
land had been qualified, that 
the court had its complement 
of judges. 

No one stood higher in the 
estimation of Washington than John Jay. 
This is evinced by the fact that Washington 
offered him his choice of the federal offices. 
Jay’s professional training and judicial ex- 
perience at once prompted him to select 
the Chief Justiceship. ‘The President was 
much pleased at the choice, and wrote, in 
the letter enclosing his commission, that it 
was a pleasure to address him as the head 
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of “ that department which must be consid- 
ered as the keystone of our political fabric. 

In nominating you for the important 
station which you now fill, I not only acted 
in conformity with my best judgment, but 
I trust I did a grateful thing to the good 
citizens of the United States.” 

The Chief Justice, at the time of his 
appointment, was not yet forty-five years 
of age, but was already well known through- 
out the country. Jay was born in New York 
in December, 1745. In 1760 he entered 
Columbia College, and four years later 
graduated with high honors. Upon gradua- 
tion he gave his entire attention to the 
study of the law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1768, when he formed a partnership 
with Robert R. Livingston, who afterwards 
became famous as Chancellor of New York. 
The future Chief Justice and the future 
Chancellor made rapid strides, and in a 
short time were prominent figures at the 
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bar. The partnership, however, was not 
long lived, and Jay was destined soon to 
give up practice for a public career. He 
was successively a member and president 
of the Continental Congress, a member of 
the Provincial Congress of New York, Chief 
Justice of New York, minister to Spain, 
negotiator of peace with England, and 
secretary of foreign affairs, before he be- 
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came Chief Justice of the United States. 
In person the Chief Justice was rather short 
and thin, but with a fine figure. His car- 
riage was distinguished, and his fine, clear- 
cut features indicated refinement and great 
strength of purpose. 

The first term of the Supreme Court was 
held in New York, the seat of the Federal 


on the minds of all how greatly our indi- 
vidual prosperity depends on our national 
prosperity, and how greatly our national 
prosperity depends on a_ well-organized, 
vigorous government, ruling by wise and 
equal laws faithfully executed. Nor is such 
a government unfriendly to liberty, — to 
that liberty which is really estimable. On 
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Government, in February, 1790, and after 
the adoption of rules of procedure, there 
being no business, the court adjourned. 
It does not appear that there was any case 
vefore the court until the August term in 
1791. It is a little singular that there is 
no record of the place where the court sat 
during the first ten years of its existence. 
The first Circuit Court was held in New 
York on the 4th of April, 1790, and then 
was delivered the first charge of a federal 
judge to a federal jury. Chief Justice Jay 
presided, arrayed, it is said, in a scarlet 
robe. His charge to the jury indicates 
that he deeply felt the solemnity of the 
occasion. In the course of the charge he 
said : “ It cannot be too strongly impressed 


the contrary, nothing but a strong govern- 
ment of laws, irresistibly bearing down arbi- 
trary power and licentiousness, can defend 
it against those two formidable enemies. 
Let it be remembered that civil liberty 
consists not in the right for every man to 
do just what he pleases, but it consists in 
an equal right for all citizens to have, enjoy, 
and do, in peace and security, and without 
molestation, whatever the equal and con- 
stitutional laws of the country admit to be 
consistent with the public good.” 

The case of Chisholm Exor. v. Georgia, 
decided by the Supreme Court at the Feb- 
ruary term, 1793, involved a constitutional 
question of much importance, and was the 
direct cause of a constitutional amendment. 
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The state of Georgia was sued in the fed- 
eral courts by a citizen of another state, 
and refused to submit to the jurisdiction. 
The excitement in Georgia was intense 
and communicated itself in no small degree 
to the rest of the country. Everything 
depended on the construction which the 
court should give to that clause of the 
Constitution which extended the judicial 
power to controversies between a state and 
citizens of another state. Georgia claimed 
that to summon a sovereign state into court 
against her will was to do violence to her 
dignity as a state, and contrary to every 
principle of law. She further claimed that 
the clause in question was inserted in the 
Constitution by the framers for the pur- 
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stitution was ratified. John Marshall him- 
self, in a speech to the Virginia Convention, 
said: “I hope that no gentleman will think 
that a state will be called at the bar of the 
federal court. ... It is not rational to 
suppose that the sovereign power should 
be dragged before a court. The intent is 
to enable states to recover claims from 
individuals residing in other states.” The 
court, however, could find nothing in the 
Constitution in support of this view, and 
decided that the state of Georgia must 
enter her appearance or suffer a default 
to be entered against her. ‘The decision 
created a great stir throughout the coun- 
try. At the next session of Congress an 
amendment to the Constitution was pro- 
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pose of giving a state the right to appear 
in the federal courts as plaintiff, and that 
it was far from the intention of the framers 
to have the clause so construed as to com- 
pel a state to appear as a defendant. ‘There 
seems to be no doubt that such was the 
understanding of the states when the Con- 


posed and afterwards ratified. This was 
the eleventh amendment, and it provides 
that the judicial power shall not extend to 
suits “against one of the United States by 
citizens of another state, or by citizens or 
subjects of any foreign state.” ‘This first 
important decision of the court had one 
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lasting and beneficial effect, in that it 
roused the people to a realizing sense of 
the position occupied by the judiciary in 
the federal system. 

In April, 1794, Chief Justice Jay was 
nominated, confirmed, and sent to England 
as envoy extraordinary. Upon his return, 
in May, 1795, he found that he had been 
elected governor of New York, and there- 
upon resigned his position as Chief Justice. 

There was another judge on the bench 
with Jay, who was in no mental respect 
Jay’s inferior. James Wilson, who came 
to America from Scotland in 1765, was 
one of the most remarkable men who have 
yet appeared in American politics. From 
the very start he was a leader. In the 
constitutional convention he was second to 
no other member in usefulness. Hardly 
an important measure was considered in 
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which his plans were not adopted. He 
was an orator of high attainments, and 
his logic was. irresistible. He was consid- 
ered in the convention the best-read law- 
yer present. Madison called him “the 
most careful statesman” in the convention ; 
and Bancroft, “the most learned civilian.” 
It is a pity that no good biographer has 
undertaken to write his history. He was 
one of the original justices of the United 
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States Supreme Court, and had not his 
judicial career been cut short by an early 
death, would undoubtedly have been 
ranked with the greatest jurists who have 
honored that bench. 

On the 1st of July, 1795, Washington 
appointed John Rutledge, of South Caro- 
lina, Chief Justice. Like his predecessor 
Jay, Rutledge had held almost every im- 
portant office within the gift of his native 
state, and was one of the great men of the 
formative period of the United States. 
Chief Justice Rutledge only sat on the 
bench a few months. In December, the 
Senate considered and refused to confirm 
the appointment, owing partly to the op- 
position he had stirred up among the 
Federalists, but chiefly to the state of his 
health. Directly after his rejection by the 
Senate, his mind gave way, and he became 
hopelessly insane. 

Justice William Cushing must also be 
mentioned ; for, upon the rejection of Rut- 
ledge by the Senate, he was nominated, 
confirmed, and received his commission as 
Chief Justice. Washington announced the 
appointment at a dinner-party, saying, as 
Cushing entered the room, “ ‘The Chief 
Justice of the United States will take his 
seat at my right.” Cushing held the office 
about one week, and then resigned to re- 
sume his position on the bench as an asso- 
ciate justice. The state of his health for- 
bade him to resume any additional respon- 
sibilities. Cushing was the only one of all 
the Chief Justices who became Chief Jus- 
tice by promotion from the bench. 

The duty of nominating a fourth Chief 
Justice now devolved upon Washington, 
and he made an admirable choice. Oliver 
Ellsworth, then United States Senator from 
Connecticut, was nominated, and confirmed 
by the Senate on the 4th of March, 1796. 
The early career of Chief Justice Ellsworth 
is interesting because of the difficulties he 
had to surmount. His father destined him 
for the ministry, and with this end in view 
sent him to Yale College, where he gradu- 
ated in 1766. After studying theology for 
a year he gave it up for the more congenial 
study of the law. Almost his only text- 
books were Bacon’s Adridgement and Ja- 
cob’s Law Dictionary. He was poor, and 
in gaining his education had contracted 
some debts which he determined to pay at 
once. ‘Taking an axe, he went to a small 
tract of woodland which he owned on the 
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Connecticut River, and which he had in 
vain tried to sell, and there, for two or 
three months, cut wood, sending it down 
the river to Hartford, where it was sold, 
and the money applied to the payment of 
his debts. No sooner was this done than 
he married. His _ professional income 
yielded him nothing, so‘he took his wife to 
a small, uncultivated farm at Windsor, and 
for three years literally earned his bread in 
the sweat of his brow. During this time 
the income he derived from his profession 
did not exceed three pounds, Connecticut 


money, per annum. His farm was situated 
ten miles from Hartford, and he was too 
poor to have a horse, so that he was obliged 
to walk there every morning when court was 
in session, returning in the same way at 
night. But a change in his fortunes came 
at last. He won an important case, and 
from that time on his success was unin- 
terrupted. In 1775 he was elected as a 
delegate to the Continental Congress, and 
served as a distinguished member of that 
body until 1783. From 1784 to 1789 he 
was a judge of the Superior Court of Con- 
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necticut. He was one of the leaders in 
the Federal Convention in 1787, and in 
1790 took his seat in the first Senate of 
the United States. Ellsworth was Chief 
Justice until the year 1800, when he re- 
signed. In the latter two years of his term 
he acted as envoy extraordinary to France. 
“ He was,” says Flanders, “tall, erect, and 
dignified ; his large blue eyes, well set 
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under heavy and highly intellectual brows, 
were firm and penetrating. His silk robe 
and powdered hair, it is said, heightened 
his natural advantages, and gave him, in 
the seat of justice, a dignity of demeanor 
which was felt by all who appeared before 
him.”’ Upon his resignation John Jay was 
again nominated, but declined the honor. 

“The Supreme Court,” says Judge 
Cooley, “has seemed to be gradually gain- 
ing in dignity and power with the growth 
of the country and of its interests, but its 
real importance was never greater than at 
the first. And the judges who occupied 
the bench before the time of Marshall are 
entitled to have it said of them that what 
they did was of incalculable value to repre- 
sentative institutions, not in America alone, 
but throughout the world.” 

No official act of President John Adams 
redounds more to his credit than his ap- 
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pointment of John Marshall of Virginia to 
be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Destined to become perhaps the greatest 
judge in the annals of the law, Marshall 
was, when appointed, one of the most con- 
spicuous figures of his time. In these days 
his fame as a jurist is apt to obscure his 
earlier public career, a career which had 
much to do with fitting him for the high 
position he afterwards filled. He was an 
officer of the Revolution from 1775 till 
1781, with but two short intermissions, 
during which he studied law. Admitted 
to the bar of Virginia in 1781, he was soon 
its leader. In the Virginia Conventicn of 
1778, and in the state legislature, his words 
were the ones most attentively listened to. 
Awkward and ungainly, with an unsympa- 
thetic voice, he possessed an extraordinary 
power over his hearers, because he had, 
said William Wirt, “ one original and almost 
supernatural faculty, — the faculty of devel- 
oping a subject by a single glance of his 
mind, and detecting at once the very point 
on which every controversy depends.” 
Seeing the necessity of a strong central 
government, he was the ablest advocate of 
the ratification of the Constitution in Vir- 
ginia. His convincing speech in support 
of the “ Jay Treaty”? brought him promi- 
nently before the country. As envoy to 
France he so conducted himself that upon 
his return he was received on all sides with 
the most manifest enthusiasm, and publicly 
entertained by Congress. As a member 
of Congress and as Secretary of State he 
in no way diminished his fame. ° But he is 
best known as the great Chief Justice, “the 
expounder of the Constitution.” 

For nearly thirty-five years he presided 
over the Supreme Court. ‘They were criti- 
cal years. The national government was 
still a new thing; it was an experiment. 
The people were anxious and distrustful. 
The Constitution had many fierce oppo- 
nents. ‘The powers of the government 
were unknown and feared. Questions of 
tremendous import must of necessity come 
before the federal judiciary. When Mar- 
shall became Chief Justice, constitutional 
law was a branch of judicature almost un- 
known; it had to be created, for there 
were no precedents. At such a time the 
appointment of Marshall was a good for- 
tune to the country; and yet it was not 
altogether fortune, for, as his able contem- 
porary, William Pinckney, said, “he was 
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born to be the Chief Justice of any coun- 
try in which he lived.” 

He was appointed on the 31st of January, 
1801, and was then forty-five years of age. 
William Wirt thus describes him: “ ‘The 
Chief Justice of the United States is in his 
person tall, meagre, emaciated ; his mus- 
cles so relaxed as not only to disqualify 
him apparently for any vigorous exertion 
of the body, but to destroy everything like 
harmony in his air and movements. . . 
His head and face are small in proportion 
to his height ; his complexion swarthy. .. . 
His countenance has a faithful expression 
of great good humor and hilarity, while 
his black eyes, that unerring index, possess 
an irradiating spirit which proclaims the 
imperial powers of the mind that sits 
enthroned within.” His learned associate, 
Justice Story, speaking of the manner in 
which he treated a legal proposition, said : 
“Tt was a matter of surprise to see how 
easily he grasped the leading principles of 
a case and cleared it of all its accidental 
incumbrances ; how readily he evolved the 
true points of the controversy, even when 
it was manifest that he never before had 
caught even a glimpse of the learning upon 
which it depended. Perhaps no judge ever 
excelled him in the capacity to hold a legal 
proposition before the eyes of others in 
such various forms and colors. It seemed 
a pleasure to him to cast the darkest shades 
of objection over it, that he might show 
how they could be dissipated by a single 
glance of light. He would, by the most 
subtle analysis, resolve every argument into 
its ultimate principles, and then, with a 
marvellous faculty, apply them to the decis- 
ion of the cause.” 

During the thirty-four years Chief 
Justice Marshall presided over the court, 
sixty-two decisions were rendered which 
involved constitutional questions, and in 
thirty-six of these Marshall delivered the 
opinion of the court. ‘The total number 
of cases in which opinions were given was 
1106, and the opinions in 519 of them 
were written by Marshall. Many of these 
cases were extremely important, and have 
had great influence not only on subsequent 
proceedings of the court, but in the shaping 
of public opinion. Marshall was a lead- 
ing Federalist, and believed in keeping the 
government centralized so far as was pos- 
sible under the Constitution. He had 
been an active participant in the struggle 
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of the colonies for independence, and 
before the adoption of the Constitution 
had witnessed the lack of unity and con- 
sequent lack of stability in a confederation 
where the doctrine of state sovereignty 
was carried to an extreme. While he be- 
lieved in state sovereignty to a certain 
extent, he believed that it should always 


be subservient to national sovereignty. 
With this conviction he construed the 
Constitution. It was not long before 


states rights advocates began to measure 
swords with the federal judiciary. State 
legislatures passed laws contrary to federal 
decisions, and state courts refused to ac- 
knowledge the superior power of the 
Supreme Court. A crisis was at hand; 
but the Chief Justice was equal to the 
occasion. In a series of masterly opin- 
ions he vindicated the position of the 
court, and convinced the people of the 
futility of contrary views. 








Justice John M. Harlan. 


The first collision of federal and state 
authorities took place in 1809. ‘The case 
was Zhe United States vy. Peters. The 
facts of the case were, in brief, as follows : 
The sloop Active had been captured by 
an armed vessel of Pennsylvania in 1777, 
and condemned as a prize. ‘The proceeds 
were turned over to the state treasurer. 
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The money was claimed by one Olmstead, 
and in 1803 he recovered judgment for it 
in the United States District Court, and 
was about to enforce his judgment, when 
the state legislature passed an act declar- 
ing that the money belonged to the state, 
and that the federal courts had no juris- 
diction, at the same time commanding the 
governor to protect the money against the 
processes of such courts. ‘The Supreme 
Court, being appealed to, ordered the 
district judge to enforce the judgment, 
which he attempted to do, but was met 
by the bayonets of a brigade of Philadel- 
phia militia under General Bright, acting 


under orders of the governor. The 
United States marshal then summoned 








Justice Horace Gray. 


two thousand citizens to assist him, and 
would have called on the President for 
national aid, had not the state authorities 
given way. ‘The money was paid over 
peacefully. General Bright and others 
were arrested, tried, and sentenced to a 
fine and imprisonment. The _ sentence 
was partially remitted by the President. 
In his opinion, Chief Justice Marshall 
said: “If the legislatures of the several 
states may, at will, annul the judgments of 
the courts of the United States, and de 
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stroy the rights acquired under those judg- 
ments, the Constitution itself becomes a 
solemn mockery, and the nation is de- 
prived of the means of enforcing its laws by 
the instrumentality of its own tribunals.” 

In 1819 the case of McCulloch v. 
Marvland was decided, the Chief Justice 
holding that it was within the powers 
of Congress to establish a national bank. 
This case, with two that followed, estab- 
lished the principle that the states could 
not by a tax or otherwise hinder the United 
States in the collection of the national rev- 
enue. The Gibbons v. Ogden 
decided that a state could not grant the 
exclusive use of navigable waters within its 
own boundaries. In Cherokee Nation v. 
Georgia the court held that an Indian 
reservation was not a foreign state within 
the meaning of the Constitution. In 
Fletcher v. Peck the court interpreted the 
clause of the Constitution forbidding the 
making of laws which impair the obliga- 
tion of contracts, and held that the word 
“contracts” included contracts made as 
well as contracts to be made. ‘The famous 
Dartmouth College Case was decided on 
the same grounds, the court holding that 
the charter of the college was a contract 
which the legislature of New Hampshire 
had no right to impair, and the acts of 
the legislature amending the charter were 
declared void. 

A few of the important constitutional 
cases have been mentioned, but it is im- 
possible here to even touch upon the vast 
contributions of Chief Justice Marshall to 
every branch of jurisprudence. In every 


case of 


case his opinions were masterly. No 
judge ever excelled him in logic. He was 


not a learned judge in the sense that Story 
was, and in his case great learning was not 
necessary. He knew the daw, and was 
neither familiar with nor needed prece- 
dents. It is said of him that once after 
delivering a judgment, he remarked: “I 
have stated the principles of law on which 
this case is decided ; I refer you to Brother 
Story for the authorities.” 

Several of the cases decided by Mar- 
shall possessed a dramatic interest, not 
alone because of the questions involved, 
but because of the renown of the counsel 
employed to argue them, and the charac- 
ter of the parties interested. Such a case 
was the Dartmouth College Case, and sim- 
ilarly, the trial of Aaron Burr for high 
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treason. In the latter case the attention 
of the entire country was aroused.  Presi- 
dent Jefferson was open in his hostility to 
Burr, and his feeling was shared by almost 
every one. Marshall, after hearing the 
arguments of the best counsel the country 
afforded, decided that no overt act of 
treason had been proved against Burr. 
The decision at first was loudly criticised, 
but afterwards was accepted. The great 
Chief Justice fully realized that the decis- 
ion would be regarded with popular dis- 
favor, and that he himself would be bitterly 
assailed. In the course of his decision he 
said : “ No man is desirous of placing him- 
self in a disagreeable situation. No man 
is desirous of becoming the peculiar sub- 
ject of calumny... But if he has no 
choice in the case ; if there is no alterna- 
tive presented to him but a dereliction of 
duty or the opprobrium of those who are 
denominated the world, he merits the 
contempt as well as the indignation of 
his country who can hesitate which to 
embrace.” 

The incidents of the Dartmouth College 
Case are too well known to require men- 
tioning. Certain it is that no court-room 
during a civil trial ever witnessed such a 
scene as that which took place at the close 
of Webster’s argument, when the great 


orator, his voice choked with emotion, made 
his final touching appeal in behalf of his 
beloved a/ma mater. 

Chief Justice Marshall died on the 6th 
of July, 1835. ‘No judge, perhaps, was 
ever regarded with more veneration and 
affection,” says Flanders, “ than Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall. In the discharge of his high 
duties there was so much gentleness, mod- 
esty, and simplicity, united with such depth 
and compass of mind, that the profession 
loved him quite as much as they admired 
and respected him.” 

The counsel who in those days appeared 
before the Supreme Court were eminent 
for learning, acuteness, and eloquence. 
Webster, Wirt, Pinckney, Butler, Clay, 
Emmet, and many others were in frequent 
attendance, and added not a little to the 
fame of the now world-renowned tribunal. 

Of the judges who sat on the bench with 
Marshall, and who were, with few excep- 
tions, jurists of the highest ability, Joseph 
Story is the most widely known. His learn- 
ing was something marvellous. He was 
equally familiar with every branch of the 
law, and the text-books which he wrote 
are still in continuous use. One branch 
of jurisprudence, Conflict of Laws, he may 
be said to have founded, for the principles 
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which he laid down for the first time have 
not been disturbed, and the book which 
he wrote on the subject has never been 
superseded. Story’s admiration for Mar- 
shall amounted to veneration. “ He [ Mar- 
shall] is beloved and reverenced here be- 
yond all measure, though not beyond his 
merits,” wrote Story. ‘‘ Next to Washing- 
ton, he stands the idol of all good men. 
And who so well deserves it?” He always 
sent the Chief Justice copies of his pub- 
lished writings. Marshall, in acknowledg- 


Justice David J. Brewer. 


ing a favor of this kind, wrote: “On my 
return, a day or two past, from an annual 
trip to our mountains, I had the real grati- 
fication of receiving a number of the New 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE for August last, con- 
taining an essay entitled ‘Statesmen : their 
Rareness and Importance,’ forwarded to 
me by yourself, and thank you truly for the 
real pleasure afforded by its perusal.” 

The Chief Justice who succeeded Mar- 
shall was Roger B. ‘Taney of Maryland. 
Taney was commissioned March 16th, 
1836, and from that time until 1864 sat 
as the presiding justice of the Supreme 
Court. His opinions are not so numerous 
as Marshall’s, but the number of cases 
which came before him for decision is 
much greater. From 1836 to 1864 the 
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growth of the country was marvellous, and 
the docket of the court increased propor- 
tionately. Case after case arose, involving 
questions of the greatest importance, all of 
which were disposed of by the Chief Jus- 
tice and his associates with remarkable 
ability and learning. Marshall was a be- 
liever in a strong, centralized government. 
Taney was a believer in states rights. As 
the opinions of the former show a tendency 
towards keeping the states strictly within 
the bounds prescribed by the Constitution, 
so the opinions of the latter show an equally 
strong tendency towards a construction of 
that instrument giving the states, as such, 
greater prominence. Each was sincere in 
his views, but we cannot help thinking, now 
that the Civil War has settled the question, 
that Marshall’s judgment was correct. The 
opinions of ‘Taney, like those of Marshall, 
are noted for firmness, simplicity, direct- 
ness, and sound reasoning. With few ex- 
ceptions, his constitutional decisions are 
considered masterly and correct, and _ all 
his decisions indicate a great judge. In 
1856 the now famous case of Dred Scott 
v. Sanford was decided by the Supreme 
Court, Chief Justice Taney delivering the 
opinion. No case of equal importance, 
considering its after effects, ever came be- 
fore a tribunal. For some time the politi- 
cal horizon had been growing darker. The 
question of slavery was the all-absorbing 
topic. The North and the South were 
rapidly falling apart, and it was with the 
gravest anxieties that the whole people 
watched for the judgment of the Supreme 
Court in the Dred Scott Case. The learned 
and ingenious opinion of Taney, occupying 
many pages, was eagerly scanned. ‘The 
majority of the court decided that a free 
negro, whose ancestors were slaves, could 
not be a citizen of the United States ; they 
decided that the plaintiff Scott was still a 
slave, and that the law making the terri- 
tory of Wisconsin a free territory was un- 
constitutional, and that the Missouri Com- 
promise Act of 1820 was void. Justice 
Benjamin R. Curtis and Justice McLean 
dissented from the opinion of the court. 
The dissenting opinion of Curtis is one of 
the most remarkable in the history of the 
court. It was “ profound in its examina- 
tion of the sources of the law upon the 
subject ; luminous and learned in its con- 
sideration of the political and judicial his- 
tory of the country; and convincing in 
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the conclusions at which it arrived.” A 
shout of exultation went up from the South 
when the decision was announced, and an 
ominous cry of indignation and disappoint- 
ment from the North, The question again 
came up for decision, but this time before 
a higher tribunal than the Supreme Court. 
The now aged Chief Justice keenly felt the 
trying position in which he was placed by 
the logic of events, and saw too late that 
the Dred Scott opinion was neither politic 
nor wise. ‘Taney died in 1864, in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age. He was in 
all respects a great judge, beloved by the 
bar for his kindliness, and honored for his 
learning and upright character. No one 
who has presided over the Supreme Court, 
with the exception of Marshall, is more 
entitled to respect and veneration. 

In December, 1864, Salmon P. Chase 
was appointed Chiéf Justice, and from that 
time until 1873, when he died, he pre- 
sided over the court. Chase was not a 
great lawyer ; his life had been devoted to 
politics to the exclusion of the law. An 
active free-soiler, he joined the Republican 
party at its outset, and became one of its 
leaders. He was in rapid succession gov- 
ernor of Ohio, United States Senator, and 
Secretary of the Treasury. The latter office 
he held under Lincoln at a time when its 
duties were especially onerous, and was 
notably successful. He was a man of com- 
manding appearance, an orator of high 
attainments, with great abilities and large 
ambitions. ‘As Chief Justice, he pre- 
sided with urbanity and general accept- 
ance.... As a judicial writer his style is 
clear and unusually agreeable.” Many 
important questions, the direct results of 
the war, now came before the court. Ques- 
tions arose as to the legal status of the 
states in rebellion, during the war; as to 
the right of secession ; as to the constitu- 
tionality of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments. The validity of the 
National Bank Act and the Legal Tender 
Act were to be determined. How these 
questions were settled is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. The Legal Tender Cases 
afford a striking example of the way early 
political training influences the judges in 
the matter of constitutional construction. 
In 1871, three Democratic judges, with 
Chase, originally a Democrat, held that the 
Legal Tender Act was in a large part void. 
The three Republican judges dissented. 
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Later, after two more Republican judges 
were appointed, making a Republican ma- 
jority, the former decision was overruled. 
Finally the question was decided in 1884, 
affirming the last decision, one Democratic 
judge dissenting. 

Morrison R. Waite of Ohio was the next 
Chief Justice. He was commissioned Jan- 
uary 21, 1874, and remained Chief Justice 
until his death in March, 1887. He and 
his successor are the only Chief Justices 
who were not prominent in a political way 
before their elevation to the bench. Waite 
owes his reputation wholly to his excellent 
work as lawyer and judge. As executive 
officer of the court, he was much admired 
by his associates. The judicial character 
of his mind, his learning, and his courteous 
and kindly manner won the esteem of all. 
His judicial opinions are clear and precise, 
and his expositions of the law are in every 
way admirable. While he was on the bench, 
the docket of the court was crowded with 
cases turning upon the right of states to 
regulate the business interests within their 
own boundaries. In every such case the 
Supreme Court has declined to interfere 
with the state authorities, holding that the 
questions arose under local laws, and that 
unless the laws were contrary to those laid 
down by the Federal Constitution, the fed- 
eral courts must follow the state courts in 
the interpretation of state statutes. Such 
were the famous Slaughter House Cases, 
decided during the administration of Chief 
Justice Chase, in which the court held that 
the Constitution gave them no right to in- 
terfere, it being a constitutional principle 
that whatever is not directly, or by neces- 
sary implication, conferred on the national 
government, is withheld and belongs to the 
states. 

It has always been a rule of the Supreme 
Court never to engage in matters con- 
nected with outside politics. The judges 
have repeatedly refused to give opinions 
or to act in an extra-judicial capacity. 
The reasons for this rule are obvious, and 
only once has it been broken. In 1876 
five justices were appointed on the Elec- 
toral Commission, to decide the disputed 
Hayes-Tilden election. As might have 
been expected, every one decided on strict 
party lines, and there being a Republican 
majority of one, Hayes was declared 
elected. The wisdom of the general rule 
was never more clearly demonstrated. 
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The present Chief Justice, Melville W. 
Fuller, was commissioned July 2oth, 1888. 
Like his predecessor, he was comparatively 
unknown when appointed. He had never 
held an important public office. He was, 
however, a prominent member of the Illi- 
nois bar and was highly esteemed by his 
brother lawyers, as well as the community 
at large, for the sterling qualities of his 
mind and character. As Chief Justice he 
has already won the confidence and regard 
of the nation. 

It is to be feared that future Chief Jus- 
tices will not be, as a rule, eminent men, in 
the sense of being well known throughout 
the country. Such eminence is rarely ob- 
tained save through politics, and politics 
and law nowadays seldom go together. 

The present Supreme Court is not infe- 
rior to the Supreme Court of earlier days. 
Its members are learned and impartial 
men, and its decisions are marked by 
great learning and convincing reasoning. 
The judges honor the bench that has upon 
its records such names as Jay, Ellsworth, 
Marshall, Story, Curtis, and Taney. 

At present the Supreme Court consists 
of the Chief Justice and eight associate 
justices, whose names and dates of ap- 
pointment are as follows: Samuel F. Mil- 
ler of Ohio, 1862; Stephen J. Field of 
California, 1863; Joseph P. Bradley of 
New Jersey, 1870; John M. Harlan of 
Kentucky, 1877; Horace Gray of Massa- 
chusetts, 1881 ; Samuel Blatchford of New 
York, 1882 ; Lucius Q. C. Lamar of Mis- 
sissippi, 1888; and David J. Brewer of 
Kansas, 1889. There have been in all, 
exclusive of the eight just mentioned, but 
thirty-five associate justices since the court 
was founded, one hundred years ago. Nine, 
including Chief Justice Fuller, have occu- 
pied the highest judicial office, and of these 
one served less than six months, and an- 
other less than a week. Two hundred and 
one cases involving constitutional ques- 
tions have been decided, many of them 
questions of the gravest importance, af- 
fecting all future generations of Americans. 

Since 1873 the court has sat in Wash- 
ington from October till July in each year, 
and thither all suitors must repair, for the 
court never sits ev danc in any other place. 
The fact that the judges live in Washington 
for the greater part of the time, in an at- 
mosphere of politics, necessarily has some 
influence on their way of looking at certain 
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This in- 
fluence is mainly beneficial, for it results 
in a certain flexibility that greatly adds to 


questions coming before them. 


its usefulness. In a great and growing 
country, with its diversity of interests and 
changing conditions, a court of final appeal 
which was too rigid would often work at 
a disadvantage, and might in many cases 
cause great injury. 

For many years the Supreme Court has 
occupied as a court-room what was for- 
merly the Senate chamber in the Capitol. 
The room has a notable history. Here it 
was that Webster, Clay, Benton, and Cal- 
houn pronounced their matchless orations. 
Here took place the anxious deliberations 
and fierce controversies preceding the Civil 
War. Now, everything save the room 
itself is changed. The oftentimes noisy 
and turbulent Senate chamber has become 
the quiet hall of justice. The room seems 
to have gathered a grave dignity to itself 
from the judges who sit there. Around its 
walls are placed the marble busts of past 
Chief Justices, and the spirit of Marshall 
and Taney seems to pervade the very at- 
mosphere. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, sitting together, listening to 
the argument of some learned counsel, is 
an impressive sight. The quiet dignity, 
the evident learning, and the courteous 
bearing of the silken-robed judges make 
one involuntarily wish to hear them ad- 
dressed as “ Most potent, grave, and rev- 
erend signiors,” in place of the usual “ Your 
Honors.” 

Of late years the court has been much 
overworked. The ever-increasing number 
and variety of cases, due to the growth of 
the country, have made the work of the 
court more than five times greater than 
it was at the end of the first half-century. 
Over fifteen hundred cases are on the cal- 
endar of the present term. It is impossi- 
ble for the court to keep pace with its 
work. Something should be done at once 
by Congress to remedy an evil which has 
become a crying one. In the course of 
his remarks at the recent centennial cele- 
bration, Mr. Justice Field said: “In view 
of the condition of the court, its crowded 
docket, the multitude of questions con- 
stantly brought before it of the greatest 
and most extended influence, surely it has 
a right to call upon the country to give it 
assistance and relief. To delay justice is 
as pernicious as to deny it.” 








TO A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 
By Bessie Chandler. 


LaRGE is your nature, like a broad, deep lake, 
And strong to bear great burdens on its breast, 
And it should flash the sunlight from each crest, 
While yet beyond, where no waves curve or break, 
The soft, clear sky should its own image make, 
And stars lie shining in its depths, at rest. 

But all your nobler life is unexpressed : 

As children sail the chips and boats they make 
Near the lake’s shore, nor dream its waters wide 


Were made for aught save their own childish play, — 


So your life bears upon its swelling tide 








Only the little pleasures of each day. 
Rise in your might, and sweep them all aside ; 





Be strong, be true, 





thus beautiful alway ! 











NARRAGANSETT PACERS. 


By Alice Morse Earle. 


of New England, true to their English 
instincts and habits, turned their atten- 
tion to the breeding and improving of 
horses. They imported many fine animals, 
and their magistrates framed laws to re- 
strict and improve both the native and 
imported stock. In Rhode Island, how- 
ever, the breeding of horses soon reached 
the highest pitch, and resulted in that 
famous race, the “ Narragansett Pacers.” 
The first suggestion of horse-raising in 
Narragansett was without doubt given by 
Captain John Hull of “ Pine-Tree Shilling” 
fame, who was one of the original purchas- 
ers of the “‘ Petaquamscut Tract,” or Nar- 
ragansett, from the Narragansett Indians. 


| N the earliest colonial days the settlers 


He wrote in April, 1677: “I have often 
thought if we, the partners of Point Judith 
Neck, did fence with a good stone-wall at 
the north end thereof, that no kind of 
horses nor cattle might get thereon, and 
also what other parts thereof westerly were 
needful, and procure a very good breed of 
large and fair mares and horses, and that 
no mongrel breed might come among 
them, we might have a very choice breed 
for coach-horses, some for the saddle, and 
some for the draught ; and in a few years 
might draw off considerable numbers, and 
ship them for Barbadoes Nevis, or such 
parts of the Indies where they would vend. 
We might have a vessel made for that ser- 
vice accommodated on purpose to carry 
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off horses to advantage.’’ This scheme 
was doubtless carried into effect; for in 
1686, a few years later, Dudley and _ his 
associates ordered thirty horses to be seized 
and sold to pay for building a jail. 

In a later letter Hull accuses William 
Heiffeman of horse-stealing, and shows 
therein that a quite different method was 
pursued among the early New England 
colonists in regard to that crime than the 
Lynch-law, which was in vogue among the 
early settlers in the West. He writes: “I 
am informed that you were so shameless 
that you offered to sell some of my horses. 
I would have you know that they are, by 
God’s good providence, mine. Do you 
bring me some good security for my money 
that is justly owing, and I shall be willing 
to give you some horses that you shall not 
need to offer to steal any.” 

Whatever the means may have been that 
tended to the establishment of a definite 
breed of horses, and whoever the persons 
were who employed these means, the result 
was soon evident ; for by the beginning of 
the eighteenth century the Narragansett 
Pacers were known everywhere in the new 
colonies as a choice and desirable breed 
of saddle-horses. 

It is said that the progenitor of this race 
was imported from Andalusia, in Spain, 
by Governor William Robinson. Another 
tradition is that the horses, while swim- 
ming off the coast of Spain, were picked 
up by a Narragansett sloop, and brought 
thus to Rhode Island. Thomas Hazard, 
a kinsman of Governor Robinson, also 
contributed to the enduring qualities of 
the breed by introducing into it the blood 
of “Old Snip.” So celebrated did the 
qualities of this horse become, that the 
‘Snip breed ” was not only spoken of with 
regard to the horses, but of the owners as 
weil ; and the Hazards who did not pos- 
sess the distinguishing race characteristics 
of independent self-will, were spoken of as 
not being “true Snips.”” This “ Old Snip ” 
was asserted by some persons to have 
been imported from Tripoli, but it is gen- 
erally told and believed that he was a wild 
horse running at large in the tract near 
Point Judith. 

In the year 1711 Rip Van Dam, a 
prominent citizen of New York, who was 
at a later date governor of the state, wrote 
to Jonathan Dickinson, one of the early 
mayors of Philadelphia, a very amusing 


account of his ownership of one of these 
horses. He stated that the pacer was 
shipped from Rhode Island in a sloop, 
from which he managed to jump over- 
board, swim ashore, and return to his 
former home. He was, however, again 
placed on board ship, and arrived in New 
York after a fourteen days’ passage, much 
reduced in flesh and spirits. From New 
York he was sent inland to Philadelphia 
“by post” ; that is, ridden by the post-man. 
The same post-rider rode the whole route 
from city to city, which speaks well for 
the endurance of both horse and man. 
The horse cost £32, and his freight cost 
fifty shillings. He was no beauty, although 
“so high priced,” save in his legs. “ He 
always plays and acts and never will stand 
still; he will take a glass of wine, beer, or 
cyder, and probably would drink a dram 
on acold morning.” This last extraordi- 
nary accomplishment may have been the 
result of a contagion from the universal 
habit of heavy liquor-drinking then preva- 
lent among all classes and conditions of 
men; while the swimming feat showed a 
direct descent from the Andalusian swim- 
mer. 

Dr. MacSparran, who was the pastor of 
the Narragansett church from 1721 to 
1759, wrote a little book called America 
Dissected, in which he speaks thus of the 
Narragansett Pacers: “ I have often upon 
larger pacing horses rode fifty, nay, sixty 
miles a day even in New England, where 
the roads are rough, stony and uneven.” 
He writes of Narragansett : “The produce 
of this country is principally butter, cheese, 
fat cattle, wool, and fine horses that are 
exported to all parts of English America. 
They are remarkable for fleetness and swift 
pacing, and I have seen some of them 
pace a mile in a little more than two 
minutes and a good deal less than three.” 

In the realm of fiction we find testimony 
to the qualities of the Narragansett Pacers. 
In Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans the 
heroines are represented as mounted on 
these horses, and a note explains thus: 
“In the state of Rhode Island there is a 
bay called Narragansett, so named after a 
powerful tribe of Indians which formerly 
dwelt on its banks. Accident, or one of 
those unaccountable freaks which nature 
sometimes plays in the animal world, gave 
rise to a breed of horses which were well 
known in America by the name of the 
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Narragansetts. They were small, commonly 
of the color called sorrel in America, and 
distinguished by their habit .of pacing. 
Horses of this race were, and are still, in 
much request as saddle-horses, on account 
of their hardiness and the ease of their 
movements. As they were also sure of foot, 
the Narragansetts were greatly sought for 
by females who were obliged to travel over 
the roots and holes in the ‘New Coun- 
tries.’”” Upon a later page in the book a 
description is given in these words : ‘‘ Un- 
cas was bold enough to say that the beasts 
ridden by the gentle ones planted the legs 
of one side on the ground at the same 
time, which is contrary to the movements 
of all trotting four-footed animals of my 
knowledge except the bear, and yet here 
are horses that always journey in this 
manner, as my own eyes have seen, and 
as their trail has shown for twenty long 
miles.’ 

«¢*Tis the merit of the animal.... They 
come from the shores of the Narragansett 
Bay, in the small province of Providence 
Plantations, and are celebrated for their 
hardihood, and the ease of this peculiar 
movement, though other horses are not 
unfrequently trained to the same.’ 

“¢Major Effingham has many noble 
chargers, but I have never seen one travel 
after such a sidelong gait.’ 

“¢True, for he would value the animals 
for very different properties ; still is this 
a breed highly esteemed, and as you wit- 
ness, much honored with the burdens it is 
often destined to bear.’ ” 

It is true that horses were in those days 
taught to pace. As late as the year 1770 
men followed the profession of pace-trainer 
in Ipswich, but I doubt if any other breed 
could ever acquire the peculiar pace of the 
Narragansett. 

Mr. Isaac P. Hazard writes thus of their 
peculiar and distinctive action: ‘ My 
father described the motion of this horse 
as differing from others in that its back- 
bone moved through the air in a straight 
line without inclining the rider from side 
to side as does a racker or pacer of the 
present day”; that motion could hardly 
be taught. ; 

The stories told of the endurance of 
these horses seem incredible. It was said 
that they could travel one hundred miles 
a day, over rough roads, without tiring 
their rider and without injury to themselves, 


if they were properly cared for at the end 
of the journey. At a later date James 
Robinson rode upon a pacer of mixed 
breed upon urgent business from New 
London to South Ferry, a distance of forty 
miles, without rest or refreshment. 

Many conditions joined to make the 
Narragansett Pacers so fashionable and so 
eagerly sought after. First of all, saddle- 
horses that were easy in motion were 
an absolute necessity when carriages and 
carriage roads were so few in number, and 
when nearly all travel on land was done 
on horseback. Of course, sureness of foot 
in a rough country was also indispensable ; 
this quality the Narragansetts possessed. 
They were tough and enduring and could 
travel long distances. ‘The local conditions 
for raising this breed were also favorable. 
The soil of Narragansett was exceedingly 
rich, and the crops large, so great numbers 
could be readily fed. ‘The natural forma- 
tion of the land made it possible to fence 
it easily and with little expense, a thing of 
much importance in a new country. The 
“Point Judith Tract,” which was named 
for Hull’s wife, and the Petaquamscut 
Purchase, which included Boston Neck, 
are traversed by a long chain of half-salt 
lakes, which could form, of course, one 
boundary, while with the bay and ocean 
on two other sides, it was evidently easy 
to build a stone wall, as Hull suggested, 
at the northern end, and thus cheaply and 
most effectively fence in the horses. 

There was not only in America an in- 
creasing demand for these horses, but in 
the West Indies, as Hull predicted, they 
found their best market. ‘The sugar plant- 
ers were at that time very wealthy ; and 
large cargoes of sugar, molasses, and West 
India rum were sent to the New England 
colonies, and the return ships carried south 
from Rhode Island grain, cheese, and Nar- 
ragansett Pacers. One farmer sent annu- 
ally one hundred of these horses to Cuba, 
where they soon became in such demand 
for the use of the wives and daughters of 
the planters that at last agents were sent 
to Narragansett with orders to buy pacers, 
especially the full-blooded mares, at any 
price. An agent from Virginia also estab- 
lished himself upon the Rowland Brown 
farm on Tower Hill, and purchased pacers 
for Virginian horse-raisers. 

It has been said that the great exporta- 
tion to the West Indies finally exterminated 
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this breed of pacers, but it is impossible 
to believe that so shrewd a race as were 
those Rhode Island farmers would ever 
have permitted such a killing of the goose 
of the golden eggs. ‘The decay of the 
race was the result of a most simple law, 
—cause and effect. After the Revolu- 
tionary War the conditions which rendered 
the pacers so desirable and valuable no 
longer existed. The roads were improved, 
so great sureness of foot was not so im- 
portant. Carriages and chaises became 
common, the saddle was less used; and 
the American trotter was evolved, who was 
a better carriage horse, and a cheaper 
one, as he could be used for both light 
and heavy work, while heavy draughting 
stiffened the joints of the pacer, and de- 
stroyed the very qualities for which he 
was most valuable. ‘Thus being no longer 
needed, the pacer ceased to exist.. So 
rapid was this decline, that in the year 
1800 only one full-blooded Narragansett 
Pacer was known to be living. 

In the War of 1812 the British man-of- 
war Orpheus cruised the waters of Nar- 
ragansett Bay asa blockader. The captain 
endeavored, by agents, to obtain a Narra- 
gansett Pacer as a gift for his wife ; but in 
vain, —not a horse of the fine breed could 
be found. 

There died in Wickford, R.I., a few 
years ago, a so-called Narragansett Pacer, 
that was nearly full-blooded. She was a 
villanously ugly animal of a faded, sun- 
burnt sorrel color. She was so abnormally 
broad-backed and broad-bodied that a 
male rider who sat astride her was forced 
to stick his legs out at a most awkward 
and ridiculous angle. ‘That broad back 
would, however, have carried very com- 
fortably a side-saddle or a pillion, such as 
our ancestresses rode upon. Being ex- 
tremely short-legged, this treasured relic 
was phenomenally slow; and altogether, 
the Narragansett Pacer, though an object 
of great pride, and even veneration, to her 


owner, was not all our fancy painted her. 
Like much else in the “ good old times,” 
the Narragansett Pacer was more honored 
in our imagination than in the reality. 

Watson, in his gossiping Annals of 
Philadelphia, speaks often of this breed 
of horses. He says: “The character of 
the steeds used and preferred for riding 
have undergone the change of fashion ; in 
the old times the horses most valued were 
pacers, now so odious deemed. To this 
end the breed was propagated with care, 
and pace-racers were held in preference. 
The Narragansett racers of Rhode Island 
were held in such esteem that they were 
sent for at much trouble and expense by 
some few who were choice in their selec- 
tions.” Watson also adduces the testi- 
mony of various aged people that all gen- 
teel horses were pacers, and that trotters 
were a base race, and also gives an account 
of pace-racers in Philadelphia. Updike’s 
LTistory of the Narragansett Church, from 
which the fullest account of the pacers is 
taken, also asserts that there were pace- 
races given at Little Neck Beach, at which 
the prizes were silver tankards. If we can 
believe Dr. MacSparran, or rather (since 
of course we would not doubt a clergy- 
man’s word upon the speed of a horse), 
if we can be confident that he had a good 
watch, though of course not a stop watch, 
and that he took the time of “a little over 
two minutes”’ with any care, there must 
have been some very good sport on Little 
Neck Beach. 

All now has changed since those gay 
days. The swift horses are now extinct 
that carried many a gallant and fair rider 
on saddle and pillion through sunny Aquid- 
neck in Dean Berkeley’s day, and up and 
down hospitable Narragansett when Dr. 
MacSparran preached in the old Narra- 
gansett church. Only a name and a few 
scanty records remain to tell of the exist- 
ence of this first race of distinctively 
American horses. 











TO JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
By Wilham Herbert Carruth. 


[In memory of a visit to the poet by two friends, one from South Carolina, the other from Kansas.]} 


BENIGNANT spirit, to thy hallowed seat, 

Led by the homage due to seer and sage, 

Came late two children of the newer age 
To sit a deathless hour at thy feet ; 

One from the freshened ardor and generous heat 

Of the Palmetto’s twice-bought heritage, 

And one made from the plains his pilgrimage 
Where bleeding Kansas’ wounds are healed with wheat. 
Oh, well for thee, my country, proud and fair, 

When the New North, reborn in the Wide West, 
And the New South, in such serener air, 

Shall the New Union in one fane invest 
Of sweet good-will,— and woe to those who tear 

Like vampires the old wounds upon thy breast ! 


EDWARD BELLAMY. 
By Allen Eastman Cross. 


In days of old the prophet came 

With eye of scorn and tongue of flame, 
A comrade of the mountain wild, 

The lonely desert’s lonelier child, 

A scourge of God, with flail .of fire 

To lash and burn men’s soft attire. 


Once more the prophet comes; but lo! 
With no prophetic signs to show, 

He walks the common ways of men, 

The gentle, patient citizen — 

“In soft attire’! and yet with force 

To stem or turn a nation’s course, 

To scourge the strong, to raise the weak, 
Men’s pride to burn, their rights to speak, 
He bids the burdened people hold, 
Unblighted by the curse of gold, . 
The lives God gave them, fair and free, 
’ And crowned with sweet humanity. 














A STRANGE DINNER-PARTY. 


By Grace Ellery Channing. 


, THE Hon. Sir Harry 
RANDOLPH TO THE 
EARL AND COUNTESS 
J ¢? OF RANDOLPH. 






y 
P e) BOosTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 


»Y Dear Father and 

Mother : 

I have taken passage on the good ship 
Fortunatus, which sails for England next 
week. I write this, taking advantage of the 
cutter Stephen B., which His Excellency 
Governor Bernard hath just apprised me 
will leave these parts for Liverpool at full 
tide. 

I am the happiest man alive. I bring 
you home the fairest bride that ever trod 
the Randolph halls, the sweetest daughter 
in England. 

I beseech you, my honored parents, to 
suspend alike your consternation and anger 
while I relate to you the whole tale. Twill 
not take long, and I know you not if you 
do not then declare that I have acted as 
becomes a son of our house and an English 
gentleman. 

I have already written you touching the 
outcome of the business with which it hath 
pleased our Gracious Master the King to 
entrust me, and I will not now take space 
to dwell upon these matters, save to say 
that I have, I believe, met with as much 
success as could be looked for, when one 
taketh into account the troublous nature 
of the times and the fixed and unbending 
character of these people with whom I 
have to deal. Of a truth, they are as proud 
and stiff-necked a set as I have yet in all 
my roving about the world encountered. 

You are already conversant with the 
manner of my stay in Boston, and that I 
was well received and most honorably en- 
tertained, each man vying with his neigh- 
bor in who should show me the greatest 
courtesy. For my part, I trust I have not 
borne myself altogether ill, but as became 
a gentleman of the Court. 

At the balls and routs I have had the 
good fortune to meet the wives and daugh- 
ters of the most respected gentlemen, 


many of whom, I protest, would do honor 
to the highest court-circles, for wit, beauty, 
and skill in all feminine arts. By far the 
fairest of them all is Mistress Dorothy 
Wentworth. There is not a gallant in 
3oston who hath not wasted his sighs and 
prayers at her feet and had for all answer 
to his importunities her sweet disdain, until 
— but I anticipate. 

Her father is that upright and austere 
John Wentworth of whom England hath 
heard, the leader in all the stirring policy 
of the colony: a man of great natural 
parts, of profound statesmanship, of a 
bearing so noble and lofty that it would 
not misbecome a Minister of State. Much 
dealing have I had with this gentleman in 
the courts of publick affairs. It were im- 
possible not to look upon him with esteem. 
Mistress Dorothy is his only daughter, and 
in that her mother died in giving her life, 
the tie between father and child hath been 
peculiarly tender. From the first she 
received my gallantries graciously, though 
she hideth under all her gayety a quiet dig- 
nity which remindeth one oddly of her 
grave father. Still she was all condescen- 
sion, wit, and beauty, with an unaffected 
charm and naturalness I have never seen 
equalled. I forget that you will see for 
yourself ere long and laugh at my poor 
efforts to describe what no man could. 

I have no space to dwell upon the days 
and weeks, the balls and routs, the walks 
and drives, in which Mistress Dorothy and 
I were thrown together. It sufficeth that 
I loved her ere I knew it, and it seemed 
to me that she did look upon me with 
favor. "Iwas not long ere I was her ac- 
knowledged cavalier in all the routs and 
merry-makings, and so one day I woke to 
find that all my heart was gone from me 
to her! The knowledge which at first 
filled me with a great joy soon grew to 
terror and remorse, for I bethought me 
who and what I was; how that I was the 
last of a great line in whom were many 
noble houses centred, the heir of all the 
lands and titles which have been the pride 
of our family for centuries, bound by every 
obligation alike of honor and of duty to 
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wed within mine own class and estate, and 
so preserve the purity of descent unbroken. 
I thought of you, my dear father and 
mother, of how such a mésadliance would 
go near to break your hearts and bow your 
gray hairs with sorrow; and I thought of 
my young sisters and brothers. And then 
I thought of Dorothy! And when her 
sweet face in all its loveliness and purity 
and native pride (the sweetest ever earth 
saw) came before me, and I knew how 
‘twas but the faint shadow of her inner 
purity and loveliness, my heart seemed like 
to break that she could never be my wife. 
For my wife she never should be — I swore 
it then— whatever it might cost me, for 
the faith in which I was bred was strong 
within me, that a great heritage like mine 
was but a trust which a gentleman must 
hand down with undimmed lustre to his 
heirs after him. ‘This must a gentleman 
and a man of honor do; how much more 
I, who held in keeping the honor of so 
many noble lines. 1 swore it to myself, 
and, for I feared even while I madly hoped 
it, that Dorothy loved me,—I resolved 
also to keep away from her, but by degrees, 
so that she might not guess it. And since 
I would not awaken any suspicion, and had 
been that night bidden to sup at Went- 
worth’s (and as, moreover, my eyes were 
aching for a sight of hers), I persuaded 
myself that courtesy and prudence alike 
counselled my going for this one time, 
which I did, and was so winningly received 
by Mistress Dorothy that I came home in 
worse case than ever. 

Like reasons found I for accepting an 
invitation to dine with Master Quincy, 
where I sat next to Dorothy (not Mistress 
Dorothy Quincy, but my Dorothy, in a 
pale blue gown which set off her wild-rose 
face) ; and so it went. There was ever a 
reason why I must needs go, and that place 
at which I was to draw the line remained 
ever in the future. And so I saw more 
and more of the maiden and more and 
more madly loved her from day to day. 

All might still have been well had I not, 
with a folly for which there is no account 
but a lover’s insanity, accepted the invita- 
tion of His Excellency’s friend, Master 
sradford, to pass some days with him at 
his house in the town of Bristol, in the 
colony of Rhode Island, some miles from 
3oston. You must know that this is a 
small town, for the possession of which 


there hath been much controversy between 
the two colonies till ’twas settled by His 
Majesty’s Commissioners in favor of Rhode 
Island. Yet many of the fine gentlemen 
of Boston retain their stately residences 
and great farms there ; and of this number 
are Wentworth and Bradford. Indeed, 
*twas there Dorothy was born, and she 
hath loved the spot, I do believe, as well 
as we in England our ancestral houses. 

Master Bradford having done me the 
honor to invite me, I made haste to accept. 
Dorothy and her father had already gone 
down to Bristol, Wentworth being called 
there on pressing business, and I knew 
none could keep him long from Boston. 
We made the journey by stage, and what 
with the cold, the badness of the roads, 
and the lateness of the season, ’twas no 
holiday trip, I promise you, and we were 
all content to reach Bradford’s house, 
where warm rooms and dinner and good 
cheer awaited us. 

It wanted a week to Christmas, and 
Bradford having much to attend to in the 
town, where he hath great influence and 
dignity, it fell naturally that I mounted my 
horse daily and rode over to Wentworth’s 
mansion (the finest in all the town), where 
a pair of lovely eyes grew ever brighter at 
my arrival and a little hand gave itself more 
and more willingly into mine own. It 
chanced that Wentworth as well as Brad- 
ford was much occupied, so Dorothy and 
I spent the greater part of this week to- 
gether, and what qualms and pricks of 
conscience I had were all too readily dissi- 
pated in the sweetness of her society ; the 
more readily as I had resolved that upon 
my return to town I would make haste to 
leave these parts forever. You will blush 
for my conduct and think I must have 
been mad indeed; but as I live I think 
myself to have been swayed by a wiser 
power than my own, and that my folly was 
but obedience to the higher reason within 
me which would not hearken to that sense- 
less thing I had set up and called my 
duty. 

However that may be, I went, and at 
last ’twas Christmas Eve. I was spending 
it with Dorothy, for Bradford had set me 
down there on his way to some publick 
meeting, and had carried Wentworth with 
him. You must know that there is a 
strange freedom in these New England 
households, and the young men and maid- 
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ens are left much to one another’s society ; 
yet have I never heard that such freedom 
is abused, rather it doth tend to a certain 
respectful equality between the two. 

I was bidden to a great dinner on the 
morrow at Wentworth’s, in my _ honor. 
Dorothy had named over to me all the 
great personages who were to be of the 
company, with much merry gossip thereon, 
and I had sung her the latest English 
ballad to her accompaniment on the spinet ; 
and so at length we drew near the fire — 
and my heart was hotter than it! Never 
had she been so gracious and tender, so 
that I could read her whole heart in her 
eyes. 

As we stood together, the tall clock in 
the hall struck ten. “It groweth late,” 
said Dorothy. “I marvel what keepeth 
my father and Mr. Bradford so long.” 

“Hath the evening been so tedious,” I 
answered with a glance of playful reproach, 
“that you call it late? Also, you forget 
tis Christmas Eve.” 

“Christmas Eve!” Dorothy repeated. 
“We observe it not in New England. 
They say ’tis a popish practice; yet I 
confess I would fain see it once. ‘Tell me, 
Sir Harry, if you were now in England, 
how would you pass this evening?” 

I sent my fancy back to the English 
Christmases at Randolph, and told her at 
length of the gathering there would be, — 
how the old halls would be decked in holly, 
and there would be feasting and merry- 
making of all kinds. Nay, while I talked, 
methought I was there with you. 

“Tis fine,” said Dorothy, with a sigh, 
when I had done. “TI would like well to 
see it, though it be but popery. This is 
but a dull Christmas Eve for you, Sir 
Harry,” she added, with a demure glance 
at me above her fan. 

“Tis the happiest I ever spent !”’ cried 
I so vehemently that she was all confused, 
and the fan slipped from her fingers. The 
sight of her confusion and blushes undid 
me utterly. She stooped to pick up her 
fan, but I was before her, and caught both 
it and her hand together, and kissed her 
hand passionately. Then looking up and 
seeing in her eyes no anger, but a sweet 
consenting, all the madness of the past 
month mounted straight to my brain, and 
before I knew it I had caught her in my 
arms and kissed her lips again and yet 
again. 
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I came to my senses, and releasing her, 
drew back and knew myself for the basest 
wretch on earth. She was all rosy and 
confused. 

“Sir Harry,” saith she, “Sir Harry” — 
and stood blushing. 

Ah, how I cursed my lack of manhood ! 
for even then the habit of my life was 
strong in me, so that I saw but the one 
step to be taken. I took her two hands 
in mine with a profound respect, but dared 
not raise my shamed eyes to her face. 

“Mistress Dorothy,” said I, “I have 
gone mad utterly. Forgive me! I pray 
you, forgive me!” 

“What mean you, Sir Harry?” she fal- 
tered so sweetly that I looked up perforce, 
and saw that in her face which made me 
feel a thousand times the worse. I dropped 
my eyes again. “I mean that I love you, 
Dorothy, with all my heart,” I said fer- 
vently ; “and that I pray you to pardon 
me —TI pray you, Dorothy !” 

Now I truly thought I had told it all, 
instead of which a wonderful light dawned 
suddenly in the maiden’s face. “Sir Harry,” 
saith she, so low and falteringly that I 
could scarce hear it, “there doth — need 
no pardon — where is — no offence.” 

“Dorothy, Dorothy!” cried I, now 
grown fairly desperate. ‘Thou dost not 
understand. I love thee —love thee, — 
shall ever love thee ; but I am bound hand 
and foot. I cannot, I cannot, — thou dost 
not understand!” Thank heaven! for 
very shame my tongue failed me; and I 
could say no more. But ’twas enough. I 
saw Dorothy’s face grow suddenly white. 

“ What is it?’ saith she, with a thrill 
of awakening fear and pride. “ What is 
it? I do not understand, Sir Harry.” 
She would have drawn away her hand, but 
I held it fast, and kissed it passionately ; 
and between my kisses I moaned rather 
than said, “ Dorothy, my love, my darling, 
why am I not free to wed as other men? 
Must I give thee up? Must an earldom 
and a title come between thee and me?” 

Her small hands were torn rather than 
drawn away from mine. 

“Yes, Sir Harry Randolph, it must!” 
said she, like ice, and I saw her face with 
such a look as it had turned to marble ; 
and then I knew that she had compre- 
hended the slight I had put upon her, and 
that her pride had received a mortal wound. 
At which, losing sight of what sense re- 
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mained to me, I cast myself madly upon 
my knees before her. 

“ Dorothy !” I cried, “ Dorothy! Look 
not so! Thou dost not know! I love thee 
with my whole heart: I shall love thee 
till I die. "Tis the bitterness of death that 
I cannot wed thee! Naught else should 
come between us; but ’tis my honor is 
engaged, — the honor of a great name I 
hold in trust.” 

Worse I could not have said. 

“Sir Harry,” saith she, with blazing 
eyes, “are you mad indeed? Or per- 
chance this is the Christmas mumming 
you were telling me of? I would fain re- 
mind you that I am no English lady to 
understand it, but plain Puritan Dorothy 
Wentworth. Up, sir, up, for shame! 
Father!” 

She stopped short, all quivering with 
splendid indignation. 

“Master Bradford awaiteth you, Sir 
Harry Randolph,” said Wentworth, com- 
ing quietly forward, speaking in his accus- 
tomed measured tones. ‘“ And as ’tis late, 
he will not enter, but sendeth thee good- 
night, Dorothy, by me.” 

He spoke so calmly that I could not for 
the life of me judge whether he had over- 
heard aught, and if it were by chance or 
design that he had placed himself by Dor- 
othy, who stood now white and silent at 
all her slender height. 

There was nothing but to make my 
adieus as I best could, which I did with- 
out knowing how, and was bowing myself 
stumblingly out of the door when Went- 
worth’s stately tones reached me : — 

“Forget not, I pray you, sir, that you 
are to dine with us to-morrow. Dorothy, 
hast thou reminded Sir Harry? Join with 
me in assuring his lordship that we are 
sensible of the honor he will do us.” And 
now I knew Wentworth had heard all. 

“Right willingly, father,” answered 
Dorothy, proudly, — how like the two 
were! “I pray you, forget it not, my 
lord !” 

What I muttered I know not, and forth 
I stumbled into the night. Nay, I will not 
dwell upon that time. Heaven save I 
should e’er pass such another! Never was 
man so miserably torn between loyalty to 
his love and loyalty to the house from which 
he sprung, and the illustrious name he bore 
and the parents who bore him. For the 
result, — the tale shall tell it. 


It was a bitter Christmas Day, though 
without snow ; and most strange it seemed 
to be wakened by no bells ringing to ser- 
vice, no sounds of Christmas festivity and 
observance, all such being eschewed by the 
Puritans as “ relics of popery,”’ which they 
abhor. 

It was noon when we reached Master 
Wentworth’s house, Master Bradford, his 
good lady, and I being driven thither in his 
coach drawn by four fine horses. Went- 
worth’s slaves in livery stood waiting for 
us at the entrance gates, which they threw 
open at our approach. My heart beat like 
to burst through my waistcoat as we drew 
up at the steps of the mansion, at the head 
of which stood Wentworth and Mistress 
Dorothy surrounded by the guests of im- 
portance and the entire household assem- 
bled in my honor. Among them was His 
Excellency Governor Hopkins of Rhode 
Island. Methought Wentworth never 
looked more imposing. Beside him stood 
my sweetheart, paler than her wont, but 
every whit as stately in her maiden grace, 
attired in a robe of pale blue brocade, — 
a sight to set my poor heart at a madder 
dance than ever! 

All this I saw as we drew up to the door. 
The wheels had scarce stopped grating on 
the gravel and the slaves jumped from their 
seats ere Wentworth himself advanced and 
threw open the carriage door. 

“ Madam!” said he with a profound 
and stately obeisance, “Gentlemen! you 
are right welcome to my poor house! Do 
me the honor to enter!” 

“Sir,” replied Bradford, 
“the honor is ours!” 

Wentworth then gave his arm to the 
Madam Bradford, and we followed up the 
steps. 

“Mistress Dorothy, your humble ser- 
vant!” said Bradford, saluting her. I 
bowed in silence above the ice-cold little 
finger-tips which just touched my hand. 
For my life I had not the heart to raise 
my eyes to the proud-set face. The one 
glimpse from the carriage had sufficed to 
steal all my courage from me. 

“Enter first, Sir Harry!” said Brad- 
ford’s jovial voice. ‘ Nay, I protest !—” 
as I would have had him pass before. “ As 
the representative of His Majesty, meet 
it is you should take precedence of. his 
humble servant.” And not to make fur- 
ther words I followed our host between 


descending, 
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the rows of liveried servants into the great 
drawing-room, where a mighty fire blazed 
upon the hearth. 

Bradford rubbed his hands. “Ha!” 
said he, ‘“’tis a welcome sight on such a 
day, a good New England fire! You will 
see naught finer, Sir Harry, in Old Eng- 
land.” 

“You forget, sir,” I rejoined, trying to 
answer with suitable spirit and lightness, 
though in truth I scarce knew what I was 
saying while yonder stood my sweetheart 
as cold and stately as an ice-maiden, — 
“you forget there will be many such a 
blazing hearth this day throughout Eng- 
land, and ever while there are hearts to 
love and hands to light the yule-log !” 

Now had I indeed done it! Bradford 
and Master Wentworth each drew himself 
up, and there was a look of disapproval on 
every face. 

“Tn truth,” said Bradford, coldly, “ you 
remind us in season of what we had fain 
forgotten, Sir Harry, that England still 
countenanceth the mumming and trickery 
of popish observance.” 

“Well were it for her,’’ added Went- 
worth, severely, ‘‘and better fitting a land 
of Christian men and women, that every 
hearth in England should show chill and 
fireless to-day than be lighted up for such 
ungodly revels!” 

Now indeed I knew not which way it 
became me to look, when a new bustle of 
arrivals diverted all eyes to the door and 
away from my hapless self. I was still 
thanking Providence for that good fortune, 
as I stood warming me at the grateful blaze, 
wondering in my mind to whom I should 
most safely address myself, since I had no 
wit to guard my tongue that day. 

“You found your drive but a cold and 
cheerless one, I fear me, sir,’’ said a sud- 
den clear, low voice at my elbow, so that 
I started violently and was like to have 
overset the small table which stood near. 

“T crave a thousand pardons, Mistress 
Dorothy, for my awkwardness,” I said, 
while all my heart rose up with hope and 
gratitude, construing her speech as a sign 
of forgiveness. “I have been chilled, ’tis 
true — but ’tis gone.” What more I would 
have said died away unspoken, for she met 
the speaking glance I gave her all steadily, 
nor did a line of her face change. 

“Tn truth,” she answered, in her sweet, 
cold tones, “Iam glad of it. "Tis a warm- 
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ing blaze. Our New England forests yield 
us noble firewood. I doubt if your own 
broad acres of Randolph, my lord, could 
furnish better.” 
“ Dorothy !” exclaimed I, for there was 
none to hear, and I was heart-pierced with 
her beauty and her coldness, and the sud- 
den knowledge that, so far from friendliness 
or forgiveness, her pride was but bent to 
show me every atom of the formal statelli- 
ness and attention due to the guest of 
honor and His Majesty’s Commissioner. 

“ Sir!’ saith she, in reply to my out- 
burst, — and nothing more. 

“Dorothy,” I said, “have you no mercy 
in your heart? Is my offence so bitter 
that all my love—” I know not what I 
would have said. She looked at me with 
chill disdain, and her sweet lips curled. 

“My Lord Commissioner,” said she, 
“you speak at random. I fear me you 
are not yourself. The cold, perchance, 
hath been too much?” 

“Madam !” I broke out, low and bitterly, 
“the cold hath indeed been too much for 


me, as you say: I am chilled to the 
heart !”’ 
“Indeed,” she made answer; “ your 


Lordship will do well to keep within the 
blaze then; yet ’tis but a moment you 
were warm enow! Pray draw a seat 
nearer, Sir Harry! "I'would please my 
father ill you should have lack of warmth 
in his house.” She made a dainty motion 
towards the fire with her fan. 

“ Madam,” I replied, biting my lips and 
bowing low, “have no fear; I have naught 
to complain of, having ever received be- 
yond what I merited.” 

“ You are over-modest !”” Mistress Doro- 


‘thy replied, calmly unfurling her great 


fan, and fanning herself languidly, — so 
lovely a sight that my arms did ache to 
clasp her to my heart. “Yet ’tis said 
modesty becometh even very great men— 
I crave your Lordship’s pardon, did you 
speak ?” 

Ay, did I, a smothered oath. I an- 
swered, “‘ Nay, madam ; ’twere useless !” 

“ Nay, then,” said she with a somewhat 
heightened coloring, “ your Lordship will 
excuse me,—who am not in the least 
chilled, —the blaze is over-warm.”’ She 
dropped me a courtesy and moved away, 
leaving me to grind my teeth and curse 
myself for everything by turns. 

And yet what had I to complain of? 
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Never was manner more faultless, courtesy 
more precise. ‘The finest dames in the 
land could not have received His Majesty’s 
self with more punctilious etiquette ; not a 
Lady of Randolph could have borne her- 
self with an exacter grace. And I had let 
her see I deemed it condescension to wed 
with such as she! O fool ! 

I was standing oblivious to all but my 
fury and bitterness and self-contempt, and 
now, the room being filled with guests, 
and dinner being announced, Wentworth 
approached me with Mistress Dorothy 
upon his arm. As guest of honor I was to 
escort the hostess, that no point of formality 
might be set at naught. Our host followed 
with Madam Bradford, and the rest of the 
company in order. My sweetheart’s hand 
rested upon my sleeve as a snowflake might 
have lain there ; and yet, for all its chill 
lightness, my heart beat high to feel it, 
and to see the proud little head so near 
my shoulder, and to hear the dainty feet 
in their high-heeled slippers clicking beside 
me, and the stiff rustling of her brocade 
gown sweeping along the oaken floor, — 
the queenliest little figure in all the world. 

The table, set forth with old plate and 
damask, and loaded with good cheer of all 
kinds, stood in the great dining-hall, which 
I have before described to you ; and slaves 
stood in waiting behind the chairs. Went- 
worth took one end of the table, with 
Madam Bradford on his right; and I was 
placed at the other end of the board, at 
the right of Mistress Dorothy, whom I 
handed to her seat with my best court 
bow. With much rustling and bowing, the 
company took their seats, and on a sign 
from Wentworth the worthy Master Upton 
asked the Divine Grace in a lengthy peti- 
tion. Methought I observed signs of relief 
on every face when the good man brought 
his address to an end, and our host gave 
the customary signal for the dinner to be 
served. ‘This he did by a stately wave of 
his hand over the well-spread table, and 
the words, “ Friends, you see your dinner !” 

At that instant, while our lips were 
opened to make the response demanded 
by etiquette, there was a piercing shriek, 
and in rushed Wentworth’s housekeeper, 
white as a sheet, and screaming between 
every gasp, like one beside herself, “ Fire ! 
fire! Lord save us!—the house hath 
ta’en fire !— the fore part is all in flames ! 
O Lord! O Lord!” 


The guests had started up at her en- 
trance, and every cheek was ashen; for 
truly, between the shrieking woman and 
the hubbub and disorder which began to 
grow outside, with servants running hither 
and thither and screaming, it was like to 
have been a scene of madness in another 
minute. Meanwhile the crazy woman went 
on shrieking: “O Lord! O gentlemen! 
What shall we do!” 

I sprang from my seat. 
cried I, “ to the rescue !” 

“ Bravo! Sir Harry,” cried Bradford, 
and they all cried, “To the rescue!” and 
jumped from their chairs, when the voice 
of our host rang out above the din. 

“Gentlemen! Sir Harry!” 
We stopped as if shot. 


“ Gentlemen,” 


Wentworth had 
risen, his stern eyes blazing and his arm 
extended. 

“Sit you down!” said he. 
stirreth but at my command.” 

We every one of us sat down silently. 
I believe we should have done so had the 
fire been upon us. 

“Tis well,” said Wentworth, — and more 
gently, “I thank you, gentlemen, and you, 
my Lord Commissioner, for your ready 
will, but here hath no need.” 

At this moment the crying jade began to 
shriek again, “O Lord! O Lord! ‘There 
goeth the timbers! We are all lost!” 

“Remove that woman!” said Went- 
worth, sternly. In an instant she was borne 
out, still shrieking, by half a dozen slaves. 
“Open those doors!” was our host’s 
next command. ‘The double casements 
behind us were flung instantly open by the 
servants, who, all shaking with fright as 
they were, kept their rolling white eye- 
balls fixed upon their master, and obeyed 
his every gesture with the promptitude of 
terror. 

“ Now,” said Wentworth, “ out with the 
tables !”” 

Twenty hands were laid upon them 
instantly, but he stopped them with a 
gesture. 

“Tt needs not,” said he; “ my servants 
know their business.” 

We dropped our hands and stood mutely 
while the great tables, groaning beneath 
the weight of their furnishings, were borne 
out and set far down the lawn beneath the 
elms. And all the time the noise of the 
fire and the shrieks of the house-servants 
grew louder. Yet Wentworth stood im- 
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movable and stately at his place, and for 
very shame none had dared to start. 

“?Tis well,” he said, when the tables 
were established and the mute, panic- 
stricken servants had carried the chairs 
out after. ‘Gentlemen, lend your arms 
to conduct these ladies. — But first — the 
air will be keen outside. And Joe! Sam!” 
—he turned to the slaves. “Go, bring 
hither the wraps !” 

They disappeared, but were hurrying 
back in an instant, their faces showing well- 
nigh white through the black. 

“How now?” said Wentworth, impa- 
tiently. 

“Please, sah,” said the oldest, a vener- 
able fellow, his eyes rolling in his head, 
“the fire am done burned ’em up—it 
done clean —”’ 

“Peace!” interrupted Wentworth; “ bring 
whatever you can find, then. Quick! the 
laundry, the kitchen! Take what there is 
to be had.” Setting the example, he 
lifted a broidered table-cover from a stand 
and put it about the shoulders of Madam 
Bradford, whose teeth were chattering, in- 
deed, but not with cold. And as fast as 
the slaves returned, their arms heaped with 
curtains, table-cloths,—a motley assort- 
ment,—the strange wraps were donned 
hastily, without a word or smile. 

“Now,” said Wentworth, giving his arm 
to Madam Bradford, who had just wit 
enough left to take it, “to the tables !” 

I glanced at Dorothy. She was paler, 
but her eyes burned proudly, and I saw 
that all her father’s spirit was afire within 
her. 

A beam fell outside with a crash. 

“To the tables!’ commanded Went- 
worth, unmoved. “The fire gaineth upon 
us.” 

“But, Master Wentworth, — sir, ’tis mad- 
ness !”’ cried Bradford at last, summoning 
courage to speak. “Let us place these 
ladies in safety — that were but fitting — 
but let not the noble house go without an 
effort to save it. We have lost precious 
minutes, but who knoweth if it be yet too 
late! Sir Harry, join your entreaties,” — 
he turned to me. 

“ Sir,” replied Wentworth, for all answer, 
“the dinner, my guests, and my Lord Com- 
missioner are waiting! To the tables!” 

A knife in my heart had not made me 
wince more. I glanced perforce at the 
maiden on my arm, and saw a great proud 


light in her eyes. Nay, I know not which 
were prouder of the two, father or daughter, 

There was a great sound of falling wood, 
and a cry arose outside. 

“The staircase, it hath fallen !”’ 

“Enough,” said Wentworth ; “on to the 
tables !”’ and at the word the panic-stricken 
guests trooped forth from the now blazing 
house upon the lawn, and, marshalled by 
Wentworth, seated themselves about the 
tables. 

Stranger dinner-party sure did never eye 
of man witness. Imagine the scene your- 
selves: the wintry lawn; the glittering 
tables set beneath leafless elms ; the blue 
sky overhead; the richly dressed guests 
shivering in the keen air underneath their 
motley wrappings ; the panic-stricken ser- 
vants ; and for background the noble man- 
sion outlined against the sky, with flames 
already bursting from its windows; the 
roaring and crackling ; the frightened cack- 
ling of hens and geese ; all the confusion ; 
and at the head of the table the calm, un- 
moved presence of Wentworth as he stood 
in his place and indicated the table with a 
dignified gesture. 

“ Friends,” said he, “you see your 
dinner !” 

And the frightened guests, with many a 
furtive backward glance at the tongues of 
flame, made haste to pipe up tremulously 
the customary, expected response : — 

“And a very good dinner we see !” 

The trembling servants passed the viands 
and poured the wine, which the guests 
essayed nervously to eat and drink with 
would-be ease and comfort. Now and 
again the sound of a falling beam would be 
echoed by a falling cup from some shiver- 
ing hand, or the cracking of timbers by 
the rattling of glass in shaking fingers. 
Fitful and effervescent attempts at gayety 
died away in the ever-increasing, greedy 
roar of flames, and answering sullen groans 
of wood, as room after room fell into 
shapeless ruin. 

Wentworth sat erect and imperturbable. 
He did not once turn his head to look at 
the scene of wrath and ruin behind him ; 
not a muscle of his face quivered. Courte- 
ous, magnificent, and attentive to his every 
duty, he kept up an easy and dignified 
flow of conversation, pressing upon his 
guests the dainties and delicacies with all 
the concern of a man who hath naught 
weightier upon his mind; ever and anon 
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letting fall a glance of rebuke upon the 
hapless slave who dropped a dish or over- 
poured a wineglass. 

“A little more of the turkey, Mistress 
Bradford, or the duck? Nay, I protest 
you eat nothing! Is your tea agreeable, 
Mistress Wanton? Master Bradford, Sir 
Harry, a glass of Burgundy? Cudjoe, fill 
my Lord Commissioner’s glass. Dorothy, 
look you to Sir Harry’s comfort. And so, 
Master Bradford, you deem there will be 
no further trouble with those _pestilent 
malcontents ?” 

What Bradford would have said man 
knoweth not, for at that moment there 
was a louder crash, so that the guests 
started anew in their seats; and looking 
up, I beheld the chimney which had fallen, 
and all the gable of the house which still 
stood had taken flames. I saw a sudden 
whiteness in Dorothy’s face, and then be- 
thought me ’twas her own room wherein 
were all her treasures and her mother’s 
portrait. I started from my seat, but two 
hands were clasped upon my arm. 

“Sir,” said Dorothy, “what would you 
do?” 

“ Your mother’s portrait. I will save it.” 

I saw her suddenly flush, the tears stood 
in her eyes, and the hand that held me 
fast by the cuff trembled. 

“Nay,” she said, after a brief second’s 
pause, “ what of it?” 

“Let me go, Dorothy! Let me go 
said I, eagerly., “I will save it for thee ; 
tis not yet too late. . 


'? 


Unloose me ! 

But her small hands held me with a clasp 
of steel, and her sweet eyes looked at me, 
oh, how strangely! while her face grew 
proud and cold. 

“ Nay,” she said, “keep your seat, Sir 
Harry.” 

“ Dorothy,” cried I, bitterly, “thou art 
inexorable !” 

“Sir,” she said, with a look that went 
through my very heart, “what boots a 
picture more or less? See you not, we 
entertain the King’s Commissioner ?” 

Struck to the soul, I would have replied 
with all the fire of my feelings ; but ere I 
had time to speak, the strange girl had 
risen to her feet. 

“Father,” said she, and at her sweet, 
ringing tones every eye turned to her 
where she stood so proudly, the wineglass 
clutched in one little hand. “ Father,” 
saith she, “our guests grow cool, methinks, 


in this biting air. Were it not well we 
warmed them with a toast? And since 
my brother is afar, were it not fitting I 
took his place, and named it?” 

Wentworth had risen at her word, and 
every other man with him; and now he 
looked down the long table at his daugh- 
ter, and I saw a glow of answering pride 
kindle his stern face. 

“Tt were right well, Dorothy,” he made 
answer. “Thy brother had not spoken 
more aptly. Name thy toast, my child, 
though we guess what ’twill be.” He 
bowed to me ; and all the guests turned in 
my direction, with their glasses raised. 

“I crave your pardon, father,” answered 
Dorothy, with spirit. “ Not so. My Lord 
Commissioner taketh not first place. Ladies 
and gentlemen, loyal Americans all, I give 
you the health of His Majesty the King ! 
May God preserve him !” 

“God preserve him!” echoed all, as 
the glasses were drained to the lees. 

“Fill your glasses again, gentlemen,” 
quoth the strange maiden, and sent her 
great eyes flashing up and down the table, 
so that every man obeyed her instantly. 
When ’twas so, “Gentlemen,” saith she, 
lifting her glass very high and slowly, and 
speaking so distinctly and proudly that 
every word fell like a fine dagger from her 
lips, cutting as it went, “I give you our 
guest of honor, His Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner, the very noble Sir Harry Randolph, 
Lord of Randolph. Drink, gentlemen ! 
’Tis an honor you do yourselves!” She 
raised the glass to her lips with a superb 
gesture. 

*Twas too much to be borne. “Hold!” 
I cried, angrily, starting forward, laying my 
hand upon hers. ‘The glass dropped from 
her lips ; and she remained breathless, her 
eyes fixed upon me with mingled defiance 
and dread, the color coming and going in 
her face. The company stood as petrified. 
But I was myself at last. Not the powers 
of all the earth could have held me back. 
Drawing myself to all my height, I turned 
to Wentworth, still keeping my hand on 
Dorothy’s, which as I went on trembled 
more and more within it. 

“Sir,” said I, “you have received me 
honorably ; you have entertained me cour- 
teously, nay, as I think never guest was 
entertained before. Honor, indeed, you 
would do me to drink my health, as you 
have proposed, yet I pray you drink it not. 
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I swear ’twill be no joy nor pride to me, 
but a bitterness and sorrow instead. I 
pray you drink not to me, my noble host, 
gallant gentlemen, fair ladies, if you may 
not have leave to name me by the only 
title I desire to claim, — that of accepted 
suitor of this maiden here, Mistress Doro- 
thy Wentworth. Sir,’ I hurried on ere 
Wentworth could speak, “I am full con- 
scious what I ask. Right well aware that 
’tis the maddest presumption. There doth 
not the man live who is worthy of her. 
My hope must needs be altogether in your 
condescension and in Mistress Dorothy’s 
favor. And if I be too bold,” I turned 
me to her, “she will, I trust, forgive me, 
in that all my pride is to lay my name and 
fortune at her feet, where my heart hath 
been these long weeks past. Dorothy,” I 
entreated, holding her hands close and 
warmly, “wilt thou not speak for me? or 
wilt thou reject my suit, and deem me 
mad to dare presume it? Am I altogether 
hateful to thee?” 

Thereupon my sweetheart lifted up her 
eyes. She was blushing deeply, but there 
was a brave light in their depths. 

‘‘ Father,” saith she, and faltered. “ Fa- 
ther — thou hearest—” And all the 
guests stood speechless, looking from one 
to the other of us. 

“Yea,” answered Wentworth, gravely, 
“T hear, Dorothy. Sir Harry,” said he, 
“you have proceeded somewhat strangely 
and without order in your suit, neverthe- 
less like a true and gallant gentleman have 
spoken, honorably alike to yourself, to my 
daughter, and to me.” ‘There was a warm 
murmur of assent from the company. 
Wentworth bowed in acknowledgment of 
the unsought confirmation. 

“ Nevertheless,” he went on in his grave 
fashion, ‘‘ while I am sensible of the com- 
pliment you pay us, there be one or two 
things I would ask you. Have you be- 
thought you well, sir, you are the heir of a 
great house, and bear a proud title in your 
own land? Dorothy and I’”’(oh, the superb 
pride of the man!) “are but plain Chris- 
tian people, commoners.” 

“Sir,” I made haste to say, “there is 
no house in England so great that would 
not be honored to hold one of your family 
within it; and for my name and title, be- 
seech your daughter to take both and en- 
noble them by linking them with hérs.” 

Such a glance as Dorothy’s eyes gave 
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me! I thought I detected a quiver of 
gratification on the stern old Puritan’s face, 
while a little hum of satisfaction assured 
me that the New England pride had an- 
swered to that touch. 

“Tis well and honorably spoken,” said 
Wentworth, “ but there remaineth another 
point. ’Tis the custom in your class —a 
sober and discreet one I have ever held it — 
that a wife shall bring a portion of worldly 
goods to her husband.” He paused, and 
then said quietly, “‘ Enough remaineth for 
our moderate wants, but from to-day ” (this 
was the only allusion he made to his loss) 
“Dorothy will be but a dowerless bride 
for an English nobleman.” 

“Sir,” I broke in impetuously, “she is 
but the richer for it! I beseech you do 
me not so much wrong! Nay, I shame 
me that I cannot even grieve sincerely at 
your loss, since it hath taught me how a 
great man meeteth such and showeth but 
the greater for it!” 

“ Enough, Sir Harry !” said Wentworth, 
a deep flush suffusing his bronze cheeks. 
‘“* How say you for this matter, my friends ? 
Hath not my Lord Commissioner borne 
himself honorably and well herein? ” 

There was a hearty assent. 

“In truth, Master Wentworth,” said His 
Excellency, kindly, “I see not how in 
reason you can refuse to make these chil- 
dren happy, — provided,” he added, smil- 
ing, “ that fair Mistress Dorothy be of his 
Lordship’s favor.” At thjs all eyes were 
turned to my sweetheart, whose dear face 
was growing pale and red by turns, though 
she stood it out bravely, nor even took her 
little hand from mine. Her father’s eyes, 
too, rested upon her, and his stern face 
grew soft. 

“ Dorothy,’ 


’ 


saith he, striving to make 
his voice becomingly steady, “ Dorothy, 


how say you? Sir Harry hath wooed you 
openly, but perchance with the more 
honor. Needs must your reply be open. 
Yet is there no constraint in the matter. 
Answer like an honest Puritan maiden who 
hath no cause for fear or shame.” 
“Father,” saith my darling, lifting her 
true eyes to his, “I will do naught without 
your approval, but if it doth not displease 
you—” her sweet lips faltered and her 
eyes sought mine and then the ground. 
With a brave effort she lifted them straight 
and spoke out loud and clear. “ Father,” 
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saith she, “I love him! 
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Wentworth’s whole face changed. 
“Take her, Sir Harry,” he said, 
“and may God bless and. keep 
you both.” Whereupon I caught 
my darling to me, reckless what 
might think the guests about. In 
sooth, Puritans though they were, 
I think the human heart to be 
much the same the world over, 
and that it will still throb the 
faster in sympathy with true 
lovers. 

I was recalled to myself by the 
sound of mine own name. 

“Sir Harry Randolph!” cried 
His Excellency, Governor Hop- 
kins, holding up his brimming 
glass. “Drink, good friends, to 
the health and happiness of Sir 
Harry Randolph, the accepted 
suitor of Mistress Dorothy, the 
future Lady Randolph !” 

It was drunk with enthusiasm, 
despite Dorothy’s blushes; and 
then followed: ‘Our host, Mas- 
ter John Wentworth, the type of 
a noble Puritan gentleman.” Ere 
the applause which followed had 


died away, Wentworth’s own voice 
was heard above it. 


” 


“Gentlemen,” said he, his tall 
and stately figure outlined against 
the burning house, which the 
greedy flames were still licking 
hungrily, “ Gentlemen, I will give 
you a worthier toast.” In his turn 
he raised his glass. “ New Eng- 
land, our country!” said he, and 
his voice was like a clarion, — 
“The land which we have re- 
deemed, —the wilderness which 
we have made to blossom, — the 
home which our forefathers won 
with so much toil, so many hard- 
ships, — the free soil, to advance 
whose sacred interests, to secure 
whose peaceful future, to uphold 
whose dignity, to protect and 
cherish whose liberties, we and 
our lives and homes and children 
are dedicated forever — New Eng- 
land! God bless her!” He drained 
his glass and cast it to the ground, . Fi 
and with a mighty cheer every Y " ( RUAN 
other glass was drained and STR Ty i hat "IN “ill my wan Wi "i. ny At 
broken. ie ta pis. Lasts IS NINN i YA 
“ New England ! God bless and ; 
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save her!” echoed every lip, while eyes 
were dim and strong faces quivered. Verily, 
these people love their land ! 

As the last glass shivered to the ground 
it was answered by a dull crash; the last 
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wall of the house sank and fell. Went- 
worth did not turn his head. Dorothy’s 
little hand lay in mine; and all at once 
methought I heard the Christmas bells 
ring out in England. 
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By Caroline H. Stanley. 


T is no small honor to be the oldest 
literary society for women in America. 
This honor is claimed by the Ladies’ 

Library Association of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. Thirty-seven years ago, in January, 
1852, when the commonwealth of Michi- 
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The Ladies’ Library, Kalamazoo, 





gan was in its teens, and the beautiful little 
city of Kalamazoo barely able to stand 
alone, — when men’s hands were full with 
clearing lands and building homes and 
finding bread for their families, —a num- 
ber of earnest women in the little village 
met one day to solve the prob- 
lem : How can we furnish intel- 
lectual food for ourselves and 
our children in this new land? 
It was a vital question. They 
had come, many of them, from 
New England homes; and in- 
herited tastes are not easily laid 
aside. ‘They wanted books and 
lectures ; but books were scarce, 
and lectures scarcer, and money, 
alas! scarcest of all. It was 
clearly a case for organized effort. 
What one could not do, many 
might ; and when earnest women 
organize to help themselves and 
their children, who will predict 
failure ? 

The immediate result of that 
afternoon’s work was the organi- 
zation of a society whose avowed 
objects were the establishment 
and maintenance of a circulating 
library and the promotion of lit- 
erary culture in the town. From 
that day to this, a period of 
nearly forty years, the Associa- 
tion has been in active opera- 
tion, and has deviated not one 
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hair’s breadth from the original objects. 
The means have varied with the growth and 
literary advancement of the town and the 
requirements of the age ; the end has been 
the same. The Woman question has never 
gained a foothold within it; moral and 
social reforms and associated charities have 
grown up around it and found many adher- 
ents from among its members ; but as an 
association it has held itself aloof from all 
these questions, saying, with St. Paul, “This 
one thing I do”’; and as it sits to-day, a 
society of one hundred and eighty mem- 
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increased later to one dollar each, its 
growth was necessarily slow ; but the selec- 
tions were made with great care, the by- 
laws requiring that every book should have 
the approval of the board before it was 
put upon the shelves, and “The Ladies’ 
Library” has been no unimportant factor 
in moulding the mental character of the 
community. As the city library grew in 
importance and private collections multi- 
plied, the urgent need of the Ladies’ 
Library was no longer felt, but it had done 
its pioneer work and could well afford to 
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bers, in its own beautiful home, surrounded 
by books and pictures and statuary, it is a 
living monument to the efficiency of organ- 
ized effort and the power of a single aim. 
It is interesting to note the growth of 
this institution from the seed planted that 
January afternoon. ‘The first imperative 
need was for books, and the first work of 
the Association was to supply this need. 
A modest little collection of about fifty 
volumes, most of them presented by well- 
wishers of the movement, formed the 
nucleus around which gathered in time a 
well-selected library, numbering now about 
four thousand volumes. Having no source 
of income but the annual fees of fifty cents 
and one dollar paid respectively by ladies 
and gentlemen for the use of the books, 
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rest on its laurels, leaving the Association 
to turn to other and more pressing work. 
It is still kept up, and books are added 
from time to time, but it is now secondary 
to the literary work of the club. Many per- 
sons, however, prefer the Ladies’ Library 
to the public library, and it is opened 
twice a week for the distribution of books. 
But the collection and circulation of 
books alone has never been the sole aim 
of the Association. From the outset, side 
by side with this was “ the promotion of 
literary culture in the community.”’ Lecture 
courses, in their day, played an important 
part in furthering this object, and we find 
such men as John G. Saxe, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Horace Greeley, Bayard ‘Taylor, Mark 
Hopkins, and others brought before the 
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Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 


people by the Association. The price of 
admission to these entertainments is some- 
what interesting as illustrating 
primitive rates. For the greater 
lights such as have been men- 
tioned, the admission fee was 
twenty-five cents, while the resi- 
dent clergy and lecturers of local 
fame — possibly on the principle 
that “a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country” 
—held forth for the modest sum 
of twelve and a half cents per 
auditor. These lecture courses 
had varying success ; sometimes 
they paid expenses and some- 
times they did not, but in the 
latter case the deficit was made 
up by an ice-cream ‘social or 
some other feminine device for 
raising money, and the main 
object, “the promotion .of cul- 
ture,” was attained. 

When lectures palled upon 
the popular taste, other means 
of exciting intellectual activity 
were found. Monthly afternoon 
meetings were held, first in the 
parlors of the ladies interested, 
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and later in the library rooms, rented for 
the purpose ; and original essays, selected 
articles, and the free discussion of current 
topics gave food for thought and expression. 
When, in 1861, the war turned women’s 
thoughts into one sad channel, and filled 
their hands with other work than handling 
books, these afternoon meetings were aban- 
doned. “ But,” as another has observed, 
“the habit of social assemblies having some 
intellectual aim for their main object was 
now fixed in Kalamazoo ” ; and in the win- 
ter of 1861, a system of fortnightly evening 
readings was established by the Association. 
At these meetings gentlemen as well as ladies 
were made welcome — “ decent behavior 
and the small fee of ten cents an evening 
being the only requisites for the admission 
of any citizen.” By varied programmes, 
consisting of readings, dramatic recitations, 
charades, plays, vocal and _ instrumental 
music, conversation — anything that would 
entertain and instruct — interest was kept 
up for a period of seven years. At the 
end of that time a class in history was 
formed under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion, and taught in weekly sessions by one 
of its most accomplished members, Mrs. 
Lucinda H. Stone, whose name is so well 
known throughout the state in educational 
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and literary circles. Mrs. Stone was one 
of the charter members of the Association, 
and is to-day one of its most honored and 
efficient chairmen. In her many journey- 
ings abroad she has been able to do the 
Association valuable service in the selection 
of works of art, and so identified has she 
been with its literary work that she has 
well earned the name, affectionately and 
gratefully given her, of “mother of the 
club.” 

So popular did this feature of the soci- 
ety’s work become, and so general was the 
desire to have it extended to other sub- 
jects, that “in 1873,” says the chronicler, 
“the class was re-organized on a somewhat 
different basis, with the range of studies 
very much enlarged, the first Monday after- 
noon of the month being devoted to art 
and literature, the second to science and 
education, the third to history, and the 
fourth to miscellaneous subjects.” This 
arrangement of topics and time, opening, 
as it does, every field of study and meet- 
ing every taste, proved eminently satisfac- 
tory, and has been the plan pursued from 
that day to this. From the year 1873, 


therefore, dates the birth of the Club. 


The financial and business matters of 
the Association are committed to an Exec- 
utive Board of eighteen members, who 
have charge of the building, library, and 
finances. The Club is thus left free to 
devote itself to literary pursuits without 
any harassing cares or perplexities. That 
it has prospered under this management 
is indisputable. The harmony which has 
characterized the work of this board during 
the thirty-seven years of its existence is 
somewhat remarkable, when we consider 
the character of the ladies who compose 
it. They have been, almost without excep- 
tion, persons of strong individuality and 
consequently of varying ideas; but per- 
sonal prejudice has been laid aside, a 
spirit of concession has obtained, and all 
have worked for the good of the whole. 
Perhaps one reason for this is that the 
board is not subject to much change. 
Members are elected for five years, and 
there is nothing either in the constitution 
or the traditions of the Association against 
a “third term.” One member of the 
present board has been in office since 
1860, while the secretary, Mrs. Seeley, has 
recorded the doings of the Association for 
thirty-two consecutive years. 
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Membership in the Club is not limited 
to subscribers to the library. The annual 
payment of one dollar entitles any lady to 
its privileges ; and, once a member, she is 
free to attend or not, to work or not, as 
she chooses. Her name is put at once 
upon one of the four committees, and she 
is generally asked to do some work, — to 
read, write, recite, play, or sing; but if 
she is unwilling to take part, there is no 
obligation upon her to-do so. Many per- 
sons have attended regularly since the or- 
ganization of the Club without ever lifting 
their voices to read even an item. The 
first thought in regard to this is naturally, 
“This is a wrong state of affairs, the lit- 
erary work of the Club ought to be com- 
pulsory”’; but experience has proved the 
existing plan to be a wise one. Those 
who wish to work and study can do so; 
those who have either no time or no incli- 
nation for research can spend two hours 
profitably in listening to papers and dis- 
cussions by others ; and each receives, not 
equal benefit, of course, but a fair interest 
upon the investment. 

The officers of the Club are a president, 
vice-president, secretary, critic, and eight 
chairmen, nominated by a committee for 
the purpose, and elected by popular vote 
at the annual meeting in January. The 
Club is divided into four committees. 
The eight chairmen are placed at the 
head of these committees, and are respon- 
sible for the programmes for their respec- 
tive days. This gives each lady an after- 
noon to prepare for once in two months. 
For the science and education committee 
there are sometimes three chairmen, it 
being more difficult to secure ladies for 
this place than for the others. 

The Club is sectioned in the following 
manner: On the week after the election 
there is a meeting of the chairmen ; a list 
of members is placed in their hands, and 
they choose, in turn, such persons as they 
particularly wish for their several commit- 
tees. Good workers are naturally in de- 
mand, and the bidding is quite lively until 
they are culled out. Then some interest 
is manifested in securing untried new 
members who will possibly prove valuable. 
Finally those only are left who never do 
anything, but whose names must appear 
on some committee. They are divided up 
evenly among the chairmen, and the com- 
mittees are now ready to be read off at the 
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following meeting. The manner of choos- 
ing reminds one somewhat of the spirited 
contests familiar to us all in our youthful 
days, when, with a bound volume of /eéer- 
son’s or Godey’s, we stretched ourselves 
upon the floor to choose our favorite ladies ; 
and it was, “ This is mine!” and “ This is 
mine!” and “I wanted her!” with vary- 
ing shades of disappointment and exulta- 
tion. It has been suggested that if this 
meeting of the chairmen could be public, 
and the comments upon the ability, energy, 
and good-nature of the members be lis- 
tened to by the members themselves, it 
might be a most profitable session, and 
result in increased activity on the part of 
many. 

Each chairman prepares her programme 
with the help of ladies selected from her 
own committee—to encroach upon the 
province of her sister-chairmen, either for 
subjects or helpers, is a breach of club 
etiquette ; but she may obtain help from 
outsiders, or may substitute a lecture for a 
literary programme. ‘The fifth Monday is 
provided for by the president, who may 
select any subject, or ask help from any 
committee. 

From the middle of September to the 
middle of June the Club meets regularly 
every Monday afternoon at half-past two 
o’clock, continuing in session two hours, 
with a short recess. The order of exer- 
cises is about as follows : —Secretary’s 
Report. Announcement of Programme. 
Reading of Items (pertaining to the sub- 
ject or of general interest). First Paper 
on subject for the day. Music. Critic’s 
Report. Recess. Second Paper and Dis- 
cussion. Third Paper. Recitation. — This 
is varied to suit the taste or convenience 
of the chairman in charge. Sometimes a 
musical programme is arranged by the art 
committee, and occasionally original stories 
or poems are furnished by the miscellaneous 
committee. The only subjects excludea 
are politics and religion, and these only 
by tacit consent. An idea of the scope 
of the Club work can be gained from the 
following list of topics for all the weekly 
meetings for 1888. The list is given in 
full for the hints it may have for similar 
societies. 

Wordsworth. Coleridge. Analysis of 7he Ancient 

Mariner. 

Growth of American Literature. 

Women. 


Noted Literary 
Women as Educators of the Young. 
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Autobiography of John Ruskin. Ruskin as Art 
Critic. 

The City of Washington. Public Buildings and 
Institutions of Washington. Social Washington 

Sir Walter Scott. 
from Scott. 


Scott’s Heroines. Pen-pictures 

Association of Ideas. Development of Mathemat- 
ical Ideas. 

Intimations of Ruskin’s Idea of Art. Ruskin and 
English Art. Pre-Raphaelism. 

Easter Legends. Recollections of Holland House. 
Personations: Xantippe; Mr. Pickwick. 

Poems of Sir Walter Scott. 
Moore. e 


Poetry of Thomas 


Women of India: an address. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood: Hunt, Rossetti, 
and Millis. 

American Humorists. Louisa M. Alcott. 

Christian Legend. Zhe Holy Grail. Legend of 
St. Cecilia. 

The Four Georges. Thackeray, the Man. 
eray in his Representative Novels. 


Thack- 

Science of Cooking. Classical Dinners. 

The Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy. 

Analysis of Bleak House. 

Women of the Bible. 

The Sistine Chapel: its meaning; relation-to St. 
Peter’s Church; to Rome; to Christendom; 
its decorations an expression of the Age. 


Dickens in America. 


Literary Clubs. -Chicago Reform Club. 
Recollections of Switzerland: a lecture. 
Albert Diirer and Holbein. 

Russia. Russian Domestic Life; Political Life 
among the Russians. 

Recent American Contributions to Science. The 
Smithsonian Institution. Professor Asa Gray, 
the Christian Scientist. 

Woman in the Literature of our Country. Woman 
as Poet — Mrs. Browning. Woman as Novelist 
— George Eliot. 

Is Classical Education of Practical Value to Men 
and Women? 

Modern French Art and Some of the Great Artists 
of the French School. 

Critics and Reviews. Fiction — its Influence. 

England in the Time of Macaulay. The Warren 
Hastings Case. 

A Comparative Study of the Status of the Higher 
Education of Women. 

English Art, and Some of England’s Living Artists. 

Cipher Writing. 

The Art of Conversation. 
Madame de Sévigné. 


Riddles. 

Madame de Staél. 

The English Drama of our Times. Contributions 
to Dramatic Literature. Modern Interpreters 
of the Drama. 

The Cost of Good Work. 

American Art Revelations of the Spirit of the Age 
in the Art of the Present Time. 

Poets and Poetry of the West. Alice and Phoebe 
Cary. 
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Not the least successful thing about the 
Ladies’ Library Association is that it owns 
its home and is free from debt. This, like 
the rest, has been a growth. The early 
years of the Association were spent in a 
small room above a store, painted, pa- 
pered, and carpeted by the energy of the 
ladies, if not, indeed, by their own hands. 
After several migrations from one such 
room to another, each move emphasizing 
the necessity for a home of their own, they 
found a pleasant abiding-place for ten years 
in two large rooms placed at their disposal 
by the city at a merely nominal rent. 
These they furnished handsomely, one as 
a parlor adorned with works of art, and the 
other as a library proper. But in all these 
years there had been a growing desire for 
a “local habitation” as well as a name; 
and when, in 1874, the needs of the city 
demanded that the rooms so long occupied 
should be given up, the ladies said with 
one voice, “ We will arise and build.” <A 
fund for this purpose had been gradually 
accumulating. In the early years of the 
Association a gentleman placed in the 
hands of the treasurer, Mrs. Webster, a 
ten-dollar bill, telling her to use it as she 
thought best. From the first it had been 
her cherished desire that the Association 
should have a home of its own, and she 
put the money at interest, saying, “ This is 
the beginning of a building fund.” 
augmented from time to time by any small 
surplus left after the current expenses were 
paid and by the proceeds of Martha Wash- 
ington tea-parties, Shakespearian readings, 
spelling matches, pronouncing matches, 
etc., besides occasional gifts and bequests. 
With business thrift this money was kept 
at interest, well secured, and when the time 
of need came the Association was not 
empty-handed. A most desirable lot in 
the heart of the city was presented by Mrs. 
Webster, and the year 1879 saw the com- 
pletion of a building costing, when fur- 
nished, about fourteen thousand dollars. 
It is proper to say that this was at a time 
of great financial depression when building 
material and labor were both unusually 
cheap, — indeed, the work was undertaken 
at this time on that very account, —and 
the building could hardly be duplicated to- 
day for a third more than the actual cost. 

The ladies wisely associated with them- 
selves on the building committee three 
gentlemen of well-known business ability, 


It was. 


who labored with and for them, giving 
from their larger experience suggestions 
and counsel which contributed not a little 
to a successful completion of the enterprise. 
From the outset a marked characteristic 
of this club has been the absence of any- 
thing which would have the effect of an- 
tagonizing the other sex ; its objects have 
been so purely literary, its work done with 
so much of dignity and so little of self- 
assertion, that men as well as women have 
fraternized with it. Accordingly, as the 
work progressed, donations and pledges 
came in from many gentlemen, with kipdly 
expressions of interest and good will, as 
helpful in their way as the dollars in theirs ; 
and when the beautiful building was thrown 
open to inspection, it was ‘our Ladies’ 
Library Building,” and all rejoiced to- 
gether. 

It may well be an object of self-congrat- 
ulation and honest pride with the ladies, 
for it is an honor to them and an ornament 
to the city. It is a two-story brick build- 
ing, with stone facings and tiled cornice, 
set in the midst of a well-kept lawn and 
surrounded by homes which indicate wealth 
and refinement. A picture of the building 
appeared in the July number of Woman 
for 1888, but by some mistake was credited 
to the Milwaukee Club. 

We stand a moment in the entrance 
porch, looking at the park beyond, and 
then, as it is Monday afternoon, turn the 
door-knob. The spacious doors admit us 
to a tiled stairway hall flooded with the 
soft light from stained-glass windows, and 
stepping through a doorway at our right 
we enter a room thirty by sixty feet. It is 
not much like the assembly room of that 
little band of women years ago, but it is 
the superstructure made possible by the 
broad foundation laid then, and we honor 
their work and their memories. The room 
is lighted by ten large windows, three 
forming a bay which occupies nearly one 
end of the building. Above the other 
windows are transoms illustrating in stained 
glass scenes from the writings of famous 
authors, with the names and appropriate 
quotations. We notice Rip Van Winkle 
on his return from the mountain, read _ his 
piteous plaint, “ My very dog has forgotten 
me,’’ — and to many the story is told with- 
out the name of Irving below. Opposite 
is represented a gray sky, with a waterfowl 
on the wing, and the words, “ Lone wan- 
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dering, but not lost,” recall the incident 
of the conception in Bryant’s mind of his 
poem, Zo a Waterfowl. Another, bearing 
the name of Milton, shows the blind old 
poet sitting among his books with his two 
daughters, one of them holding an open 
volume while the other transcribes his 
words. Above is the oft-quoted passage, 
“They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” The other windows, with those 
of the audience-room above, which are 
similar, illustrate scenes from the life or 
works of Longfellow, Whittier, Goethe, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Michael Angelo, Gold- 
smith, Burns, Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, — 
the only woman representative, — Cooper, 
Hawthorne, and Dickens: a goodly com- 
pany with whom to sit down every week 
and commune. These windows were the 
subject of much thought by the ladies. 
First, representative authors were selected ; 
then illustrations were hunted up, and 
appropriate quotations found. ‘These were 
given to the designer to be worked out. 
If satisfactory, they were approved ; if not, 
they were returned and others substituted. 
The arrangement of the windows shows 
care, three on one side below being our 
American poets, while above are the rep- 
resentatives of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, —Tennyson, Burns, and Goldsmith. 

The most noticeable object on entering 
the lower room is the beautiful memorial 
bay window to the memory of Mrs. Web- 
ster, to whom reference has been made. 
From the organization of the association 
to the end of her life Mrs. Webster was 
one of its most devoted and efficient 
workers, being librarian for fifteen years 
and treasurer for twenty-four. <A childless 
widow of means and leisure, this work 
took the place in her heart of children and 
husband ; and, says a friend, “all that a 
mother could do for a child she did for 
the library.” She gave to it time, money, 
and loving care, and the memorial window 
is a tribute to her faithfulness. ‘The design 
deserves a passing notice as showing how 
much glass can be made to express. It 
consists of three nearly equal parts forming 
the bay. The central portion of the middle 
window is occupied by an oval, pointed at 
top and bottom and inclosing a lozenge, a 
figure indicating in heraldry that the de- 
ceased was of the female sex. The lozenge 
is crossed by three transverse bars or rib- 
bons which bear the inscription: “ In 
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Memoriam. Ruth W. Webster. Nov. 27, 
1878.” Above the lozenge, in the upper 


point of the oval, are inverted torches 
crossing each other, emblematic of death, 
while in the corresponding point below an 
antique lamp, burning, symbolizes life. The 
border of the oval is composed of con- 
ventionalized olive branches, emblems of 
peace, and ivy leaves, emblems of eternity, 
artistically mingled with heraldic devices. 
The square in which the oval is inclosed 
in its turn is ornamented at each corner 
with a conventionalized rose of Sharon. 
Just above the upper point of the oval, in 
a medallion, is a winged hour-glass, indica- 
tive of the flight of Time. On either hand 
are angels, while above all, at the top of 
the window, a crown and sceptre symbolize 
the rewards of the future life to which they 
welcome. On a tablet below the oval is 


_the record, “15 years Librarian, 24 years 


Treasurer.” 

The window on the left is far less intri- 
cate than the middle portion, and by many 
persons is even more admired. The main 
design consists of a palm-tree, symbolical 
of victory, whose broad-spreading leaves 
fill the entire centre. A lily, emblem of 
purity, peeps up from its foot, and a stalk 
of golden fleece, signifying immortality, 
occupies the space at the right. Three 
ribbons run diagonally across the trunk of 
the palm, on the second of which are the 
words, “ Faithful unto death.” At the top 
of the window are a book, a scroll, some 
pens, and a globe, indicative of the favor- 
ite pursuits of the departed. The chief 
feature of the right section is a field of 
ripe wheat, representing mature age, with 
poppies, emblematic of the sleep of death, 
growing among the stalks. Three ribbons 
cross the field in a manner corresponding 
to those on the left, the middle one bear- 
ing the words, “‘She hath wrought a good 


work.” At the top of the section is a sickle 
with a garnered sheaf of wheat. To a 


careless observer the whole is simply a 
beautiful stained-glass window ; to one.who 
studies its details it says with each return- 
ing sun: “A woman crowned with days 
and immortal through her virtues has passed 
into the silent land, but her works do fol- 
low her — yea, are round about us.” 
Passing from the window we look around 
to see what manner of home these women 
have provided for themselves. Soft car- 
pets cover the floors, handsome bookcases 
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well filled with books line the walls, and 
all around us are evidences of a cultured, 
artistic taste. The pictures are the accu- 
mulation of years, and embrace admirable 
copies purchased abroad of Raphael, Fra 
Angelico, Rubens, Murillo, Watteau, Van 
Dyck, Ary Sheffer, Van Ostade, and Madame 
Le Brun, as well as originals by modern art- 
ists. Engravings, etchings, Rogers’s groups, 
and busts of the Apollo Belvedere, Venus 
de Milo, Antinous, and Psyche add to the 
attractions of the room, and a large col- 
lection of carefully selected photographs 
of the masterpieces of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, brought from the old 
world, aid the art student. 

At the end opposite the bay window is 
a small parlor, in which the meetings of 
the board are held. It is also used as a 
museum, and contains a well-filled cabinet 
of shells, minerals, and fossils, cases of in- 
sects, and curiosities of various kinds. 

But the chief interest of the Ladies’ 
Library now centres in the Club, which is 
in session in the room above, and thither 
we take our way. We are early, and may 
look around us before the programme 
begins. This, like the room below, is 
thirty by sixty feet, carpeted with body 
Brussels, and furnished with one hundred 
and fifty handsome black walnut chairs. 
At one end of the room is a stage with 
drop-curtain and other stage accessories, 
making it possible for the ladies to have 
private theatricals in their own building. 
A Chickering grand piano, the gift of a 
Chicago lady who was a former resident 
of Kalamazoo, generally has undisputed 
possession of the stage, however, except 
when a vocalist stands beside it to enter- 
tain the audience with a musical number. 
Below the stage is a platform on which the 
president and secretary sit and the reader 
for the afternoon stands. ‘The audience 
begins to assemble, and we slip into a back 
seat to watch them. ‘They are of all ages, 
from the school-girl off for a half-holiday 
to the white-haired grandmother who finds 
in this day her most pleasant recreation of 
the week. The majority are of middle 
age, busy housekeepers who yet find time 
on this busiest day of the week for two 
hours of mental refreshing. It is a well- 
dressed company of ladies, many of them 
among the leaders of society in the town. 
There are few teachers or students, for it 
is Monday, and none who are distinctively 


known as literary people; it is pre-emi- 
nently a housekeeper’s club. There are 
no “ short-haired women ” or “ long-haired 
men,” — few men indeed of any descrip- 
tion, — though gentlemen and strangers are 
cordially welcomed. Visitors residing in 
the city are expected to pay ten cents ad- 
mission fee to the treasurer, who sits at a 
table near the door ready to receive the 
dimes, though she never challenges your 
right to enter without paying. Members 
are allowed to bring visitors from out of 
town as their guests, without charge. 

As the ladies take their seats, dainty 
work-bags are opened and there is a lively 
feminine chat until the session begins. One 
of the pleasant features of the Club is the 
social intercourse which it fosters. Stran- 
gers coming into the town find it an avail- 
able means of forming acquaintances, and 
old residents living far apart are thus 
brought together socially once a week. 
Many persons who never meet elsewhere 
have an intimate club acquaintance that 
they would not willingly give up, having 
learned to know and value each other for 
what they really are. 

But the president’s bell is tapped, and 
in an instant a masculine hush pervades 
the feminine assembly. The fingers still 
go on with the fancy work or crocheting, 
but all are attentive and responsive listen- 
ers. When there is a lecture or paper 
from a gentleman, by common consent the 
needlework is left at home, it being feared 
that the division of attention might seem 
discourteous to one unaccustomed to it. 
All business is conducted according to 
strict parliamentary usage, which of itself 
affords excellent discipline for women 
deficient, as many are, in business-like 
methods and habits. The Club numbers 
at present one hundred and eighty mem- 
bers. The attendance is usually from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty ; often 
the room is crowded to its utmost capa- 
city. 

As the session ends and the ladies pass 
out and into their different domestic 
worlds, we are left to ponder upon the re- 
sults of forty years of this work. Said a 
prominent lawyer of the place: “I have 
watched the progress and tendencies of the 
Ladies’ Library Association almost from the 
beginning, and I consider that its influence 
upon the social and literary life of this 
community has been almost incalculable.” 
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One year’s systematic study will tell upon 
the intellectual life of the individual. Mul- 
tiply this by forty, the product by. one 
hundred and eighty, and this by the 


uncounted number whom each woman 
touches, and you can approximate the 
result. Long may the Club continue its 
beneficent work ! 








THE 


By Prof. James K. Hosmer. 


CHAPTER XV. 
UT even as her heart 
stood still at the im- 
minence of the peril, 
the canoe, from which 
for a time no shout 
had been heard, was 
descried making its 
pac ths dangerous way shore- 
ward, The approac h of the little bark 
was breathlessly watched. The rescue 
party were safe, but what of the others? 
The three figures alone, the Sieur and his 
two companions, could be seen upright, 
bracing themselves against peril on every 
side. The stalwart Indian, a creature of 
quite extraordinary strength and skill, knelt 
in the bow of the canoe, his deft paddle 
fending off now a threatening berg, now 
with a powerful sweep forcing the boat 
against both current and gale toward some 





shoreward-leading inlet. At length the 
craft touched the ice-wall of the shore, just 
where the river took, as it were, its run 
before its formidable spring down the 
ledges that lay in its path. From the bot- 


tom of the canoe an Indian in a state of 
insensibility was lifted up, then the stiffened 
form of Father Mériel. He was laid upon 
a blanket stretched upon the ice. Against 
his torn cassock, stiff as iron, his rosary 
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had frozen. His hat was gone, his hair 
was thick with ice, his face turned up be- 
fore the moon was marked with the pallor 
of death. That he had been drenched in 
the stream as he sought to leap from cake 
to cake was plain, and the lacerated fingers 
showed how fierce the struggle had been 
to climb from the water on to the ice. The 
villagers knelt beside him. From up the 
stream came the voice of the bell, anxious, 
almost like the voice of a sister, a mother, 
or indeed a wife. ‘Thankful knelt with the 
rest while, under the impetuous direction 
of the Sieur, brandy was administered and 
the limbs and body were chafed. At last 
there were signs of life, —a long-drawn 
sigh, a feeble movement of the hand. As 
Thankful raised her eyes they chanced to 
fall upon the face of the Sieur, and lo, she 
beheld upon it a black scowl of hatred, 
which passed into a smile of diabolical 
exultation as he looked down fixedly 
the man whom he had just rescued from 
death! Ina moment the look was gone, 
as the people, with deep murmurs of 
thanksgiving, rose about him. 

As the throng went joyfully homeward, 
Thankful, a little apart, could not refrain 
from an outburst. She meant to say, “ He 
hates him, though he has brought him back 
to life ;’’ but whether it was that her lips, 
benumbed with cold, followed imperfectly 
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the behest of the will, or whether it was 
that it was suggested to her by some out- 
side power, the words she really uttered 
were, “ He hates him, so he has brought 
him back to life.” The strange suggestion 
which so unintentionally had fallen from 
her tongue remained within her mind. 
Could there be a hatred which should de- 
sire to preserve its object? Could there 
be a revenge which should hold back its 
victim from death that it might bring to 
pass something more dreadful than death ? 
So she questioned as she walked home- 
ward, her spirit beating itself sore against 
the mystery whose bolts she could not 
burst. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THANKFUL sadly confesses that although 
her mind had been unaccountably turned 
upon the Priest almost from the first hour 
of their meeting, with interest now of one 
kind, now of another, and which had con- 
stantly deepened as the months had passed, 
—an interest which she had _ struggled 
against with all her power, —yet she had 
never admitted to herself that her feeling 
was at all inconsistent with her wifely duty 
until the evening of Meériel’s escape from 
the river. Conscience-smitten, she de- 
clares pathetically that she must have been 
under the influence of some supernatural 
spell. Dutiful as she was, the thought was 
torture to her that she, a wedded wife, had 
been mastered by a passion which she had 
never before known and the power of 
which amazed her. Moreover, though far 
enough from being a convert to the Romish 
creed, she was enough affected through the 
atmosphere by which she was surrounded 
to make it seem to her a dreadful sacrilege 
to entertain love for an anointed priest. 
Her account is tragical of the fury of the 
tempest by which her soul was_ beset, 
against which she struggled unavailingly, 
—a dreadful conflict, of which she felt 
she must give no sign, the bitterness of 
which she could not lighten by confiding 
her secret to another and asking sympathy. 
In her agony of spirit she cast about for 
some refuge. The only choice left to her 
seemed to be between suicide and flight ; 
and death seemed to impend almost as 
certainly in one case as in the other. 
Flight at length she resolved upon. 

A hundred miles of wilderness lay be- 


63 
tween Belleau and the nearest English 
settlement. No watch had been kept 


upon Thankful from the first, for what 
woman could dream of undertaking to 
face the dangers of such a tract? Had it 
not been that the governor had enjoined 
a strict retention of the English captives 
in the various villages by way of reprisal 
for French captives held in the villages of 
New England, Thankful might have gone 
at any time, if she had chosen to do so, 
and indeed been guided on her way. It 
so happened that during the winter just 
past rumors had come of the near ap- 
proach to several of the villages of Eng- 
lish scouting parties. Within a few weeks 
such rangers had been seen not far from 
a hamlet in the neighborhood, who were 
believed to be still close at hand. ‘Thank- 
ful knew that in returning, such a party 
would be likely to follow the valley of a 
certain stream. There was a possibility 
of her reaching it; a possibility, too, of 
her falling in with the returning scouts, 
who, it might be inferred, would soon be 
upon their homeward march. So far as 
power to cope with the dangers and hard- 
ships of the forest was concerned, Thank- 
ful was as well endowed as a woman 
could be. She was naturally bold, and 
the circumstances of her life had made 
her familiar with all the shifts and expe- 
dients of the practised woodsman. ‘The 
chance was not quite desperate, therefore, 
that she might make her way back even 
through the snow-blocked paths to her old 
home; and should she _ fail, Thankful 
thought in her gloom, it could not be that 
death would offer anything harder than the 
suffering which life had brought. 

She filled a bag with food, and prepared 
snow-shoes. For weapons she took a 
light gun which she well knew how to use, 
and a hunting-knife. In the dead of the 
night, she listened for a moment tearfully 
to the sleep of the kind family into which 
she had been adopted, kissed the sleeping 
baby that scarcely knew any difference 
between her and its mother, hung for a 
moment over the other children, then 
stepped noiselessly from the cabin. She 
paused for a moment as she passed the 
chapel to look up to where the bell hung 
silent in the tree-top, glimmering in the 
starlight with a glow which she believes 
came in part, at any rate, from within. A 
taper burned from the window of Mériel’s 
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lodge where the Father was holding a 
vigil: it was the only sign of life in the 
village. 

Thankful plunged at once into the 
forest, following as well as she could the 
banks of brooks and tracts of ground that 
appeared now and then through the snow, 
that her trail might not betray her. When 
morning broke, without pause she ate food 
from her store. At noon her halt was 
only brief. At night she felt she had left 
behind her many miles. The solitude was 
entire. Only in the woods now and then 
the branch of a pine, overloaded with 
snow, fell with a crash that echoed far 
and near; or there was a hurried rush, as 
a deer, hearing her approaching foot-fall, 
sprung from its lurking-place and plunged 
away. She pressed on through much of 
the night, then through the following day. 
When night again fell, scooping in the 
snow a hole with her snow-shoe, she filled 
it with sprays of hemlock ; then wrapping 
herself in her blanket, lay down to sleep. 
She was crushed with the sense of her 
utter desolation. There was scarcely a 
suggestion about her of even animal life, 
except where a moose had made his 
floundering way through the drifts, or 
graceful chains of little tracks showed the 
play-ground of a family of rabbits. Thank- 
ful slept for a while; but by starlight 
once more, long before dawn, had again 
taken up her pack. With the day the 
clouds gathered heavily. Large wet flakes 
fell now and then, thickening at length 
into a storm that filled the air full of 
bewildering snow. ‘The sun, by which she 
had guided herself, was blotted out; she 
could only plunge heavily forward at a 
venture. Feeling that she was as likely 
to go wrong as right, she dug once more 
with her racguette a hole, filled it as be- 
fore with hemlock branches, then sat down, 
wrapped in her blanket. She felt upon 
her cheek the touch of the flakes ; look- 
ing up, she saw them driving towards her 
face in myriads from the air. She began 
to be aware of a drowsiness which she 
feared might be the precursor of the sleep 
that knows no waking. Summoning all 
her energy, she sprang once more to her 
feet, shook the white weight from her 
garments, bound on once more the snow- 
shoes and set forward anew. ‘To arouse 
herself as much as possible, she cried with 
all her force through the storm. ‘The 
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sound was muffled as if she were densely 
wrapped about in wool; and she felt that 
the shyest creature, at a few yards’ distance, 
would not have been startled. She went 
halting forward ; then her limbs became 
clogged and began to fail; she dropped 
without power to rise again. She thought 
that her hour had come at last, nor did 
she recoil from her fate. Her soul was 
full of peace with a sense of duty done, 
and as the storm wrapped her close and 
touched her with lulling influences, she 
sank toward unconsciousness. With hardly 
a volition of her own, her lips muttered 
the prayer which had become most familiar 
té her as it fell from the lips of pious 
Catholics: “ Sancta Maria, mater Det, 
ora pro nobis peccatoribus.” And here 
occurred, writes Thankful, the strangest of 
all the miracles that attended her strange 
life. As consciousness was departing, she 
distinctly heard the sound of Father 
Mériel’s bell tolling slowly as if for a 
soul passing into the world of spirits, — 
distant, but clear, each tone plain to her 
failing sense, softly sympathetic and _pity- 
ing; and so it continued until she was 
thoroughly wrapped within the swoon ! 
How long the blank endured she could 
not determine. Recovering slowly as if 
lifted up from the depths of some meas- 
ureless abyss, she felt hands lifting her up 
while a powerful restorative was poured 
between her lips. Raising with a vast 
effort her leaden lids, what should she 
behold close at her face but the face of 
the Sieur, his beard and eyebrows grizzled 
with snow! He caught eagerly at her 
pulse, he felt at her heart, he chafed her 
hands. Faint though she was, Thankful saw 
the expression of delight that passed over 
his countenance as she came back to life, 
—a look full of joy, and, as it seemed to 
her, at the same time full of malice. <A 
party was close at hand which had followed 
through the woods, as soon as she was 
missed, her fast disappearing trail. A rude 
sledge which could serve at the same time 
as a litter was made from the boughs of 
trees, and Thankful was carried back. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


As Thankful began to recover her 
strength after the shock of her exposure, 
she found that her attempt at escape, so 
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far from affecting unfavorably the senti- 
ment toward her of the people of the 
village, had won back to her the confi- 
dence and good-will which, in some way 
she could not understand, she seemed to 
have forfeited. Simple-souled Annette did 
not leave her long in doubt as to the cur- 
rents of feeling among the aditants. At 
Thankful’s return, Annette, whose heart 
was none the less true for being close to 
the surface, threw her arms about her neck, 
even as she lay upon the litter of boughs, 
sobbing as she gave her soothing kisses, 
her face meantime full of animated sym- 
pathy. In another moment Thankful was 
in the best bed and cherished with all 
possible tenderness. ‘ Husband and coun- 
try so far away,” said Annette, “ who could 
wonder that captivity was hard ?”” But peace 
was at hand, and then Thankful should go 
home. The captive, in her weakness and 
hopeless wretchedness, laid her head upon 
the bosom of her friend, whose sympathy 
was very precious, though she so utterly 
misunderstood the case. “ It was all the 
good Sieur,” Annette went rattling on. 
“When we found next day you had gone, 
no one knew which way to turn; but you 
should have seen him when he heard the 


news. He flung his hands about and fairly" 


danced in his,eagerness. He had the whole 
village hunting for the trail in a moment, 
and was off with the best woodsmen as soon 
as it could be found.” 

Then Annette, putting her cheek art- 
lessly upon the pillow by the side of 
Thankful’s, and sinking her voice to a 
whisper, told of a dark suspicion that had 
been making its way into the hearts of the 
people, since the return of the Sieur and 
Mériel from their long absence in the 
wilderness, — that the Father, namely, had 
come to feel a passion inconsistent with 
his vows, — that his heart was going out, 
in fact, in an earthly love toward Thank- 
ful, — that she, blackly sacrilegious, was 
using her beauty and her power to lure 
him to what could only be terrible destruc- 
tion. “ But it is all past,” said Annette. 
“We see now that we were blind. Your 
heretic husband is still in your heart, and 
at the first chance, though it was so utterly 
desperate, you sought to flee to him.” 

Annette’s words made plain to Thankful 
what had caused her to wonder. She 
could not trust herself to speak at length. 
She returned with love the Frenchwoman’s 


kiss, and begged her to do Father Mériel 
no such grave injustice,— that he was 
indeed above reproach. When she was 
once more alone, her thoughts turned 
upon the Sieur. Why does he seek me? 
she said. Though attentive and respect- 
ful, with a manner often full of a strange, 
dark eagerness, he had never betrayed 
toward her, by hint or look, a sign of 
passion. In fact, she felt sure that it was 
no good-will toward her that his counte- 
nance had expressed as she opened her 
eyes upon it at the time when he had 
brought her back to life among the snow- 
drifts. ‘‘ He hates Father Mériel and there- 
fore has saved him,” said she, the thought 
recurring to her that had come into her 
mind on the evening of the Jesuit’s rescue 
from the river. ‘“ Does he hate me, and 
has he therefore saved me?” she ques- 
tioned further. She had no clew. 

“There stand the Sieur and the Father,” 
said Annette one day at the window, as 
Thankful began to rally from the illness 
into which she had been plunged. ‘The 
Sieur points this way. Ah, Father Mériel 
is coming !” 

Presently the doorway grew dark with 
the Jesuit’s sweeping robe. He sat down 
by the couch where Thankful had lain since 
she had been brought back, bending upon 
her his saddened face. How could she 
have been so desperate, he asked, as so to 
rush upon death? Had his own strength 
permitted, he would himself have made one 
of the pursuing party to save her from the 
destruction to which she was devoting her- 
self, but at the time he was infirm from 
his own peril on the ice. It was mere 
cruelty, he said, that she should have been 
brought away from her home. It was done 
against his will. She should, however, 
soon be restored to her husband, for peace 
had come. He had thought Thankful was 
being drawn toward the Faith, and had 
said many a prayer and kept many a vigil 
in her behalf. Could it be that of late 
she had been simply disarming suspicion ? 
Here he bent upon her a gaze which 
Thankful could not sustain. He could 
not judge her harshly, but he besought 
her with a full heart to take steps that her 
soul might be saved. 

His voice was low and gentle, but 
thrilled with emotion. Thankful writes 
that she lay in silence, longing, with Heaven 
only knew what fervor, to fall upon his 
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hand, bathe it in her tears and tell him the 
truth. She lifted her eyes to his face, but 
remained speechless. Mériel rose and de- 
parted, leaving her heart wrung with a 
sense of terrible guilt. The wife of an- 
other, yet for the first time the riches of 
her heart were bestowed ! and the sacrilege 
of entertaining a human affection for one 
set apart to the service of God ! 

The spring was far advanced before 
Thankful could rise from her bed and 
move feebly down the street between the 
cabins where she had been so welcome a 
guest. The passion which consumed her, 
and which could receive no expression, 
paralyzed the springs of her nature. Under 
the circumstances, the exposures of her 
flight, from which in her natural condition 
she would have rallied at once, produced 
results from which at times she seemed 
scarcely likely to recover. The passion 
did not abate, nor did the deep sense of 
guilt grow any less bitter. Slowly, how- 
ever, she gained strength, and once more 
the silent wood-paths and the lonely head- 
lands upon the river knew her footsteps 
as before. In particular she found some 
relief in standing among the cedars where 
the rush of the rapids gleamed white 
through the dark branches, and while the 
thunder of the waters drowned her voice, 
in crying and chanting to the wilderness 
in some incoherent strain. 

Though her energies remained so lan- 
guid, Thankful encountered the Sieur with 
curiosity and dread, wondering what could 
have been the real motive of his almost 
frantic pursuit of her. The Sieur had be- 
come as affable as usual in their meetings. 
His salutation had lost nothing of its gal- 
lant grace. He stood, in their interviews, 
respectful, never intrusive,-a somewhat 
added eagerness, perhaps, appearing in 
his conversation, but never eye or voice 
or expression betraying a hint that his 
heart turned toward her tenderly. He 
seemed to feel that the earnestness of his 
pursuit needed some justification, and said, 
with much show of frankness, the first time 
they met after Thankful had begun once 
more to appear out of doors: “ Madame 
will not blame a soldier and a magistrate, 
that he thinks it no light thing when in 
time of war, an important captive escapes. 
Then again, humanity constrained me 
to follow. What chance had Madame, 
good forester though she is, to make her 
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way to safety 
snows !” 

Thankful was sure it was mere pretext, 
even while he spoke, and felt that some 
hidden reason lay behind his strange ways, 
at this time as always. 

When at last summer had fairly come, 
and Thankful in spite of her spiritual suffer- 
ing had recovered a fair degree of her old 
strength, the event which Mériel had spoken 
of as probable, and of which there had lat- 
terly been many rumors, was formally an- 
nounced throughout Canada. Peace had 
certainly come, and word reached Belleau 
that Thankful should straightway be brought 
to Quebec, where all the New England 
captives were to rendezvous, the govern- 
ment intending to send them at once to 
their homes, receiving in return the French 
captives who were to come from the Eng- 
lish villages. Thankful heard the intelligence 
with signs of sadness, her tears causing An- 
nette, who had also fallen to weeping at 
the thought of the loss of her friend, to 
break out in a tone of wonder : 

“ Dear heart, who can understand you ! 
You run away from us who love you, at 
the risk of almost certain death, so anxious 
are you to return to your home. But now 
when a smooth path is made for you, I find 
you weeping !’ 

Thankful, while she returned the cordial 
embrace of her friend, could undertake 
no defence of her inconsistency ; she only 
sought to make Annette feel that she re- 
sponded on her part with love and grati- 
tude to the constant affection which had 
been shown her. When next she encoun- 
tered the Sieur, his manner had lost its 
usual calmness, and his dark face was grow- 
ing haggard, apparently through some in- 
ternal passion that preyed upon him. As 
they walked together near the river, through 
the air of the summer day came the peal of 
the bell ringing sex¢. Thankful paused to 
listen, thinking that its sound, which had 
blended so strangely with her unhappy 
destiny, must soon cease for her ears. 

“There is no reason,” said the Sieur, 
with a curious impetuosity, “ why Madame 
should not know it all. The secret of the 
bell you have never fully learned, though 
you have pressed and longed to know it. 
Madame has heard of Father Mériel’s noble 
lineage, of his brilliant promise in the field, 
of his choosing at last the life of a priest. 
Madame has spoken to me of the Cha- 
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noinesse Marie de Méricourt, and remem- 
bers, no doubt, how startled I was at the 
mention of her name, believing as I did 
that no soul in Canada save Father Mériel 
and me, knew of her existence. Do I re- 
member rightly that Madame heard from 
Mother Cécile de St..Croix, that Marie de 
Méricourt on her bridal eve repented of 
her return to the world and joined sud- 
denly thé bare-footed Carmelites or the 
nuns of La Trappe?” 

Thankful repeated, without hesitation, to 
the Sieur the story she had. already told 
him, of the old intimacy of the Superior 
of the Ursulines with the high-born lady, 
the suit of the two lovers, the Comte de 
Belétre and the Marquis Mériel, the deci- 
sion in favor of the latter, and so the aban- 
donment of the Heavenly Bridegroom for 
an earthly one. At the end she repeated 
what she had said of Mother Cécile’s be- 
lief, that at the last moment Marie had 
repented, had fled to the cloister again, 
and in expiation of her faithlessness, had 
joined the austerest of the sisterhoods ; 
and that there she had found her death 
under the severity of the distipline. 

The Sieur listened with intense eager- 
ness, and when Thankful had ceased, he 
broke in almost with a gasp, seizing her 
hand in his passion, as if quite unable to 
keep back the truth with which his soul 
was bursting. 

“Dead indeed she is,” he cried, “ but 
not so. She became his wife ! she became 
his wife!”” He went on in a hoarse and 
hurried whisper. ‘The ceremony took 
place at the ancestral chateau of the Mar- 
quis Mériel. The occasion was one of 
strict privacy. Just from the cloister as 
she was, Marie shrank from the throng and 
brilliant circumstance which might have 
been expected at the union of a pair of 
such position and fame. I was then a 
trusted friend, as I am still, and was among 
the few guests. Before midnight the wit- 
nesses had departed. Mériel and his wife, 
standing at the open door, whither the 
beauty of the summer night streamed 
toward them, descended at last the steps 
of the terrace into the fragrance of the 
garden, attracted by the solitude and cool- 
ness. Suddenly from a thicket close at hand 
to their arbor a musket was discharged, 
the ball narrowly missing the bridegroom. 
He started to his feet, drawing his sword, 
and rushed in the direction from which 


the shot had come. He sought in vain. 
Hurrying back at last toward the spot 
where he had left his wife, he heard a rus- 
tling in the branches near the path, as of 
a person seeking concealment. Without 
waiting to challenge, he thrust his rapier 
quickly into the thicket which concealed 
the figure.” Here the Sieur turned away 
his face and his voice sank. “ Alas, it was 
his wife whom he had slain, who in the 
darkness not recognizing him, and mistak- 
ing him for the assassin, as he had mis- 
taken her, had sought to hide herself! 
Within an hour she had died in his arms, 
protesting that Heaven had punished her 
for her faithlessness, and pledging her hus- 
band to embrace the religious life which 
she had forsaken. ‘ Before the high altar 
of Montmartre,’ she whispered, ‘the nuns, 
relieving one another, have a sister always 
lying prostrate, day and night, praying for 
the conversion of Canada.’ She indicated 
to her husband that it was her wish he 
should help in this work, solemnly promis- 
ing with her last breath to be near him, 
should it be permitted her in the world to 
which she was departing. You demand to 
know the secret of the bell. Listen! the 
gold thrown into the molten metal by 
Mériel was hers, a rosary whose beads were 
bright from her fingers as she told her fre- 
quent prayers, a heavy crucifix, chalices, 
and patens which she had bestowed upon 
the chapel of the parish, — these with her 
ornaments as a bride, soaked with her life- 
blood, as she lay dying in her husband’s 
arms. In some way, Mériel believes the 
spirit of his virgin wife is bound in with 
the bell and utters itself in the tones. Ah, 
woman, do you wonder he clings to it?” 

The trembling voice of the Sieur ceased, 
but his features worked with strong inner 
agitation. 

“But who sought to kill him in the gar- 
den?” said Thankful after a breathless 
pause, during which she made an effort to 
calm her own excitement. 

“Tt was never known,” said the Sieur 
in a low whisper, “perhaps some mad 
Huguenot.” 

He paced up and down a few moments 
in silence, then exclaimed passionately, as 
if quite oblivious of Thankful’s presence, 
“Why have I told her this? It cannot avail. 
Why break the seal? Yet I must gain it.” 

He abruptly left her side, rapidly mut- 
tering, and tossing his arms wildly. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue bell was ringing for pvime on the 
day of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin, 
when a boat from Quebec touched the 
shore, bearing a personage whom Thankful 
had seen before, the Superior of the Jesuit 
missions in New France, the old man with 
face marked by fire, and hands mutilated 
through tortures by the Iroquois, under- 
gone years before. The boat also brought 
word that the ship which was to carry 
home the English captives was ready to 
sail, and that Thankful must set forth at 
once. Through the day she quietly and 
sadly prepared for her departure. Night 
came close and hot. She stepped forth 
for air, when the Sieur suddenly presented 
himself, and addressed her in a manner 
which betrayed deep inner agitation, 
though he strove to conceal it. His com- 
munication was to this effect, — that Father 
Mériel, having been occupied through the 
day with his Superior, had had no oppor- 
tunity to seek out Thankful. Now that 
she was going from them forever, he could 
not endure that she should depart without 
a final interview. Fate had brought it 
about that they had been much involved 
together in hard experiences, as well as in 
pleasanter things. Madame had rendered 
to the Priest a service, the value of which, 
now that she knew the full story of the 
bell, she herself was in a position to esti- 
mate. How close the link was which 
bound him to the Priest, Madame well 
knew. Through long association in the 
world, and now latterly in the wilderness, 
their hearts had grown together. At com- 
pline he should be with Mériel before the 
door of his lodge. The Superior was be- 
stowed at the manor-house. Madame per- 
sisted in refusing the Faith. Meériel had 
now no hope to win her; but would she 
not for the last time commune with those 
who had now so long been her friends? 
Time and place were unusual, but nothing 
else was possible. 

The request was to Thankful startling. 
She had never known the lodge to be vis- 
ited by one of her own sex; and it was 
well understood in the village that from 
dark until daylight the home of the Priest 
was not to be approached by any one, 
except in case of extreme necessity. At 
another time she would have felt some 
resentment at the suggestion, understand- 


ing full well the impropriety of the act she 
was enjoined to perform. But under the 
circumstances might it not be permissible ? 

As the night drew onward, the sultriness 
of the air and Thankful’s troubled mind, 
on the brink as she was of leaving the 
scenes to which her heart had become so 
fixed, to return to scenes which promised 
she knew not what depths of dreariness, 
all combined to make her sleepless ; and 
as midnight approached, quite undecided 
what course to follow, she went forth into 
the open air for relief. She says her mind 
was oppressed with a presentiment of ca- 
lamity. Her will was overpowered, she 
thinks, by some unearthly force which she 
could not choose but obey. She is dis- 
posed to believe that some demon con- 
trolled her feet. Like a person lifted by 
invisible arms, she holds that she was 
forced forward to the Jesuit’s lodge. It 
was intensely dark, and the oppressive air 
of the night seemed to become every mo- 
ment more heavy. For some reason, even 
the wild creatures were affected. The 
birds flew low; and Thankful heard the 
movement of their flapping wings so close 
that she almost drew back, in the fear that 
her cheek was about to be touched. A 
light burned from Father Mériel’s window. 
She had reached the appointed place before 
the door. It was quite vacant. Her im- 
pulse was strong to hurry away; but for 
some reason, — perhaps, she surmises, 
through diabolical prompting,— she _ re- 
mained, taking her seat upon a stone at 
the portal of the lodge. 

A wild blast now rose out of the dark- 
ness. It thundered heavily; and quick- 
coming drops, evident precursors of a 
down-pour of rain, beat upon the earth. 
Still she did not move. Now that she was 
in the immediate neighborhood of the man 
she had grown to love, she appeared to be 
more than ever overmastered. With the 
dawn she was to depart forever. There 
was a possibility of communion here at 
the last that might bring a touch of com- 
fort to her much-burdened spirit. Could 
she resign the opportunity ? 

As she meditated, the door of the lodge 
was suddenly opened, the figure of the Jesuit 
appearing from within, evidently startled 
from a vigil by the severity of the on-coming 
tempest. A bright flash of lightning revealed 
Thankful, who now rose, confronting him. 
He stepped back with a cry of surprise. 
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“ Father, I have come as I was admon- 
ished,” said Thankful. 

Mériel declared with agitation that he 
knew not what she meant. “But Mad- 
ame,” he said, *‘ might perish in the tem- 
pest. No other roof can give you shelter.” 

A heavy rattle of hail beat now upon 
the trees; and the signs increased of a 
cloud-burst or a tornado, perhaps. Father 
Mériel drew Thankful beneath the door- 
way. For the moment her mind was not 
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occupied with the thought of the deception 
which the Sieur had practised upon her. 
Her thought was only that she was with 
Mériel, and for the last time. 

“ At least,” said ‘Thankful, “let me make 
confession before I go hence forever.” 

“The thing is most unusual,” said Mériel ; 
“but you cannot go forth! I would in- 
deed save your soul. May the Blessed 
Virgin make it good for thee that thou 
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art here ! 
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BACK TO HAPPY HILL. 


By John Vance Cheney. 


The humble ways of life 

They walked with willing feet ; 
Their waking knew not strife, 
Their sleep ts sound and sweet. 


So read the lines, this morning, dear, 


Among the graves. 


No touch of sorrow, 


No sigh, no tear, 
think you, then, 


No hurts to ache and ache again? 
’Mid fewer thorns and thicker flowers, 
Lived they in happier times than ours ; 
The quiet souls gone on before — 
Had they such joys as are no more? 


Come, husband, see how peaceful, still, 
The good folk are beneath the hill ; 
Look past the orchard down and down, 
Under the sunset, on the town: 
In white and red, like clover blows, 
Its clustered cottages repose. 
Hark! hale old William from the plough — 


He trolled at morn, 


is trolling now. 


With but a penny in his purse, 

He finds his lot no whit the worse ; 
In wife and child he counts his gold, 
And youth holds to him, growing old. 


A farmer man from the furrow TI be, 

With a life and a wife and children three, 

And what God gives ts enough for me: 
So it’s ho, take cheer, take cheer, 
’Tis a very good world or we wouldn't be here, 
Or we wouldn't be here. 
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There's not a day the glad year round, 

But I stand square-toed on the good mother-ground ; 

With crib full and rib full the farmer is found : 
Let the March winds howl, winds howl, 
There’s an egg in the nest of the hornéd owl, 
Of the horned owl. 


Old William, dear, is of to-day, — 
No ghost can carol such a lay, — 
Born of to-day the spirit is 
Rippling under his melodies ; 

The rugged measures, tune to tune, 
Are echoes of our younger June ; 
Below his tones a modern elf 
Runs laughing, singing, to himself. 
That toiler never trolls an air 

But in it earth and sky are fair ; 
He and Joy in every weather, 
Over level roads together 

Jog it merry, sing, and ride: 

It is always summertide. 


And who may doubt his daughters three 
Grew on the milk of melody? 

Three daughters? No, a three-part song, 
For such they are the glad day long. 
The eldest, now, runs out to meet him; 
How will the ruddy warbler greet him? 


Mock-birds and girls for nothing are 
Tf not for Summer's praises ; 

Tir-ra, let’s sing her near and far, 
from hill-top down to daistes. 


The happy hours like rabbits run, 
Fair Summer’s going, going ; 
Some say she loves the roving sun; 
There is no knowing, knowing. 


There’s many a better song, my dear, 

But was there ever better cheer? 

Beneath the song you hear the heart: 
Perhaps “here lies the singer’s art. — 

Bravo! they are matched, feather to feather, 
The gray owl and the wren together : 


The swallows flv low, 
And under 
The thunder 
The lo ras tools LOW. 
Come wet, come dry, 
Our hearts beat high ry 
O bye and O bye, 
In his g7een LASS bed 
Grief lies dead. 
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The East, it ts gray, 

And over 

The clover 

The dew-sparks play. 

Come sun, come rain, 

In his grave lies Pain: 
Again and again 
O bye and O bye, 
Let him le. 


Some sprite must rule the twilight, dear ; 
Some tricksome spirit, chancing near, 
Reproves us, mocks our faithless mood 
With fancies of his airy brood. 

Both man and nature pause to say, 
“We know two souls have lost the way, 
And find it so they never will, 

The singing way to Happy Hill.” 


Sweetest of all, now comes a strain 

Which woos far youth till won again. 
Your mother’s window, open, too, 

See her white head, there, shining through 
The curtain folds, which cannot swing 
While the little winds are listening : 


Clove pink and marigold, 
Poppy and box-bound square, 
The honest flowers of old — 
I still can see them there. 


Flere in my hallowed room, 
When all is dusk and still, 
I hear the nighthawk boom, 
L hear the whippoorwill 


The heart may see and hear 
What eyes no longer know: 
I see and hear you, dear, 
Who loved me long ago. 


Slowly from out my room 
The golden day ts gone, 
The honeysuckle bloom 
Says night is coming on; 


And you, O Love, who came, 
The true sun to his West, 
Come in and speak my name— 
I take you to my breast. 


Both youth and age put us to shame ; 
What fatal presence shall we blame, 

What is it, husband, shuts us far 

From glories of our early star? 

Smiles light the face of seventy years, 
Childhood and youth sing off the tears, 
While we sit, silent, in the dark, 

Or wander, sighing— Once more —hark ! 
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Our Mary ’tis, adding her song 

To weight still more her parents’ wrong 
Shy as the pure Spring Beauty blows, 
Her April petals tinged with rose, 

So shy she blooms, and all as fair: 

She could not make more sweet the air 
Did foxgloves, going to their death, 
Leave all to her their passing breath, 

A Floating Heart —that flower is she, 
Adrift on winds of melody ; 

Anemone of love’s early ways, 

The darling of our first warm days. 
Hear, hear her — naught knows she of love 
More than her little silver dove : — 


What are the grass and leaves but flowers? 
And what but flowers are the pretty hours, 
Which open and close as the day goes on, 
For the sky's great eye to look upon? 


And what are thoughts but spirit flowers ? 

By the breath of bliss thro’ perfumed bowers, 

We are swung like the young of the humbirad’s nest, 
In the heart of the rosebush rocked to rest. 


Ay, what but a flower, a violet, love, 

That would bloom back to the blue above: 

Oh, what ts life but a garden-close, 

And the heart of the garden the red heart-rose ? 


So, dear, ’tis still a world of song, 

Of love and hope, of spirits strong. 

Astray in an unhallowed vale, 

We, faithless, trait’rous, false as frail, 

Have dared to stifle Life’s sweet breath, 

In poisonous thought have stood with Death. 
Like the light from the far fixed star, 

We have forgotten whence we are, 

Both whence we are and whither come, 

Cut off alike from hope and home. 


Look down once more, dear, see how still 
The good folk are beneath the hill; 

Ay, how the orchard, as of old, 

Beckons us to his friendly fold. 

A world piebald with good and bad, 

That world we have, that Adam had. 

Let us but take the thing that is, 

And soon will wake the melodies, 

And shine the colors, lost and gone, 

The song and blossom of the dawn. 


We come, we come, good orchard old, 
Your dark arms charmed with starry gold — 
If joy abides with girl and boy, 

Why, back will we, then, after joy ; 
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Quick work Mahomet’s miracle, 
Hie straightway unto Happy Hill. 
To-morrow morn will we begin 


To let the loving sunlight in 


Upon our gems, which give no spark 
Unto the doubter’s gloomy dark. — 


Surely we may some measure sing, 
Amid this busy carolling. 

That stanch old poet, he was true 
To life as I, dear, am to you; 


The one who sang as we sing, 


now, 


Under our happy apple-bough, — 


God sets no time or place apart 
For joy or misery ; 

Not in our day, but in our heart, 
The pains and pleasures be. 
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A SToRY IN Two Parts. 


By George P. Baker, Rig 


CHAPTER IV. 


TWO INTERVIEWS. 
“ A deep absorbing interest . . . 
.. . has got as ’twere a gripe 
Upon my very life as strange as new.” 
— STORY. 


HE peace and the joy which had come 
to Brother Filippo with the discovery 
of the head of Jupiter did not leave 

him during the services of the evening. As 
soon as he could he went to his cell. There, 
at first, he could think of nothing but the 
head and its beauties. Later, the thoughts 
of his old home began to come back to 
him with a new force, for now at last the 
monk understood the fancies which had 
troubled him. Until he left Florence his 
life had been wholly artistic ; the beautiful 
had been the of whatever he 
heard, saw, or did from.day to day. Then, 
suddenly, he had broken from this life 
and had entered the Church. With Father 
Massi he had not missed his former artis- 
tic surroundings, for the busy, outdoor 
life had occupied him fully. At San Ser- 


essence 


polo, the novelty of his position, the rou- 
tine of his life as a novice, had at first 
completely filled his mind; only as he 
had become really aware of the bare, cold 
buildings, of the chilling character of every- 
thing around him, had he felt his artistic 
instincts struggling within him. It was their 
effort to regain their old power which had 
brought him the pain and the misery of 
the last month. Brother Filippo saw, now, 
how useless his struggle had been from the 
beginning. ‘To-night, therefore, he wel- 
comed gladly the thoughts which but a 
few hours before had puzzled and tried him 
deeply. He gloried again in the beauties 
of the statues and the pictures which he 
had known in Florence. 

Let the thoughts of the monk stray as 
they might, however, they always came 
back to the head of Jupiter. He felt that 
he must learn the history of this piece of 
marble. Whom could he question? Not 
Father Beppi. Brother Filippo knew the 
Prior would not sympathize with his in- 
terest, would not like to have his attention 
called away from his duties to answer what 
would seem to him but idle questions. 
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Whom could he ask then? Brother Filippo 
could at first think of no one among the 
grave, self-renunciatory monks ; suddenly 
he remembered old Brother Christoforo, 
the librarian. Yes, this old monk would 
help him. Planning to speak to Brother 
Christoforo in the morning, the young man 
fell asleep. No thought that to become 
deeply interested in what would be to many 
men but a piece of stained marble might 
be wrong had come to him. His peculiar 
early training still had too powerful an 
influence over him ; the spirit of the artist 
was too strong within him. 

When Brother Filippo decided to ask 
Brother Christoforo about the statue he 
chose well, for the old monk was beloved 
by all his brethren. On any bright after- 
noon his bent, slight figure might be seen 
walking up and down the ambulatory in 
the sunlight. His features, naturally sharp, 
looked doubly so from the thinness and 
the pallor of his face, and in repose his 
countenance would have been grim, had it 
not been for the kindly flash of the deep- 
brown eyes. His greeting was a thing 
which his brother monks cherished, for 
when he spoke his whole face was lighted 
with a winning, gentle grace. It was this 
smile which had first won the confidence 
of Brother Filippo. The old monk had 
charge of him as a novice, and they had 
spent many hours together in the scrip- 
torium ; so he knew Brother Christoforo 
well. As Brother Filippo had spoken with 
the monk, naturally talkative, and in his 
declining years even a little garrulous, he 
had found that, like many a gentle spirit, 
Brother Christoforo was intensely bigoted. 
This was, perhaps, the reason why the 
genial, kindly soul had held his place for 
many years among his silent, cold brothers. 

As the monks came out from prime, 
Brother Filippo drew the old monk aside 
saying : — 

“Brother Christoforo, I want to speak 
to you. It is important. Can you give 
me time?” 

Pleased with the confidence in him shown 
by the young man, the monk readily con- 
sented. ‘They went silently up into the 
scriptorium, which was dark except for the 
faint rays of the early morning light com- 
ing through the eastern window. Brother 
Filippo was wondering how he should put 
his question; the old monk was waiting 
for the youth to speak. The more Brother 


Filippo pondered, the less he knew how to 
lead up to the matter he wished to talk 
about. At last he said bluntly : — 

“‘ Brother Christoforo, last night I found 
the head of a statue in the loft of the sta- 
ble. Do you know anything about it?” 

Brother Christoforo looked puzzled, for 
he had expected the confession of some lit- 
tle trouble, or a question about some man- 
uscript. Before he could answer the ques- 
tion, Brother Filippo, relieved that he had 
put the momentous question, and warmed 
by grateful memories of his joy of the night 
before, broke into a glowing description of 
his discovery. He drew a masterly picture 
of the head, and even began to talk a little 
wildly, comparing the beauty of the statue 
to the work of Praxiteles and Pheidias. 
Suddenly he caught sight of the half- 
puzzled, half-amazed face of the old monk. 
Evidently the young man had gone far be- 
yond him. Chilled, Brother Filippo broke 
off in the middle of a sentence, saying 
almost sharply : — 

* Brother, do you know anything about 
this head ?” : 

Brother Christoforo looked relieved. 
Now, indeed, he knew what the young 
monk was talking about. Nearly all that 
had gone before had been to him but an 
amazing jumble of unknown names and 
epithets. So he said : — 

“Yes, Brother Filippo, I know some- 
thing about it, and I wonder at your 
warmth. . Why, it is but an ugly piece of 
marble cut by some poor Pagan — God 
rest his soul. Brother Pietro found it 
years ago — ten, perhaps. He was a good 
man, Brother Filippo ; he worked hardest 
of all in this monastery. Often he fasted 
for days together. Ah, he was better than 
most of us.” 

The old monk would have wandered on 
still more had not an impatient movement 
of Brother Filippo recalled him to himself. 

“ Brother,” he said, “ be patient, an old 
man must have his memories. Well, Brother 
Pietro found it one day when he was dig- 
ging upon the point in the Tiber. I don’t 
know why he brought it home, — he was 
too wise and good to care for heathen relics ; 
and he knew that Father Beppi thinks such 
things vain and dangerous to the souls of 
men. Ah, it makes my heart ache to think 
how these men who lived long ago in the 
days when our blessed Church was young 
wasted their time amid such trumperies 
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as this statue. They thought not of their 
souls, but filled the world with palaces, and 
temples to the gods that sprang from their 
own brains. But they are all gone, with 
their idols and their fineries. God in his 
anger did not spare them. Well were it 
if their idols could stay undiscovered ; 
better still if they could all be destroyed.” 

Here the old monk glanced up at Brother 
Filippo. The face of the youth was glow- 
ing with an expression that Brother Chris- 
toforo mistook for hearty approval of his 
sentiments. So he went on :— 

“T but repeat the words of Father Beppi 
when Brother Pietro brought the head 
home. Brother Pietro saw his sin, and 
prayed many days for forgiveness. Father 
Beppi was going to have the marble broken 
up, but we found it good for a horse-block, 
and so we used it for that. I don’t see 
how it got into the loft. Yes, I remem- 
ber. Father Beppi found Father Pietro 
looking at it again one day, and told him 
to put it out of sight. Brother Pietro 
must have placed it in the stable. Were 
he alive he could tell you all about the 
stone, but he died — God rest his soul — 
eight years ago now. It was strange that 
such a thing pleased so good a man. But, 
3rother, you too seem interested in the 
head. Beware of it! All such things are 
but inventions of the Devil to take our 
thoughts from higher things. Remember 
all the evil that came upon those who 
made such idols, and avoid them. They 
are idolatrous, ugly, wicked.” After a mo- 
ment the old monk added with sudden 
sternness: ‘ Brother Filippo, if I thought 
you were fascinated by this piece of marble, 
I should feel that I must speak to Father 
Beppi. He would have it broken up ; and 
that would be as well, for it has done 
nothing but harm, and never can do any- 
thing else.” 

At this point, as Brother Christoforo 
saw the look of horror dawning upon the 
face of his young friend, he relented, and 
said more gently : — 

“But Iam too severe. Of course, yours 
was only an idle curiosity. It was natural, 
too, for you are young and ardent yet. 
Fear not; I will say nothing to Father 
Beppi. I know he would be much dis- 
pleased with your interest, for good and 
blessed as he is, it would seem sinful to 
him to waste a thought on such an idol. 
You will forget all about it, now that you 


Here the 
now: I am 


know its wretched history.” 
monk arose. “I must go 
wanted in the refectory.” 

Nodding and smiling, Brother Christo- 
foro disappeared. Brother Filippo did not 
attempt to detain him, but murmured a 
low “I thank you ” as the old monk passed 
by him. For a moment the young man 
stood hesitating, his face troubled and 
clouded, a multitude of thoughts strug- 
gling in his mind. Suddenly, as if moved 
by some overpowering impulse, he passed 
hastily out of the scriptorium to the clois- 
ter below. Quickly, yet absent-mindedly, 
he went straight to the stable. A glance 
showed him that there was no one about 
it. Up he went to the corner of the loft 
where the head was concealed. Uncover- 
ing it, he dragged it to the window. Then, 
at last, he was able to collect his tumultu- 
ous thoughts, and to consider them calmly. 

As he sat before the head, the words of 
Brother Christoforo came back to him one 
by one. They still stung him as he thought 
of them. What fearful bigotry, what nar- 
rowness, what ignorance the old monk 
had shown! ‘These old Romans were like 
friends to Brother Filippo. ‘To hear them 
slandered angered him. Brother Christo- 
foro had no appreciation of their knowl- 
edge, their virtue, or their greatness. They 
were to him but Pagans. Yes, Pagans: 
Brother Filippo granted that; but in his 
disgust and his bitterness, he wondered 
whether many of them were not better 
than Christians whom he had seen in Flor- 
ence. Then, too, the monk had dared to 
call the divine masterpieces of ancient art 
trumperies. How could any man be so 
devoid of all feeling for the beautiful? 
Could not men see that even a fragment 
like this was better than any piece of sculp- 
ture of their own day? 

As Brother Filippo pondered, the re- 
membrance of the advice to let the head 
alone came back to him. An “invention 
of the Devil,” this glorious piece of sculp- 
ture! All the sense of the beautiful in the 
young monk rose up in passionate denial. 
Here, too, came a recollection that made 
his heart give a great throb of fear, — the 
threat to tell Father Beppi of the finding 
of the statue. That could mean but one 
thing, the destruction of the head. As 
3rother Filippo thought of this possibility, 
he felt that he could do anything rather 
than let it happen. At this point in his 
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musings he heard a footstep below. It 
startled him, and made him realize how 
exposed to discovery the head was. His 
mind filled with a vague uneasiness, he 
arose and quietly concealed the piece of 
marble in its corner. 

As he went to the fields, his thoughts 
recurred constantly to Brother Christoforo’s 
ignorance of art and his utter lack of sym- 
pathy for the past and its glories. His 
uneasiness about the safety of the head 
steadily increased too. Should any one find 
it, Father Beppi would be told. Brother 
Filippo knew what that meant. Absorbed 
in thought, the monk did not notice where 
he was going. Awaking suddenly from his 
dreaming, he found himself at the entrance 
to a grove, and as he looked about him, it 
flashed upon him that on the farther side 
of the trees lay the point of which Brother 
Christoforo had spoken. Brother Filippo 
hurried on into the field, which was almost 
triangular in shape. ‘The view from it up 
and down the valley was superb. ‘The soil, 
however, was poor. ‘The monks had made 
but one slight, vain attempt to cultivate the 
place ; and the little piece where Brother 
Pietro had worked was the only part of 
the field that had been touched. 

Brother Filippo sat down and looked 
long at the scene. In imagination he saw 
before him the old Roman villa which he 
felt must once have been in the field. He 
knew exactly how it must have looked as 
it stood out, white and shining, against 
the background of the blue hills. From 
its inner court the glimpses of the distant 
Apennines must have been wonderfully 
beautiful. Somewhere in this court, too, 
the statue must have stood. For a long 
time Brother Filippo sat weaving charming 
fancies, but gradually his thoughts came 
back to the present. Rising, he went care- 
fully over the field, prodding here and 
there with his staff. Of course he found 
nothing, but it seemed to him that there 
were elevations and depressions in the 
ground which could be explained only by 
the former presence of the villa. Quickly 
the hours went by. Once or twice he tried 
to read; but he always fell to dreaming 
again, or rose to wander restlessly about 
the field. The services for the hours he 
said with little realization of their meaning. 

As the afternoon drew on, the vague un- 
easiness about the head which he had had 
in the morning came upon him again. He 
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felt more and more that he must do some- 
thing to save it from destruction. As yet 
he had no definite plans; he knew only 
that in the head he found a companion- 
ship, that it supplied him with something 
which he had long lacked. However, by 
the hour for going home a well-defined 
plan filled his thoughts. 

As he turned it over in his mind on the 
way to the monastery, it grew stronger and 
clearer in its details. When he had put 
his flock into the stable, he took a firm- 
meshed grain-bag and went up into the 
loft. He half-filled the bag with hay ; then 
with difficulty he lifted the great head and 
put it into the sack. Placing more hay on 
top of the marble, he concealed the bundle 
in the dark corner. 

When compline was over, Brother Filippo 
went to his cell. Here he became very 
uneasy, fearing for the success of his plan. 
Filled with dread he fell upon his knees 
before his crucifix and prayed for aid in 
his undertaking. After a long time he 
arose and paced his cell. He listened for 
every sound which echoed through the 
cloister. Now there was a distant footfall, 
now the cry of some animal in the outer 
court. Gradually, however, the noises 
came less and less frequently, till at last 
he had not heard a sound for a half-hour. 
Every nerve alert, Brother Filippo went to 
the door and listened. ‘There was no noise 
in the monastery. Hurrying back, he sank 
for a moment before the crucifix ; then he 
went out quietly into the ambulatory. 

It was a cloudy, moonlit night: light 
and darkness alternated constantly. When 

3rother Filippo reached the outer court, 
the walls of the stable showed clear and 
bright in the moonlight. Hurrfing in be- 
tween the rows of sleeping cattle, he went 
up to the corner in the loft. As he seized 
the bag, it rattled against something upon 
the floor, and the monk turned cold with 
terror at the sound. It seemed to him 
that it echoed and re-echoed through the 
monastery. ‘Then, ashamed of his sudden 
fear, he stooped and groped on the floor. 
His hand touched something hard and 
flat. He raised it to the light and saw his 
breviary, which he must have dropped 
before vespers. Again he seized the bag, 
and swung it to his shoulder. It was very 
heavy; Brother Filippo fairly staggered 
under the load. As he came down into 
the court-yard, it was dark again, — terribly 
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dark it seemed to the young monk as he 
stumbled on under his heavy burden. 
Every moment he feared that he should 
fall. Reaching the passage by the refec- 
tory, he turned in, when suddenly he heard 
a footstep coming behind him. For an 
instant his courage almost gave out ; then 
he swung the bag from his shoulder into a 
dark niche near by and walked slowly on. 
Nearer came the step, and then the deep, 
stern voice of Father Beppi said firmly, — 

“Who is there?” 

“Father, it is I, Brother Filippo. I 
have been to the stable.” 

“Why at this hour, Brother?” 

The voice showed the deep displeasure 
which Brother Filippo knew was flashing 
from the eyes of the Prior. 

*T wanted something, Father,’ 
monk. 

“What? Had you left anything there ?”’ 

“Yes, Father, my breviary.” 

‘There was a moment’s pause, and then 


said the 


the Prior came nearer, saying more 
sternly : — 
“Brother Filippo, I am_ astonished. 


Can it be that you do not yet know your 
breviary, as you certainly do not yet know 
your duties? You have sinned, to leave 
your cell without permission at this hour. 
This time I will not punish you, but re- 
member that this is a solemn warning. 
Do wrong again and you must answer for 
it in the chapter-house. Now go to your 
cell and pray for forgiveness.” 

Brother Filippo bowed his head in 
silence and went toward the cloister; but 
he moved on only until he heard the foot- 
steps of the Prior die away in the distance. 
Then he ran back quickly to the niche 
and again swung the precious bag upon his 
shoulder. Filled with fear, heedless where 
he stepped, he dashed on toward his cell. 
He reached it breathless. A moment and 
he was inside. ‘The head of Jupiter was 
safe. 

CHAPTER V. 
FAILURE. 

“ And surely this the bitterest of ill: — 

To feel the old aspirings fair and free, 
Become blind motions of a powerless will.” 
— Dosson, 


For a few moments after Brother Filippo 
sank upon his bed an intense joy that he 


had escaped detection filled his mind, but 
as he grew calmer he began to think over 
the past hour. He realized that he had 
broken flagrantly a law of the monastery ; 
worst of all, that he who his whole life long 
had made truth his ideal, had lied to 
Father Beppi. Filled with a crushing 
sense of his guilt, Brother Filippo ‘sank at 
the foot of the crucifix. How he had 
fallen, he who had felt no pity for his 
patron, who could not forgive the lie 
which Niccoli had acted! Now he, a 
monk, had been lying to his superior, was 
a hypocrite. For the first time since he 
left Florence Brother Filippo thought of 
Niccoli forgivingly. 

With the thought of his patron, remem- 
brances of his own home came again. He 
realized as he never had before how much 
the scenes of his childhood meant to him. 
Perhaps, — perhaps, — he might have lived 
in Florence. But at this point came the 
crushing thought: “Here where all is 
sacred you cannot withstand temptation ; 
what, then, could you have done in Flor- 
ence?” Filled with remorse and hope- 
lessness, he knelt long in prayer, his heart 
upon his lips. Over and over he asked 
for hetp. Yes, he would put down his 
desires. But what desires? For the first 
time Brother Filippo fairly owned to him- 
self the purpose which lay half-formed in 
his mind. He would not try to find the 
rest of the statue. He would confess to 
the Prior, and give himself to a life of 
prayer and fasting. Suddenly a great burst 
of self-renunciatory feeling came upon 
him ; he would give up the head to Father 
3eppi. No, no, that was too much. If 
the marble must be destroyed, he would 
do the act himself. Rising hurriedly, 
Brother Filippo went toward the head. As 
he drew near it, every line of its subtle 
beauty stood out clearly in the light from 
the window. It seemed to the monk that 
the head had never looked so majestic, so 
grand, as now. Hesitating he stood and 
gazed, his breast torn by the conflict be- 
tween his religious scruples and his artistic 
longings. As he realized how impossible 
it was for him to give up the piece of 
marble, he turned with a moan and sank 
again before the crucifix. Prayer followed 
prayer; he scarcely knew what he said. 
Suddenly he seemed to see before him the 
statue restored to its full glory. Now it 


faded away; now it reappeared. It var 
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ished,— and Brother Filippo lost con- 
sciousness. 


When he came to himself he was lying 
upon the floor, between the crucifix and 
the head, the faint light from the little 
window shining in his eyes. As, worn and 
unrested by his heavy sleep, he gazed at 
the head, something of its majestic calm- 
ness seemed to come to him; he felt 
quieted, strengthened. He arose and 
half-mechanically made ready for matins. 

Afterwards it seemed to Brother Filippo 
that during this day temptation was put in 
his path. As he was coming out from 
prime, Father Beppi met him, saying : — 

“ Brother Filippo, you will leave your 
sheep to-day. You know the point in the 
Tiber? I think you are strong enough 
now to do some spading in the field 
opposite.” 

Brother Filippo bowed, and went to get 
his spade from the monk in charge of the 
gardening tools. He saw plainly the strug- 
gle which lay before him. All day he must 
work alone where he could see the site of 
the Roman villa. With a spade in his 
hands he must not use it upon the point. 

It proved, indeed, to be a trying day. 
Though he worked furiously, his reveries 


came upon him with ever-increasing 
force. He seemed to have less strength 


than at any time since his illness, and he 
felt as if he had no will. Through all his 
struggling he knew, too, that before the 
day was over he should be upon the point. 
The defeat came when, early in the after- 
noon, he had finished his day’s work. He 
went slowly toward the bridge below the 


point. Going home he must pass the 
grove. He knew that he ought not to go 


into it, yet he felt as if urged on by some 
all-powerful force. When Brother Filippo 
reached the trees, he hesitated a moment, 
and then with a sigh of self-abandonment 
passed in among them. 

Upon the point he examined the ground 
with a critical eye. One place which lay 
beyond that which had been cultivated 
seemed to him to be depressed strangely, 
and he struck his spade into it. For a 
half-hour he turned over the soil with 
quick, nervous strokes. He began to 
think that he had been wreng in his con- 
jectures about the spot when his spade 
struck something that gave out a ringing 
sound. The monk was upon his knees in 
an instant, brushing away the dirt with his 
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hands. Something dark and round was 
imbedded in the ground.  Feverishly, 
breathlessly he worked, and at last drew 
the object forth. In the fast-waning light 
the monk saw that it must have been part 
of a vase of exquisite beauty. He fancied 
that he stood upon the spot where the 
costliest belongings of the villa had been 
kept, — not far away must lie the body of 
the statue. Brother Filippo felt new life 
spring: up within him; the blood went 
surging through his veins. He dug rapidly, 
getting more and more heated in his ex- 
citement. Once or twice he struck against 
pieces of pottery, and these added to his 
excitement and his obliviousness. It grew 
very dark; but he was not aware of it. 
He forgot everything except the possibility 
of finding the missing piece of marble. 

Gradually a heavy mist began to arise 
from the river. Cold and damp, it spread 
over the lowlands and came up over the 
field, shrouding everything in a soft, silvery 
haze. It seemed to Brother Filippo, as he 
worked, that the chill pierced to his very 
soul. Suddenly all his life, all his excite- 
ment, left him. Cold and shivering, he 
realized that it was long after the hour for 
going home ; worse, that again he deserved 
the censure of the prior. 

Afterwards he could remember scarcely 
anything of the journey home except the 
knocking at the gate, the surprise of the 
monk who opened it, and the incredulous 
look of the Prior, who met him just inside. 
He recalled one thing else, too, — that 
devoid of all self-control he had stood 
before his superior like one awaiting his 
doom. ‘The face of the prior had an un- 
pitying look as he said, — “s 

“ Brother Filippo, come to the chapter- 
house to-morrow morning after prime.” 

The monk could never remember with- 
out pain the night that followed. Dis- 
tressing, confused thoughts pressed upon 
him from all sides. He felt, too, as if he 
should burn up, for the chilliness had left 
him. In agony of mind and body he lay 
upon his bed till into the morning, but at 
last fell into a short, heavy sleep. 

He awoke free from fever, but weak. 
With difficulty he made ready for matins, 
even now unable to think clearly. All that 
must happen in the chapter-house seemed 
something which affected some one els 
rather than himself. This feeling did not 
leave him till he entered the bare, cold 
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hall; then, as he stood before the Prior 
and saw the rows of monks seated upon 
each side, an abused, hunted feeling took 
possession of him. Every nerve became 
alert ; he felt as if he could fight to the 
death. Suddenly he thought of Brother 
Christoforo. If he was present all the facts 
about the head must be made clear. As 
Brother Filippo looked about him anxiously, 
he heard two monks whispering together. 
One was just saying : — 

“*Tis sad about Brother Christoforo. 
He is very weak lately. He wished to 
come to-day, but Father Beppi would not 
allow it.” 

Brother Filippo gave a great sigh of re- 
lief. Let them say what they might now, 
he would not tell them about the head. 
The rising of Father Beppi interrupted the 
thoughts of the monk. The Prior began : — 

“Brothers, I have called you together 
that you may reprimand with me our erring 
brother. Night before last I found him in 
the cloister out of hours. He had been to 
the stable for a breviary which he had left 
there. . I censured him for his wilful con- 
duct, and tried to show him his sinfulness 
toward our Order and toward God, but in 
spite of my words, yesterday he again 
flagrantly broke one of our laws: he re- 
mained outside the monastery till long 
after vespers.” 

The stern monks looked amazed at this 
disregard for the laws of the monastery. 
Father Beppi now turned to the young 
monk, saying, — 

“Brother, why were you late? Have you 
any excuse to offer?” 

Brother Filippo hesitated a moment, 
and then said slowly : — 

“Father, after I finished my work, I 
went over to the point in the Tiber. In 
turning over the soil there, I found some 
traces of the past. In my interest I forgot 
everything but these relics. For this 
reason I was late.” 

“What did you find upon the point?” 
asked the Prior. 

“ \ piece of a broken vase, Father,” 
answered Brother Filippo. 

“Why did you go to the point?” 

“ Because once when I was there I fan- 
cied that a Roman villa had stood upon 
the spot, and I wished to see if there were 
still any traces of it.” 

Incredulity was upon the faces of the 
monks. Could any one be so foolish as 


this young man? Forget his vespers to 
dream about the days of the Pagans ! Such 
a one deserved no pity. Father Beppi 
eyed Brother Filippo keenly for a moment, 
and then said, — 

“ Brother, do you swear that what you 
have said is true?” 

The young monk met the gaze of the 
prior firmly and said : “ Yes.” 

The look was too honest to be doubted. 
Father Beppi hesitated a moment, and 
then said impatiently : — 

“ Brother Filippo twice you have sinned 
against your Order and your God. Two 
nights ago you broke the rules of the mon- 
astery. Yesterday you neglected your 
duties to dream of Pagans and of days 
abominable in the sight of God. Sin once 
more and you will be in danger of the 
severest punishment. ‘To-day, go work in 
the field again. It is best that you should 
fight against the sin where it most tempts 
you. Come to me to-night able to say 
before your God that you have not trifled 
with these relics. Pray God to help you, 
as we shall pray to him for you.” 

As the Prior finished, a low, chorus-like 
“ Amen” went up from the rows of stand- 
ing monks; then they filed slowly from 
the room. As the last monk disappeared, 
Brother Filippo sank on his knees with a 
low cry of pain. The baffled feeling had 
left him ; again he felt like a man strug- 
gling in heavy bonds. He could not go 
back to the field and watch all day the 
place where the statue must be. He should 
fail again. O God, he was stained forever 
with sin, he who had tried so hard to live 
the ideal life ! Why was it, why, that every- 
thing seemed wrong? 

Aroused by the sound of a step in the 
ambulatory, he drew himself up wearily 
and went for his tools. Once or twice 
he passed a brother monk, but he avoided 
the stern gaze always turned upon him. 
He felt like a criminal, and yet the im- 
pression grew ever stronger with him that 
he was not really responsible, that some 
great power which he could not withstand 
was forcing him on. 

The day in the field was one of greater 
pain than any he had known. As he 
worked hard, he wrestled with his long- 
ings, and the prayers which he said as 
terce, sext, and none went by gave him no 
comfort. Finally, when night came, he 
went far out of his way rather than pass by 
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the grove. Yet, though he had won in his 
contest, he realized that it was but a tem- 
porary victory ; the struggle would be just 
as hard for him if he had to return to the 
field. 

As Brother Filippo came out from ves- 
pers, Father Beppi came to him saying, — 

“Well, Brother Filippo?” 

“ Father, I have prayed and worked ; I 
have not sinned again.” 

The stern face of the Prior softened a 
little, and he said : — 

“Tt is well. Brother Filippo, only by 
this mortification of ourselves can we rise 
to the holiness of our Master. Your sin is 
strange, yet I know that each man has his 
own temptations. You will come out of 
this ordeal better, purer. ‘To-morrow I go 
to Arezzo. ‘Till I return, I think it best 
that you should work in the field, for 
only by repeated strugglé can you hope to 
overcome your sinfulness. Pray God for 
help, and sin not.” 

Brother Filippo turned and went to his 
cell silently. Going in, he threw himself 
hopelessly at the foot of the crucifix. If 
the contest of this day must be repeated 
again and again, he knew what it meant, 
—failure and disgrace. The monk felt 
too full of despair to think; he could 
scarcely pray. Rising after a time, he 
went to his bed, where he tossed to and 
fro until he fell into the heavy, unrestful 
sleep which had come to him during the 
past few nights. 

The next day Brother Filippo succeeded 
in conquering his thoughts till afternoon 
came; then the spading brought him to 
the brink of the Tiber, opposite the point. 
As he glanced across the river he seemed 
again to see the old Roman villa. Now, 
however, it looked different in one way,— 
the great courtyard seemed to him to run 
far out upon the point, and he saw that he 
had dug too far to the east to find the 
body of the statue. At last he knew the 
very spot in which the figure of Jupiter 
must have stood. Leaning upon his spade 
he dreamed, his eyes fixed wistfully upon 
the point. The more he thought, the 
weaker grew his power of resistance. Let 
come what might, he must go over to the 
point. 

In a few minutes he was spading about 
the spot where he supposed the piece of 
marble must lie. He worked, as he always 
did when in this field, breathlessly, but 
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nothing appeared to repay him for his 
labor. The sun sank lower and lower 
until, as Brother Filippo looked up, he saw 
that he must go home. He was sorely 
disappointed, but, strangely enough, his 
defeat in his mental struggle did not 
trouble him. More and more he believed 
in the fancy that his fate rested, not in his 
own hands, but with some great power 
which was using him to accomplish its 
ends. This night for the first time in many 
days he fell asleep without a struggle with 
his thoughts. 

The week which followed was but a 
repetition of the day described. A sense 
of duty which steadily grew weaker kept 
him working for a time in the field across 
the Tiber, but he spent more and more 
time upon the point. Mechanically he 
went through his prayers, his monastery 
duties, even his work upon the point. He 
hardly thought. It was a blank, cold life 
after the exciting days which had been 
crowded with tumultuous’ thoughts. 

One afternoon, near the hour for return- 
ing to the monastery, Brother Filippo was 
working on the point. Discouraged by 
his fruitless work, he thrust his spade deep 
into the earth with a gesture of disgust. 
It struck something hard. Again, as when 
he had found the vase, Brother Filippo 
was wild with hope. When he finally suc- 
ceeded in removing the earth from around 
the object, deeply imbedded in the soil 
and hard to free, he saw that it was a 
heavy piece of marble. Brother Filippo 
knew that it was the pedestal of a statue, 
— of that of Jupiter, he fancied. Now he 
was certain that to find the missing statue 
was only a question of time. If Father 
Beppi would stay away only a little longer, 
then all would be well. Suddenly Brother 
Filippo heard from behind him those fa- 
miliar, low, stern tones saying : — 

“Brother Filippo, come with me. I 
feared this. May God in His infinite 
mercy pardon your sinfulness.” 

For a moment Brother Filippo turned 
his horror-stricken, tell-tale face toward the 
Prior, and then sank trembling upon the 
block of stone. Dazed, he felt the hand 
of Father Beppi upon his arm and heard 
the well-known voice saying, ‘‘ Come.” 

Brother Filippo never knew how he 
reached home. His recollections broke 
off with the scene at the point and began 
again with that in the chapter-house in 
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the morning. Between the two scenes he 
could remember nothing but hours full of 
misery. 

It was early when the monks assembled 
in the chapter-house. Every seat was 
filled, for no such grave misdemeanor as 
this of Brother Filippo had been com- 
mitted in the history of the monastery. 
There was an ominous hush in the room. 
Brother Filippo looked again for Brother 
Christoforo, and once more the old hunted 
feeling seized him as he saw the old man 
sitting among his brothers, his eyes fixed 
sternly and wonderingly upon Brother 
Filippo. The youth felt that he stood 
alone against these men. ‘They could not 
understand what he had suffered, and he 
must take his punishment, whatever it 
might be, without explanation of his fault. 
One thing, however, was settled in his 
mind: while he lived they should not have 
the head. 

His revery was broken by the voice of 
Father Beppi. Evidently this strange 
and mysterious trouble in the monastery 
troubled the prior sorely. His voice had 
a ring of suppressed bitterness in it that 
called up sympathetic looks in the faces of 
his hearers as he said : 

‘Brothers, God has sent to this mon- 
astery a great trial. ‘This erring brother, 
whom we punished before I left you, is 
again guilty. Last night, after the hour 
for coming home, I found him dreaming 
among his Pagan relics upon the point 
in the Tiber. Thrice, now, has he been 
guilty of breaking our laws. ‘Twice have 
I dealt gently with him, urged him to 
prayer and to penitence. Each time he 


has failed again, and quickly. Brothers, 
I do not understand this matter. Our 


brother was faithful, upright, obedient, till 
lately. Now, for the sake of a few Pagan 
relics as he says, his soul is in peril. I 
cannot believe him. I pray God that I 
may not be wrong, but I cannot believe 
our brother. Can any one here tell me 
anything about this matter?” 

There was a moment’s pause. ‘Then 
Brother Filippo heard the gentle voice 
of Brother Christoforo asking for permis- 
sion to speak. The old monk gave his 
testimony with some unwillingness, — even 
Brother Filippo felt that; still he re- 
counted clearly and minutely his inter- 
view with Brother Filippo about the head 
of Jupiter. The ardor of the young 
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monk, and his interest in the river point, 
were made plain. As Brother Christo- 
foro told his story, some things in the 
conduct of Brother Filippo which he had 
not understood became clear to him. The 
horror which the youth had shown at the 
mention of the name of the Prior he 
told with a new appreciation of its mean- 
ing. As he sat down, a murmur of won- 
der and of awe ran through the assembled 
monks. Many thought Brother Filippo 
bewitched by the Devil; no sane man 
could care so much as he for a useless 
piece of stone. 

Father Beppi now arose again. During 
the speech of Brother Christoforo his face 
had grown very stern. In tones full of 
restrained scorn he said, — 

“ Brothers, the words of Brother Chris- 
toforo have made clear to me much which 
I did not understand.” 

The Prior now carefully recounted his 
meeting with Brother Filippo in the 
cloister passage. He pointed out the 
strong probability, that at the time of 
the interview the monk had been to the 
stable for the head ; that he had just re- 
moved it from the danger of discovery. 
As Father Beppi recalled the scene, and 
the false position taken by Brother Fil- 
ippo, his voice rang out in righteous scorn. 
The monks moved uneasily to and fro, 
and a deep murmur of disapproval ran 
around the room. Here was a fearful 
scandal revealing itself in the monastery. 
As Father Beppi finished his testimony, 
he turned quickly to Brother Filippo, say- 
ing, — 

“Brother, can you deny that when I 
met you in the cloister you had just re- 
moved the head from the stable; that 
you were returning from secreting it?” 

It seemed to Brother Filippo that he 
could not speak. At last, however, he 
managed to say, “I cannot.” 

“Do you deny that at the point you 
were searching for the rest of the statue?” 
* The words once more came hoarsely : 
“} Go not.” 

A rustle and a deep murmur of horror 
greeted each of the answers of Brother 
Filippo. As he looked up at the last 
question, he saw that some of the monks 
had fallen upon their knees, and were 
praying earnestly. Again Father Beppi 
asked, his voice vibrant with suppressed 
feeling, — 
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“ Have you any explanation of this sin- 
ful conduct to offer?” 

For a moment Brother Filippo felt an 
impulse to tell all, to strive to make his 
hearers understand the overpowering in- 


fluences of his childhood; but in the 
eyes of those about him he saw the 
hopelessness of the attempt. No; he 


would stand alone. Drawing himself up, 
he said firmly, “No.” His self-reliant 
movement destroyed his last chance for 
pity. 

Father Beppi now put one more ques- 
tion to the young monk: “ Will you tell us 
what you did with the head?” 

The hot blood mounted to the temples 
of the monk. Never, never, should they 
know this from him. He looked up into 
the face of Father Beppi and said calmly, 
eNO.” 

A solemn stillness fell upon the room. 
For a moment all watched the guilty man ; 
then several fell upon their knees. Father 
Beppi bowed his head an instant, as if in 
silent prayer, and then said : — 

“ Brothers, we are facing the worst trou- 
ble in the history of our monastery. Our 
brother has sinned grievously, as you see. 
He does not deny it, but, hardened in his 
wrong-doing, refuses to give up that which 
has bewitched him. Brothers, we have 
given this man every chance to repent, to 
confess his full guilt, but he refuses: the 
laws of our Order must now take their 
course.” 

Here the Prior turned more directly 
toward the young monk. 

“Brother Filippo, you will go to your 
cell, to spend your time in fasting and 
prayer. Pray that the evil spirit which 
possesses you may, by the grace of God, 
be taken from you. Until you shall con- 
fess where the head is concealed, you 
shall hold communication with no one but 
myself. The marble which you found 
shall be broken into pieces ; so, too, shall 
the head, if it can be discovered. If in 
a fortnight you have not confessed its 
hiding-place, nor shown penitence for 
your sins, you will be expelled from the 
Order. Beware! think you let 
your folly force us to this step! An out- 
cast, forsaken by God and by man, lower 
in the sight of your Maker than the beasts 
of the field, you will wander homeless, the 
curse of your God and of your Church upon 


you. Now, go! Pray, pray, Brother, that 


before 


God in his mercy may show pity to you 
and open your heart! Amen.” 

Moved and stirred by the passion of the 
thoroughly aroused Prior, his hearers often 
interrupted him with low amens ; and, as 
he ceased to speak, half-audible words from 
the praying monks could be heard. There 
was a moment’s hush, and then Brother 
Filippo went slowly toward the door. No 
one else moved. All eyes were upon him, 
and none in pity, though his step was weak, 
his carriage weary. As he reached the 
door he turned and cast one questioning 
look about him, as if in wonder that there 
was not one sympathetic soul among the 
throng. His search was vain. An instant 
and he was gone. Father Beppi raised his 
hands, and moved by a common impulse, 
the monks sank in silent prayer. 


CHAPTER VI. 
JUPITER. 


“Peace, peace, . . . 
He hath awakened from the dream of life.” 
— SHELLEY. 


WHEN Brother Filippo reached his cell 
he sank down before the crucifix. At first 
he was too much overwhelmed by the 
scene through which he had just passed to 
be able to think. Slowly, however, he 
grew calmer and stronger. Then the first 
feeling that came to him was an overmas- 
tering joy that the monks did not suspect 
that the marble was in his cell. Filled with 
strange exultation, Brother Filippo turned 
and flung himself beside the great head. 

As he lay resting his face against the 
marble, the words of the Prior came back 
to him. “ Expelled from the Order,” “ an 
outcast,” he, Francesco Brunelli! Ah, he 
had always sought peace and quietness, 
and always had failed to find it. O God, 
what had he done that he should suffer as 
he did? He had but followed the prompt- 
ings of his higher nature, and yet he was 
involved in constant misery. What did it 
mean? Why did God make the world 
beautiful, why did he give a man the genius 
to create this statue, if beauty is displeas- 
ing to him? Torn with anguish, the monk 
threw himself at the foot of the crucifix, 
praying for forgiveness and help. In a 
weary movement he caught sight of the 
great head fora moment. It seemed to 
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him that it had never looked so divinely 
tender as now. He fancied that it gazed 
upon him as He might to whom he had 
just cried for help. “ Give up this head,” 
thought the monk ; “ never!”’ With a de- 
spairing cry he threw his arms about it. 
A chilliness came over him; he trembled 
violently and grew dizzy. With great diffi- 
culty he raised himself and reached his 
bed. As he threw himself upon it, the 
room reeled around him and he lost con- 
sciousness. 

For hours he knew nothing. Once he 
seemed to hear a deep, familiar voice ask- 
ing him some question, but he could not 
answer. Later the sound came again, form- 
ing itself into the words, — 

“ Brother Filippo, have you anything to 
say to me?” 

The mouth of the monk felt parched 
and dry ; he seemed to be burning up with 
fever, yet he managed to answer faintly, — 

“No, nothing.” 

He heard a baffled sigh, and then foot- 
steps dying away in the distance. Again 
for hours he lay unconscious. When at 
last he came to himself, he fancied that 
some one was knocking at his door. He 
strove to answer, but could not. Then he 
realized that the knocking was really thun- 
der, that a fearful storm was raging outside. 
With difficulty he raised himself and looked 
out of the window. Water was everywhere. 
The fields were flooded, and a myriad little 
streams were running down from the hills 
to the Tiber. A cloud must have burst. 
Falling back upon the bed, the monk lay 
in that contented, unthinking mood which 
comes to the convalescent as yet unbur- 
dened with the usual cares of life. He 
wished to see no one, and so when he 
heard the voice of his dreams saying at 
the door, “ Brother Filippo, are you ready 
to confess?” he unhesitatingly answered, 
NO.” 

The voice of Father Beppi replied : 
“May God soften your heart, Brother. 
Three days are over. But a few more and 
you must leave this monastery.” 

All this seemed far away to the monk, 
something that did not concern him. With 
this fancy he fell asleep. 

At night he awoke. The storm had 
ceased. There was a little light in the 
cell, which varied as the clouds passed to 
and fro outside. Far away Brother Filippo 
could hear the rushing of the swollen Tiber. 
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He drew himself up and looked out of the 
window again. A startled exclamation 
burst from him, All the valley was gullied. 
How queer it looked down by the point! 
Why, a quarter of the grove was gone! 
Suddenly an idea that brought him to his 
feet in wild excitement flashed upon 
Brother Filippo. Once more yielding to 
an overpowering impulse, he tore the cov- 
ering from his bed and with it swung him 


self from his window to the ground. He 
felt alert, eager, as he stood outside. 


Quickly he ran down the valley, leaping a 
gully here, climbing one there, until he 
came out upon the farther side of the 
grove. Here all was chaos. The river 
was running close up to the spot where he 
had been digging. The hole was washed 
and gullied. As Brother Filippo came up 
to it, the chouds passed from before the 
moon and he saw something white sticking 
out from the side of the hole. Running to 
the spot, he threw aside the earth with his 
hands. Yes, yes, it was the body of a 
statue! The flowing robe, the command- 
ing figure, told the monk that the body 
belonged to the head of Jupiter. He 
threw himself upon it with a great cry of 
joy. It chilled him through and through. 
The river faded from his sight ; he seemed 
to be in the court-yard of the old villa. 
On all sides were the white walls of the 
building. A fountain splashed musically. 
Far off the monk heard sweet voices and 
the song of birds. Grand, commanding, 
the statue towered high above him. 

A party of monks came down to the 
river in the morning to see the devastation. 
Amazed, they found Brother Filippo beside 
the statue, tossing in the wildest delirium. 
His days of fever had worn him so much 
that the monks hardly knew him. 

When Father Beppi was called to meet 
the sad party, he ordered the monks to 
put Brother .Filippo down in the outer 
court, and sent for Brother Christoforo, 
the best nurse in the monastery. ‘The old 
man and Father Beppi bore the young 
monk to his cell. ‘They said nothing as 
they put the young man into his_ bed, 
though their eyes met as they saw the 
head of the statue resting in the corner of 
the cell. The glance was veiled upon both 
sides. When they had done all that they 
could for the sufferer, Father Beppi turned 
to Brother Christoforo, saying : — 

“ Brother, this is no ordinary case of 
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sin. We two will watch Brother Filippo. 
Until we solve the question of his wrong- 
doing, let nothing be said about our 
brother.” 

Brother Christoforo assented wonder- 
ingly. He could not know that in the 
mind of his superior a great doubt had 
been struggling for days. It filled just 
Father Beppi with remorse to think that, 
perhaps, through a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the young monk, he had been 
needlessly cruel. 

During the next few days the situation 
became clear to both men. In his de- 
lirium Brother Filippo lived over all his 
past life, dwelling upon his troubles. 
The ravings of the young monk seemed 
to affect the Prior strangely as from time 
to time he came into the cell. In _ his 
worry Father Beppi seemed ¢o have for- 
gotten both the statue and the head. The 
monks wondered that he did not order 
them to break up the marble found beside 
the river, but no such orders came. Gen 
tle Brother Christoforo, too, felt all his 
bigotry melting away as he realized the 
awful struggle which had gone on in the 
mind of the young monk. A great tender- 
ness and pity for the guideless, striving 
youth filled the heart of the old man. 
Slowly a plan requiring what would be for 
him great courage was forming in the mind 
of Brother Christoforo. 

Thus the days went by for a week with 
the three: Brother Filippo struggling in 
his delirium ; Father Beppi lost in troubled 
self-communion ; Brother Christoforo busy 
with his nursing and his plan for the sufferer. 
As the two monks went toward the bed, late 
one evening, ten days after the finding of 
Brother Filippo, the young man seemed to 
be sleeping more quietly than usual. Brother 
Christoforo, as he glanced at the youth, 
turned away with a sob, for he saw upon 
the face of Brother Filippo a change the 
meaning of which he knew but too well. 
But Father Beppi, as he saw the different 
look upon the face of the young monk, 
uttered a low, heartfelt, “O Father, I thank 
thee.” Brother Christoforo turned around 
in wonder. 

“ Brother,” said Father Beppi, joyfully, 
“J think God will spare him to us. We 
shall yet win him back to the path from 
which he has strayed.” 

Brother Christoforo hesitated a moment, 
and then said sadly : — 
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“Father, it cannot be. ‘This is the rest 
that comes before that which lasts forever. 
To-morrow, our brother will need you. 
Now we can do nothing for him; nor 
after to-morrow can anything mortal please 
or hurt him.” 

The old monk paused for an instant, and 
then the thought which had been in his 
mind for days found voice. 

“ Father,” he cried softly, “forgive me 
if I know not what I ask; I must speak. 
Brother Filippo will know us for a few 
minutes to-morrow. © Father, Father, 
will it be wrong to let him see his statue 
before he dies?” 

The old monk was upon his knees now, 
the tears streaming from his eyes. What 
was his wonder when Father Beppi bent 
over him, saying in tones as gentle and as 
tender as his own : — 

“Rise, Brother Christoforo. Let us 
thank God for our lesson, as I thank you 
for strengthening me to do my duty. It 
shall be as you wish.” 

For a moment the two men grasped 
each other by the hand ; and then Father 
Beppi turned toward the door, saying, 

“Call me when he comes to himself.” 

All night Brother Christoforo sat watch- 
ing by Brother Filippo. When Father 
Beppi came into the cell about five o’clock, 
the two men did not speak, but the cordial 
handgrasp told the strong feeling welling 
up in the heart of each. Father Beppi sat 
down by the bed; Brother Christoforo 
sank before the crucifix in prayer. Sud- 
denly he heard a low, joyful exclamation 
from Father Beppi. ‘Turning quickly, he 
saw that Brother Filippo was awake, his 
eyes fixed upon his fellow-monk. Brother 
Christoforo, his face beaming with happi- 
ness, went over to the bed, and softly took 
one of the frail hands and pressed it. 
Brother Filippo answered the pressure with 
asmile. With a kindly nod the old monk 
turned and left the room. 

No one ever knew what was said in the 
interview between the Prior and Brother 
Filippo; but when Father Beppi at last 
came into the ambulatory, where Brother 
Christoforo was waiting for him, his face 
had a gentle, tender look which amazed 
the old monk. “Go in,” whispered Father 
Beppi. ‘ He is sleeping now. God pity 
him ; the power that influenced him was 
too great to withstand. God have mercy 
upon us who have been too severe with 
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I will send 


him ! 
the statue.” 
Brother Christoforo went into the cell 


Go to him, Brother. 


and sat down beside the bed. Brother 
Filippo, tired by his talk with the Prior, 
was sleeping now as gently as a child. 
Suddenly the door opened and some 
monks, with wondering faces, brought in 
clumsily but quietly the body of the statue. 
They placed it near the bed, and then at 
a sign from Brother Christoforo left the 
cell. Almost immediately Father Beppi 
came in. The two monks went silently 
to the corner where the head was stand- 
ing. Lifting it, they set it gently upon the 
massive shoulders of the statue. Both 
men fell back in wonder at the effect pro- 
duced. Jupiter, his body wrapped in a 
flowing robe, stood erect in all his divinity 
and majesty. One hand hung at his side ; 
the other was outstretched in a gesture, 
half of command, half of blessing. The 
whole figure was grand, superb, a master- 
piece. It did not dwarf the little room ; 
rather it seemed to make it larger, to 
brighten it by its presence. 

When their work was finished, the two 
monks sat down to wait. Far away sounded 
the chanting of the monks who were pray- 
ing for the passing soul of their brother. 
Borne by the wind came the softly re- 
peated words, “In manus tuas, Domine.” 


Suddenly, as the two monks watched, they 
saw that the eyes of Brother Filippo were 
open. He was gazing at the statue. A 
joy, too great at first for words, was glow- 
ing upon his countenance. Slowly he 
raised himself and gazed at the great 
figure with one long, breathless look. 
Then murmuring softly, “I thank thee, O 
my God, I thank thee,” he sank back, 
and closed his eyes as quietly as a babe. 





To-day a statue stands in the outer 
court of the monastery of San Serpolo. 
The great majestic figure, the head crowned 
with waving hair, the body wrapped in a 
flowing robe, is the first thing which strikes 
the eye of the stranger as he enters the 
gate of the court. If, impressed by the 
subtle mingling in the figure of majestic 
power and of tenderness, he asks one of 
the monks about the statue, he will be 
told that it is Jupiter. Probably, too, the 
monk will add that underneath it lies 
buried a youth who, filled with all the ten- 
dencies and the aspirations which gave us 
the literature and the art of to-day, came 
to San Serpolo from Florence, and here 
in this old monastery fought to the death 
the battle between ignorant mysticism and 
the longings within him. The monk will 
tell the stranger the story of Brother Fi- 
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NEW SOUTH. 


By Henry W. Grady. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE NEw ENGLAND Society IN NEW YorRK, DECEMBER 22, 1886. 


= HERE was a South of secession 

and slavery, — that South is dead. 

There is a South of union and free- 
dom,—that South is living, breathing, 
growing every hour.” These words, de- 
livered from the lips of Benjamin H. Hill, 
in Tammany Hall, in 1866, make my text 
for to-night. Mr. President and gentle- 
men, let me express to you my apprecia- 
tion of the kindness by which I am per- 
mitted to address you. I make this abrupt 
acknowledgment advisedly, for I felt that 
if, when I raised my provincial voice in 





this ancient and august presence, I could 
find courage for no more than the opening 
sentence, it would be well if in that sen- 
tence I had met in a rough sense my obli- 
gation as a guest, and had _ perished, so to 
speak, with courtesy on my lips and grace 
in my heart. Permitted through your kind- 
ness to catch my second wind, let me say 
that I appreciate the significance of being 
the first Southerner to speak at this board, 
which bears the substance, if it surpasses 
the semblance, of original New England 
hospitality, and honors a sentiment that in 
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turn honors you, but in which my person- 
ality is lost, and the compliment to my 
people made plain. 

I bespeak the utmost stretch of your 
courtesy to-night. I am somewhat indif- 
ferent to those from whom I come. You 
remember the man whose wife sent him to 
a neighbor with a pitcher, and who, trip- 
ping on the top step, fell, with such casual 
interruption as the landings afforded, into 
the basement, and while picking himseif 
up had the pleasure of hearing his wife call 
out, “ John, did you break the pitcher?” 
— “No, I didn’t,” said John, “ but I be 
dinged if I don’t!” So while those who 
call to me from behind may inspire me 
with energy, if not with courage, I ask an 
indulgent hearing from you. I beg that 
you will bring your full faith in American 
fairness and frankness to a judgment upon 
what I shall say. 

There was an old preacher once who 
told some boys of the Bible lesson he was 
to read in the morning. The boys, finding 
the place, glued together the connecting 
pages. The next morning he read on the 
bottom of one page, “When Noah was 
one hundred and twenty years old he took 
unto himself a wife, who was’ — then turn- 
ing the page — “one hundred and _ forty 
cubits long, forty cubits wide, built of 
gopher wood, and covered with pitch in- 
side and out.” He was naturally puzzled 
at this. He read it again, verified it, and 
then said, “ My friends, this is the first 
time I ever met this in the Bible, but |] 
accept it as evidence of the assertion that 
we are fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
If I could get you to hold such faith to- 
night, I could proceed cheerfully to the 
task I otherwise approach with a sense of 
consecration. 

Pardon me one word, Mr. President, 
spoken for the purpose of getting into the 
volumes that go out annually freighted with 
the rich eloquence of your speakers the 
fact that the Cavalier as well as the Puritan 
was on this continent in its early days, and 
that he was “up and able to be about.” 
I have read your books carefully, and I 
find no mention of that fact, which seems 
to me important for preserving a sort of 
historical equilibrium. With the Cavalier 
once established as a fact in your charm- 
ing little books, I shall let him work out 
his own salvation, as he has always done 
with engaging gallantry, and we will hold 


no controversy as to his merits. Why 
should we? Neither Puritan nor Cavalier 
long survived as such. The virtues and 
traditions of both happily still live for the 
inspiration of their sons and the saving of 
the old fashion. But both Puritan and 
Cavalier were lost in the storm of their first 
revolution, and the American citizen, sup- 
planting both, and stronger than either, 
took possession of the Republic bought by 
their common blood and fashioned in wis- 
dom, and charged himself with teaching 
men free government and establishing the 
voice of the people as the voice of God. 
Great types, like valuable plants, are slow 
to flower and fruit. But from the union 
of these colonists, from the straightening of 
their purposes and the crossing of their 
blood, slow perfecting through a century, 
came he who stands as the first typical 
American, the first who comprehended 
within himself all the strength and gentle- 
ness, all the majesty and grace of this Re- 
public, — Abraham Lincoln. He was the 
sum of Puritan and Cavalier, for in his 
ardent nature were fused the virtues of 
both, and in the depths of his great soul 
the faults of both were lost. He was greater 
than Puritan, greater than Cavalier, in that 
he was American, and that in his homely 
form were first gathered the vast and thrill- 
ing forces of this ideal government, charg- 
ing it with such tremendous meaning, and 
so elevating it above human suffering, that 
martyrdom, though infamously aimed, came 
as a fitting crown to a life consecrated from 
its cradle to human liberty. Let us, each 
cherishing his traditions and honoring his 
fathers, build with reverent hands to the 
type of this simple but sublime life, in 
which all types are honored ; and in the 
common glory we shall,win as Americans 
there will be plenty and to spare for your 
forefathers and for mine. 

In speaking to the toast with which you 
have honored me, I accept the term, “ the 
New South,” as in no sense disparaging to 
the Old. Dear to me, sir, are the home 
of my childhood and the traditions of my 
people. There is a New South, not through 
protest against the Old, but because of 
new conditions, new adjustments and, if 
you please, new ideas and aspirations. It 
is to this that I address myself. I ask you, 
gentlemen, to picture if you can the foot- 
sore soldier who, buttoning up in his faded 
gray jacket the parole which was taken, 
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testimony to his children of his fidelity 
and faith, turned his face southward from 
Appomattox in April, 1865. Think of him 
as, ragged, half-starved, heavy-hearted, en- 
feebled by want and wounds, having fought 
to exhaustion, he surrenders his gun, wrings 
the hands of his comrades and, lifting his 
tear-stained and pallid face for the last 
time to the graves that dot the old Vir- 
ginia hills, pulls his gray cap over his brow, 
and begins the slow and painful journey. 
What does he find, let me ask you, who 
went to your homes eager to find all the 
welcome you had justly earned, full pay- 
ment for your four years’ sacrifice, — what 
does he find when he reaches the home 
he left four years before? He finds his 
house in ruins, his farm devastated, his 
slaves freed, his stock killed, his barns 
empty, his trade destroyed, his money 
worthless, his social system, feudal in its 
magnificence, swept away, his people with- 
out law or legal status, his comrades slain, 
and the burdens of others heavy on his 
shoulders ; crushed by defeat, his very tra- 
ditions gone, without money, credit, em- 
ployment, material, or training, and, besides 
all this, confronted with the gravest prob- 
lem that ever met human intelligence, — 
the establishing of a status for the vast 
body of his liberated slaves. 

What does he do, this hero in gray with 
a heart of gold? Does he sit down in sul- 
lenness and despair? Not for a day. 
Surely God, who had scourged him in his 
prosperity, inspired him in his adversity. 
As ruin was never before so overwhelming, 
never was restoration swifter. The soldier 
stepped from the trenches into the furrow ; 
horses that had charged Federal guns 
marched before the plough, and fields that 
ran red with human blood in April were 
green with the harvest in June; women 
reared in luxury cut up their dresses and 
made breeches for their husbands, and with 
a patience and heroism that fits women 
always as a garment gave their hands to 
work. There was little bitterness in all this. 
Cheerfulness and frankness prevailed. “ Bill 
Arp” struck the keynote when he said, 
“Well, I killed as many of them as they 
did of me, and now I am going to work” ; 
or the soldier, returning home after defeat, 
and roasting some corn on the roadside, 
who made the remark to his comrades : 
“You may leave the South, if you want to, 
but I am going to Sanderville, kiss my wife, 


and raise a crop; and if the Yankees fool 
with me any more, I will whip ’em again.” 
I want to say to General Sherman, who is 
considered an able man in our parts, though 
some people think he is a kind of careless 
man about fire, that from the ashes left us 
in 1864 we have raised a brave and beauti- 
ful city ; that somehow or other we have 
caught the sunshine in the bricks and 
mortar of our homes, and have builded 
therein not one single ignoble prejudice or 
memory. 

But what is the sum of our work? We 
have found out that in the general summing 
up the free negro counts up more than 
he did as a slave. We have planted the 
schoolhouse on the hilltop and made it 
free to white and black. We have sown 
towns and cities in the place of theories, 
and put business above politics. We have 
challenged your spinners in Massachusetts 
and your iron-makers in Pennsylvania. We 
have learned that the $400,000,000 annually 
received from our cotton crop will make 
us rich, when the supplies that make it are 
home-raised. We have reduced the com- 
mercial rate of interest from twenty-four 
to six per cent, and are floating four per 
cent bonds. We have learned that one 
Northern immigrant is worth fifty foreign- 
ers, and have smoothed the path to the 
southward, wiped out the place where 
Mason and Dixon’s line used to be, and 
hung our latch-string out to you and yours. 
We have reached the point that marks per- 
fect harmony in every household, when the 
husband confesses that the pies which his 
own wife cooks are as good as those his 
mother used to bake ; and we admit that 
the sun shines as brightly and the moon as 
softly as it did “ before the war.” We have 
established thrift in city and country. We 
have fallen in love with work. We have 
restored comfort to homes from which cul- 
ture and elegance never departed. We 
have let economy take root and spread 
among us, as rank as the crab-grass which 
sprung from Sherman’s cavalry camps, until 
we are ready to lay odds on the Georgia 
Yankee, as he squeezes pure olive oil out 
of his cotton-seed, against any ‘ down- 
easter’? that ever swapped wooden nut- 
megs for flannel sausages in the valleys of 
Vermont. Above all, we know that we 
have achieved, in these “ piping times of 
peace,” a fuller independence for the South 
than that which our fathers sought to win 
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in the forum by their eloquence, or com- 
pel on the field by their swords. 

It is a rare privilege, sir, to have had a 
part, however humble, in this work. Never 
was nobler duty confided to human hands 
than the up-lifting and up-building of the 
prostrate and bleeding South, misguided, 
perhaps, but beautiful in her suffering, and 
honest, brave, and generous always. In 
the record of her social, industrial, and 
political restoration, we await with confi- 
dence the verdict of the world. 

But what of the negro? Have we solved 
the problem he presents, or progressed in 
honor and equity towards its solution? Let 
the record speak to this point. No section 
shows a more prosperous laboring popula- 
tion than the negroes of the South, none 
in fuller sympathy with the employing and 
land-owning ¢lass. He shares our school- 
fund, has the fullest protection of our laws, 
and the friendship of our people. Self- 
interest as well as honor demand “that he 
should have this. Our future, our very 
existence, depend upon our working out 
this problem in full and exact justice. We 


understand that when Lincoln signed the 
emancipation proclamation your victory 


was assured, for he then committed you 
to the charge of human liberty, against 
which the arms of man cannot prevail ; 
while those of our statesmen who made 
slavery the corner-stone of the Confed- 
eracy doomed us to defeat, committing us 
to a cause that reason could not defend nor 
the sword maintain in the light of advanc- 
ing civilization. Had Mr. Toombs said, 
which he did not say, that he would call 
the roll of his slaves at the foot of Bunker 
Hill, he would have been foolish, for he 
might have known that whenever slavery 
became entangled in war it must perish, 
and that the chattel in human flesh ended 
forever in New England when your fath- 
ers—not to be blamed for parting with 
what didn’t pay — sold their slaves to our 
fathers — not to be praised for knowing a 
paying thing when they saw it. The rela- 
tions of the Southern people with the negro 
are close and cordial. We remember with 
what fidelity for four years he guarded our 
defenceless women and children, whose 
husbands and fathers were fighting against 
his freedom. To his eternal credit be it 
said that whenever he struck a blow for his 
own liberty he fought in open battle, and 
when at last he raised his black and hum- 
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ble hands that the shackles might be struck 
off, those hands were innocent of wrong 
against his helpless charges, and worthy to 
be taken in loving grasp by every man who 
honors loyalty and devotion. Ruffians have 
maltreated him, rascals have misled him, 
philanthropists established a bank for him, 
but the South with the North protests 
against injustice to this simple and sincere 
people. To liberty and enfranchisement 
is as far as law can carry the negro. The 
rest must be left to conscience and com- 
mon sense. It should be left to those 
among whom his lot is cast, with whom he 
is indissolubly connected, and whose pros- 
perity depends upon their possessing his 
intelligent sympathy and confidence. Faith 
has been kept with him, in spite of calum- 
nious assertions to the contrary by those 
who assume to speak for us or by frank 
opponents. Faith will be kept with him 
in the future, if the South holds her reason 
and integrity. 

But have we kept faith with you? In 
the fullest sense, yes. When Lee sur- 
rendered, —I don’t say when Johnson 
surrendered, because I understand he still 
alludes to the time when he met General 
Sherman last as the time when he “ deter- 
mined to abandon any further prosecution 
of the struggle,”” — when Lee surrendered, 
I say, and Johnson quit, the South became, 
and has been since, loyal to this Union. 
We fought hard enough to know that we 
were whipped, and in perfect frankness 
accepted as final the arbitrament of the 
sword to which we had appealed. The 
South found her jewel in a toad’s head. 
The shackles that had held her in narrow 
limitations fell forever when the shackles 
of the negro slave were broken. Under 
the old 7¢gime the negroes were slaves to 
the South, the South was a slave to the 
system. ‘Thus was gathered in the hands 
of a splendid and chivalric oligarchy the 
substance that should have been diffused 
among the people, as the rich blood is 
gathered at the heart, filling that with 
affluent rapture, but leaving the body chill 
and colorless. 

The Old South rested everything on 
slavery and agriculture, unconscious that 
these could neither give nor maintain 
healthy growth. ‘The New South presents 
a perfect democracy, the oligarchs leading 
into the popular movement —a social 
system compact and closely knitted, less 
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splendid on the surface, but stronger at 
the core—a hundred farms for every 
plantation, fifty homes for every palace, 
and a diversified industry that meets the 
complex needs of this complex age. 

The New South is enamored of her new 
work. Her soul is stirred with the breath 
of a new life. The light of a grander day 
is falling fair on her face. She is thrilling, 
sir, with the consciousness of growing 
As she stands full- 


power and prosperity. 


Henry W 


FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH BY C. W. MATES OF 


statured and equal among the people, of 
the earth, breathing the keen air and look- 
ing out upon an expanding horizon, she 
understands that her emancipation came 
because in the inscrutable wisdom of God 
her honest purpose was crossed and her 
brave armies were beaten. 

This is said in no spirit of time-serving 
and apology. I should be unjust to the 
South if I did not make this plain in this 
presence. ‘The South has nothing to take 
back ; nothing for which she has excuses 
to make. In my native town of Athens is 
a monument that crowns its central hill—a 
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plain white shaft. Deep cut into its shining 
is a name dear to me above the 
names of men, that of a brave and simple 
man who died in brave and simple faith. 
Not for all the glories of New England 
from Plymouth Rock all the way would I 
exchange the heritage he left me in his 
patriot’s death. To the foot of that shaft 
I shall send my children’s children to 
reverence him who ennobled their name 
with his heroic blood. But, sir, speaking 


sides 


Grady. 


ATLANTA. 


from the shadow of that memory, which I 
honor as I do nothing else on earth, I say 
that the cause in which he suffered and 
for which he gave his life was adjudged by 
higher and fuller reason than his or mine ; 
and I am glad that the omniscient God 
held the balance of battle in His almighty 
hand, and that the American Union was 
saved from the wreck of war. 

This message, Mr. President, comes to 
you from consecrated ground. Every foot 
of the soil about the city in which I live is 
sacred as a battle-ground of the Republic. 
Every hill that invests it is hallowed to 
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you by the blood of your brothers who 
died for your victory, and doubly hallowed 
to us by the blood of those who died 
hopeless, but undaunted in defeat — sacred 
soil to all of us, rich with memories that 
make us purer and stronger and better, silent 
but staunch witnesses in its rich desolation 
of the matchless valor of American hearts 
and the deathless glory of American arms, 
speaking and eloquent witness in its white 
peace and prosperity to the indissoluble 
union of American States and the imperish- 
able brotherhood of the American people. 

What answer has New England to this 
message? Will she permit the prejudice 
of war to remain in the hearts of the con- 
querors, when it has died in the hearts of 
the conquered? Will she transmit this 
prejudice to the next generation, that in 
hearts which never felt the generous ardor 
of conflict it may perpetuate itself? Will 
she withhold, save in strained courtesy, 
the hand which straight from his soldier’s 
heart Grant offered to Lee at Appomattox ? 
Will she make the vision of a restored and 
happy people, which gathered above the 
couch of your dying captain, filling his 
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heart with peace, touching his lips with 
praise, and glorifying his path to the grave 
—will she make this vision on which the 
last sigh of his expiring soul breathed a 
benediction, a cheat or delusion? If she 
does, the South, never abject in asking 
for comradeship, must accept with dignity 
its refusal. But if she does not refuse to 
accept in frankness and sincerity this mes- 
sage of good-will and friendship, then will 
the prophecy of Webster delivered to this 
very society forty years ago, amid tre- 
mendous applause, be verified in its fullest 
and final sense, when he said: “Standing 
hand to hand and clasping hands, we 
should remain united as we have been for 
sixty years, citizens of the same country, 
members of the same government, united, 
all united now and united forever. ‘There 
have been difficulties, contentions, and 
controversies, but I tell you that, in my 
judgment, — 

, “«Those opposed eyes 
Which, like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 
All of one nature, of one substance bred, 

Did lately meet in th’ intestine shock, 
Shall now, in mutual, well-beseeming ranks, 
March all one way.’” 
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CHAUTAUQUA AS A NEW FACTOR IN AMERICAN 
LIFE. 





N Utopia, stout Ra- 
& phael Hythloday 
, told Sir ‘Thomas 
More, “all in their 
childhood be in- 
struct in learning. 
The better part of 
the people, both 
men and women, throughout their whole life 
bestow in learning those spare hours which 
they have vacant from bodily labor. They 
be taught learning in their own native 
tongue, which is for the utterance of a man’s 
mind very perfect and sure. In the exer- 
cise and study of the mind they be never 
weary. Whereas in outlands most block- 
headed asses be set to learning but most 
pregnant wits corrupt with pleasures, in 
the Utopians is a wonderful aptness to 
learning, and the most part are fine and 
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chosen wits and of ripe age, which not 
only of their own free and voluntary will 
but also by the commandment of the 
council undertake to learn. No man sitteth 
idle ; but every one applieth his own craft 
with earnest diligence, yet not to be wearied 
from early in the morning to late at eve 
with continual work, like laboring and 
toiling beasts. It is a solemn custom to 
have lectures daily early in the morning, 
where go a great multitude of every sort 
of people, both men and women, as every 
one’s nature is inclined.” 

What inspiring faith in the blessings of 
education is here —what earnest desire 
that every man, woman, and child should 
partake of them! How the Common- 
wealth keeps continually in view the object 
of shortening the hours of toil to the greatest 
degree compatible with wisdom and the 
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still nobler object of withdrawing her citi- 
zens to the liberty of the mind and to its 
adorning! Utopia was prophecy ; Chau- 
tauqua is a fulfilment. 

It was more than a century from the 
discovery of Utopia to the planting of 
Plymouth. ‘The Pilgrim Fathers at least 
ran a boundary line from No Man’s Land 
and annexed Utopia to Plymouth Rock. 
Their Puritan brothers, “ by commandment 
of the council,” adopted the compulsory 
feature of Utopian education. But not 
until Chautauqua Lake lay well within the 
boundaries of Utopia did early morning 
lectures become a daily custom and the 
modern Utopians have leisure, like their 
ancestors, to take interest in the study of 
good literature. 

The large fact called Chautauqua has 
its root in some sort amidst the German 
forests and in the days of Hermann. Our 
Teuton forefathers held their folk-mote as 
open-air gatherings under the trees. ‘The 


Vincent, D.D. 


institution was both political and religious 
in its character, and emigrated to England 
and to New England. ‘The “ Great and 
General Court” of Massachusetts was a 
democratic folk-mote ; the “ General Camp- 
Meeting” of Kentucky was a religious 
folk-mote. In the religious democracy of 
the Bay State popular education was born ; 
in the Ohio Valley was conceived the idea 
of utilizing the camp-meeting for the 
needs of an educational democracy. ‘The 
inventor who revolutionized farming ma- 
chinery, Lewis Miller, early cherished the 
belief that Bible-teaching ought to be 
shot through and through with knowledge, 
and that the camp-meeting furnished the 
means for accomplishing this object. A 
village pastor in New Jersey, now famous 
as Chancellor and as Bishop Vincent, had, 
about 1862, become possessed by the 
thought that power for daily life could be 
gained by bringing sacred and_ secular 
learning into generous alliance. At length 
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these complemental men, great-hearted 
and large-brained, were able to lock hands, 
and in 1874 Chautauqua the idea became 
Chautauqua the reality. The seed then 


planted has grown into a vine whose 
branches girdle the globe. ‘The first 
5 5 


Chautauqua Assembly was the germ of the 
present great organism; there is scarcely 
a department or branch of work in the 
full-orbed Chautauqua University of to-day, 
which cannot be traced to some provision 
of those old-time assemblies. 

Dr. Vincent, as has recently been said 
by another, “is a born leader. His vigor 
and suavity, quick comprehension and in- 
ventiveness, executive power and gifts of 
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man who felt the need strongly. 


Bishop 
Vincent has a strong hold on the affections 
of hosts of young people ; he is in continual 
contact with the best and most practical 
minds in all departments of thought and 


progress ; he is in such official relations 
with the Church at large as to bring his 
genius for organization and his experience 
in practical details into constant play. 
His leadership therefore extends beyond 
denominational lines. He is at the head 
of a movement whose influence upon his 
Church it is in his power to make most 
potent.” 

As the first school for increased knowl- 
edge was the church school, so the growth 














organization, wholesome good sense, and 
sympathy with the needs of the masses, 
have determined for him a place in the 
century’s progress which it is not easy to 
over-estimate. He is himself the Chau- 
tauqua movement. In it he has simply 
objectized his own experience of needs 
and methods. Whatever that is doing for 
the solution of social and _ educational 
problems may be set to the credit of the 





Palestine Park, Chautauqua. 
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has proceeded along the two lines of in- 
structing Sunday-school teachers in every- 
thing which might equip them for their 
daily work, and of advancing Christian cul- 
ture and higher education among the 
masses, especially among parents and the 
teachers in the schools. ‘The founders of 


Chautauqua felt that the fathers and 
mothers must be gained. There were 
many facts which impelled them. The 
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eagerness of the common people for the 
latest results of scientific research proves 
them ripe as never before for such culture. 
An intellectual hunger is abroad in the land. 
Self-culture is a duty of the highest charac- 
ter, and what any man knows every man 
has a right to know. Daily life may have 
disciplinary value as truly as the school. 
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reached out to the limitless class which 
hungers for sympathy, knowledge, and 
growth, and demands a better culture. It 
invited them to enroll themselves in a uni- 
versity of self-education with Hugh Miller 
and Faraday and Lincoln and Spencer and 
Greeley and Howells and scores of others, 
who were never college boys, and yet 














The College of Liberal Art 


In mature life the intellect is at its best 
for acquirement and production,—a fact 
so much overlooked that philosophies and 
sciences fit for intellectual maturity have 
often been thrust upon children, —and the 
power and desire of the many fallow minds 
need direction or assistance. It was recog- 
nized, to use the language of Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, that the essence of the intel- 
lectual life does not reside in the extent of 
knowledge or the perfection of expression, 
but in a constant preference for higher 
thoughts over lower thoughts, and that this 
may be the habit of a mind without any 
great amount of information. 

In 1878, accordingly, the step was taken 
which has made the Home a College, and 
transformed shops and markets and streets 
and prisons and fields and forests into 
studies and recitation rooms. From the 
comparatively limited class who were in- 
terested in normal study and could satisfy 
themselves with such work, Chautauqua 





wrought out such masterhood of their cir- 
cumstances as made them masters of their 
kind. 

As an institution of learning, Chautauqua 
combined domestic, industrial, educational, 
and religious agencies as never before, im- 
parted culture to all the faculties, while 
inspiring that culture by religion, and _pre- 
senting educational advantages in the light 
of religious opportunity. ‘Through these 
characteristics the ‘ home-college”’ has 
become a permanent force in society, a 
world university, in whose efficiencies every 
sunrise finds new believers, a vast brother- 
hood whose purpose is education. Noth- 
ing of the kind has got so close to the 
many since Socrates and the Sophists 
crossed swords in the crowd at the street 
corners. 

Go into the average well-organized 
American town. Pick out the intelligent 
people. Many of them have gone no fur- 
ther than the grammar school. ‘They 
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acquired knowledge enough to carry them 
along in trade, and entered business at an 
early age. In after life they have acquired 
property and social standing. ‘They find 
themselves among those who have im- 
proved early educational advantages and 
are at home in social life. ‘They feel their 


A a 





Lewis Miiler. 


deficiencies keenly and are willing to make 
effort to overcome them. ‘To these people 
Chautauqua brings the college man’s out- 
look upon life and affords his opportunity 
of knowing the world of thought. Its 
courses offer, with the omission of lan- 
guages and mathematics, the principal 
subjects of university study. It is not 
attempted to make trained scholars or to 
subject to rigid mental drill; but those 
who wish to have their intellects clad with 


something ampler than a few fig-leaves of 


knowledge, something more worthy of re- 
fined society than corduroy and cowhide, 
find it in the literature, science, philosophy, 
art, history and social economy, in which 
Chautauqua leads other students. 

The average college student can spend 
only eight out of his twenty-four hours of 
study each week on the subjects named 
above; our average Chautauquan, it is 
found by experience, reads for ten hours. 
Nor does the omission of the languages 
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prove to be such a total loss as it appeared 
at first sight. Every ancient classic which 
the boy at college is reading in Greek or 
Latin, his old father at home is enabled by 
Chautauqua to read in the speech of Shake- 
speare and Lincoln, in works produced by 
classical experts. So, too, with modern 
languages. Again, while *Wellesley and 
Vassar, while Yale and Amherst and Ann 
Arbor, are veritable factories of power, 
scores of their students had to be sent in- 
stead of going freely, and scores of the 
remainder are so young and raw that many 
of their studies merely stuff the memory 
and fail to make the intellect grow. Every 
Chautauqua student, on the contrary, en- 
ters of his own choice, is old enough to be 
pained by his ignorance, and craves knowl- 
edge. ‘The capital of Chautauqua lies in 
its being the supply for a demand. Before 
its birth no existing agency or institution 
reached this intelligent class, and there was 
no provision for them ; now, Chautauqua 
makes special provision and secures per- 
sonal, interested, year-long work at home. 

The ramifications of Chautauqua would 
stagger belief, did we not know how steam 
and electricity have dwarfed the world into 
the round table of these later days and 
with their weaver’s shuttle laced together the 
thoughts of men. Chautauqua is a marvel- 
lous illustration of the law that “ often great 
social and economic forces flow with a tidal 
sweep over communities only half conscious 
of them.” Its one hundred thousand 
registered students, half of whom are be- 
tween thirty and forty years of age, and its 
practically endless courses of study make 
this home-college the realization of a world 
university, the summer assembly being its 
visible centre. About one in every thou- 
sand of the people of the United States 
owns the shibboleth, Chautauqua, while 
more than one in every hundred visits its 
yearly gatherings. It exists in every state 
and territory. Its circles have rolled from 
Chautauqua Lake to Canada, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, Chili, Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Bulgaria, Syria, Cape Colony, Persia, 
India, Australia, China, Japan, the isles of 
the sea, Hawaii, Alaska. If the one touch 
of nature has power to make the whole 
world kin, what may not the many common 
intellectual pursuits of great masses of men, 
living in every quarter of the globe, effect 
in swelling the stream of tendency toward 
the poet’s parliament of man? 
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A surprising number of college graduates 
are Chautauquans. The ratio of women to 
men in its classes is on the average about 
five to one. The perseverance of its stu- 
dentsis unconquerable. In Japan jinrikisha 
men waiting for customers study with dic- 
tionary and Chautauguan in hand. Night- 
watchmen read as on their night rounds 
they come to the lights. Ship-captains 
think out their studies as they pace the 
deck with only the silent stars for compan- 
ionship. Seamstresses studying under the 
auspices of Chautauqua transformed a 
dressmaker’s shop into quite a Socratic 
school. A pioneer woman in the far West 
accomplished her “ stint” of reading as she 
drove the horse to furnish power to the 
irrigating pumps. 

The methods or instrumentalities through 
which the Chautauqua idea projects itself 
are of three classes: voluntary home-read- 
ing during the year, reported at the head- 
quarters, Buffalo, New York; scholarly 
study and professional training, with faith- 
ful teaching by correspondence with able 
instructors ; and great, popular meetings 
at Chautauqua, or other places, for a few 
weeks during the summer, where the most 
skilful interpreters of thought in the country 
are proud to give their best to the people. 
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united bodies, separate in name, but one 
in organization. Chautauqua University 
is the general title under which the va- 
rious departments are made one. Chau- 
tauqua Assembly is the legal corporation 
under which all the work of the system is 
performed. Side by side with the Assem- 
bly stand Chautauqua University proper, 
holding a charter from the Empire State, 
and its sturdy branches, the College of 
Liberal Arts and the School of Theology, 
a third chartered institution. ‘The titular 
university consists of (1) The Summer 
Meetings, (2) ‘The Literary and Scientific 
Circle, (3) The College of Liberal Arts, 
(4) The School of Theology, and (5) The 
Chautauqua Press. Each of these great 
departments includes numerous subdivis- 
ions. 

(1) The Summer Meetings comprise a 
Teachers’ Retreat for secular instructors 
who wish to burnish their arms during the 
breathing-spell ; Schools of Language, 








The Methodist Club House. 


Chautauqua may be’ compared with the 
banyan, whose earthward-bending branches 
strike root in the soil and become indi- 
vidual trees with life of their own and yet 
remain in vital union with the parent trunk. 
The various institutions form individual but 


employing the natural method ; Assembly 
proper ; the Ideal ‘Tours of Europe ; and 
classes of every possible variety for men, 
women, and children. This Chautauqua 
is a “summer university” in the woods. 
Within its bounds they that increase knowl- 
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edge run to and fro, and give to that 
knowledge impulse to cover the earth as 
the waters cover the sea. 

(2) The Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle is the largest, the most com- 
plete, and the most characteristic out- 
branching of the Chautauqua idea. It 
embraces the Four-Year Course of home- 
reading ; an After-course for graduates; a 
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Circle for the day-school teacher, and the 
application of his study to his profession. 
It co-operates with the state unions, is 
under general direction through corre- 
spondence with a central secretary, pro- 
vides a regular three years’ course of peda- 
gogics, offers to teachers in active work 
special advantages for equipping them- 
selves successfully, and is heartily indorsed 








The Hall 


Musical Reading Circle, which equips 
practical students with scientific knowledge 
of the theory of music, or offers to others 
who are lovers of music a course in the 
literature of their art; a Book-a-Month 
Reading Circle, whose work is somewhat 
more recreative and popular than that of 
the regular Four-Year Course, and extends 
over three years only ; a Teachers’ Reading 
Union ; the Society of Fine Arts ; and the 
‘Town and Country Club. Before examin- 
ing the working of the Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle in detail, let us notice some of 
these lesser associations. 

The Teachers’ Reading Union is the ex- 
tension of the summer ‘Teachers’ Retreat 
into the home, the specialization of the 





in the Grove. 


by such leading educators as Dr. W. T. 


Harris. ‘The Society of Fine Arts teaches 
by correspondence and home study the 
decorative and ornamental branches and 
also applied art; those who are far away 
from art centres receive the advantages of 
study according to the most advanced 
methods and under the best instructors. 
The Town and Country Club is a garden 
school whose teachers are a farmer, a gar- 
dener, a florist, a herdsman, a shepherd, 
and a dairy-maid, not to mention others 
acquainted with every plant and useful 
creature on a farm. It trains to observe 
and to record natural phenomena. ‘The 
novelty and variety of its work are a con- 
stant surprise. One member takes weather 
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observations in Maine, another raises wheat 
in Dakota, a third cultivates oranges in Flor- 
ida, a fourth is raisin-making in California. 
To read the reports of the members is an 
education in farm and garden topics. 

The Literary and Scientific Circle does 
not expect or aim to produce professional 
scholars ; but it promotes the habit of daily 
reading on system, and develops power to 
do what Emerson called the hardest thing 
in the world, —the power to think, — and 
knits into the gray threads of daily routine 
the radiant threads of history, science, and 
literature. The work of each year is com- 
plete in itself, for the course of study is 
not arranged in any rigid connection with 
what precedes or follows. Each year is 
thus, for new pupils, the freshman year. 
These features involve some disadvantages, 
but the system acquires flexibility. In 
localities where there would be too few to 
form separate classes when newcomers are 
added to former students, all can go in 
and work together, on account of the fact 
that the studies, say, of 1889-1890 are the 
same forall. The four classes study simul- 
taneously, but one is to graduate in a year, 
and another is not to graduate for four 
years. 

The Chautauquan may perform his study 
either alone or in companies. He reads 
when and where he can, generally devoting 
to the “required reading” an hour a day 
for ten months. He uses handbooks and 
compendiums for the mastery of outlines 
in history and literature, and such scientific 
works as give the fundamental principles ; 
but in Zhe Chautauguan he finds the 
branches of the higher education handled 
lucidly by such authorities as W. T. Harris, 
Henry Calderwood, J. M. Buckley, Charles 
Barnard, or Clarence Cook. Upon the 
inauguration of the movement, such was 
the difficulty of selecting books suitable 
for home study by the Chautauqua neo- 
phyte, that it became necessary to prepare 
a number of special text-books for him ; 
this has led to the production of quite an 
extensive literature, having a Chautauqua 
stamp of directness, clearness, and sim- 
plicity. In addition, to the “ required 
reading” in book and magazine, which is 
the least amount that will win the diploma, 
a much wider range in the work of the 
year is afforded, and suggestions and in- 
structions upon it are offered. Examina- 
tion papers on the “ required reading ” are 
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furnished early in the year, the regular 
“memoranda” consisting of four pages, 
although there are twelve-page papers for 
those who prefer thorough review. ‘The 
questions are to be answered without help 
as soon as each book is read; and they 
would “ flunk” a large proportion of the 
collegians. While it is not absolutely re- 
quired that these questions be answered, 
it is expected that they will be answered ; 
and to answer correctly eighty per cent of 
the questions in the twelve-page “‘ memo- 
randa”’ deserves the special recognition it 
receives. But the practice of having the 
questions upon the readings answered 
before the thoughts have been digested, 
tends toward superficiality, as does also 
the custom of the students referring to 
their books when memory plays them false, 
and giving the answers in their own words. 
Another objection is that difficulty is cast 
in the way of rating Chautauqua scholar- 
ship at its true value. ‘The number report- 
ing at the end of four years is about a 
quarter of those registered at the begin- 
ning, but probably three-quarters finish the 
course, who either never registered or 
never apply for the diploma. When more 
than the minimum has been read, diplomas 
with seals for the extra courses affixed are 
awarded. Almost universally the gradu- 
ates are inclined to go further —a fact to 
prove that Chautauqua is no “ device by 
the devil of democracy to propagate scio- 
lism,’”’ but keeps its students marching 
upward ; —and to meet their requirements 
there are adjunct schools and classes. 

(3) The College of Liberal Arts is the 
apex of the pyramid. Its foundations are 
the desire of the graduates from the vari- 
ous reading circles to move on to higher 
levels, and chiefly the resolve of hundreds 
of young people and adults to begin with 
college study instead of reading, even if 
circumstances bar them from the doors of 
Harvard or Cornell. William R. Harper, 
the successful teacher of Hebrew, is the 
principal. To the prescribed studies of 
the academic course he has applied the 
principle of instruction by correspondence, 
written reports and examinations, at least 
once a month, which had previously been 
used in the study of Hebrew. It is de- 
signed only for those who otherwise could 
obtain no help whatever to study, and with- 
out this system would make no progress. 
Careful study of the ros and cons affords 
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convincing evidence that with students of 
such purpose as this college instructs, the 
advantages of this system decidedly out- 
weigh the disadvantages. Press and post 
become a loom in which threads are woven 
between master and learner. ‘There are 
seventeen departments, twenty-five pro- 
fessors, and about four hundred students. 
The courses of study are thorough, the 
examinations rigid, the honors meritorious. 
Few Seniors in the third division of an 
average college class could win from Chau- 
tauqua College the bachelor’s degree. 
Besides the branches studied in the mod- 
ern university, the college offers instruc- 
tion in pedagogy, journalism, commercial 
studies, photography, and agriculture. 

(4) The School of Theology is a semi- 
nary without a local habitation. Its scholars 
are ministers in the active pastorate, and 
pursue their studies at home, on the cor- 
respondence plan. Students who can at- 
tend some local seminary are advised to 
attend that. This Chautauqua School of 
the Prophets aims to give to those clergy- 
men who have been crowded past the doors 
of seminary and college into the pulpit as 
complete training as other seminaries af- 
ford. It comprises the school proper, the 
“ Jerusalem Chamber,” named in commem- 
oration of the famous apartment in West- 
minster Abbey, and a museum of sacred 
archeology, The roll of instructors bears 
such names as William R. Harper, Philip 
Schaff, A. A. Wright, and L. T. Townsend. 
The majority of students enter one depart- 
ment only, though the work of two or even 
three may be pushed on at one time. If 
numbers afford any criterion, this unde- 
nominational institution has come to high 
success, for nearly six hundred names are 
at this writing on the register. From its 
nature and purpose it has features not to 
be found in other seminaries. Students of 
various denominations have their peculiar 
views presented by their respective repre- 
sentatives. This practice encourages com- 
parison between the views of differing 
schools of religious thought, and the habit 
of weighing evidence. Scientific study of 
human nature, both in life and in litera- 
ture, is insisted on; the laws of physical 
and mental interaction receive attention ; 
an open eye is turned upon natural science ; 
the modern criticisms of Christianity are 
treated ; the relation of education to the 
pastoral functions is handled. 
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(5) The Chautauqua Press is the last 
of these five departments, but is not of less 
importance. It publishes or supplies the 
books for the “ required reading” and for 
the special or extra courses. Its chief 
representative is Zhe Chautauguan, the 
official organ of the Literary and Scientific 
Circle. The facts leading to the origin of 
this magazine make a pathetic passage in 
the annals of Chautauqua. It was found 
soon after the beginning of the movement 
that to spend even the seven or eight dol- 
lars required to purchase books for the 
year pinched the lean purse of poverty. 
If this stone of stumbling were not taken 
from the path, Chautauqua and her would- 
be student could not meet. A monthly 
magazine appeared to be the solution of 
the problem; hence Zhe Chautauguan. 
It contains most of the required readings in 
serial form, and selections of value from 
current or standard literature. The edu- 
cational folk-mote in the woods also boasts 
its Chautauqua Assembly Herald, a journal 
of the intellectual life, giving the lectures 
of the summer meetings. 

In addition to performing at home dur- 
ing the year their regular work, the stu- 
dents in the various schools of the College 
of Liberal Arts and of the School of Theol- 
ogy are offered the opportunity of receiving 
the same instruction orally by means of 
summer sessions. ‘Their very reason for 
being is to establish personal contact be- 
tween teacher and pupil. Practically, these 
summer schools overlap certain classes of 
the readers or the student-readers, and 
merge with them. This instruction, much 
of it given by college professors, ranges 
over a wide field in the higher learning, 
and can usually be obtained only at the 
college. Men and women eminent in their 
special spheres of knowledge, or peculiarly 
gifted in communicating their learning 
and in spurring thought, bestow their ser- 
vices; and the popularity of this new 
method of education proves how real was 
the need for it. 

Chautauqua has not worked along the 
intellectual and religious lines alone. It 
has kept its eye always upon the fact that 
men are social animals. The club-able 
temper and the college spirit of good fel- 
lowship are fostered. Songs, vesper ser- 
vices, guilds, orders, round tables, societies, 
clans, mottoes, gatherings and re-unions, 
camp-fires, seals, badges, and memorial 
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days are agencies that lend a touch of 
sentiment. The memorial days are days 
set apart for the purpose of commemorat- 
ing the birthdays of authors chiefly, and 
to further the objects of the movement. 
On each day fitting selections are read. 
The great names kept in loving remem- 
brance are such as Milton and Shakespeare, 
Bryant and Longfellow. October first is 
Opening Day ; and at noon, then and on 
other memorial days, the great Bryant bell 
at Chautauqua rings the call to another 
year of activity. It is a pleasant fiction 
that Chautauquans in every corner of the 
earth hear the echoes. There are also 
four special Sundays and a College Day, a 
Founder’s Day (which will in future time 
become St. Vincent’s Day), an Inaugura- 
tion Day, the anniversary at Chautauqua 
of the organization there of the Literary 
and Scientific Circle, St. Paul’s Day, in com- 
memoration of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove, and Recognition or Commence- 
ment Day. When we remember what 
forces of sentiment lie underneath the 
hard and sometimes sluggish American 
common sense, we are not surprised to 
find that the employment of this force has 
contributed in no slight measure to the 
success of Chautauqua. The association 
in study by groups of Chautauquans is 
another element of social and intellectual 
power. These groups constitute the fa- 
mous “ circles,” some of which, by para- 
dox, are “duos” or “triangles,” while 
others number their hundreds, and still 
others unite in local unions. A glimpse at 
this social side reveals how Chautauqua, 
both in home, college, and more especially 
in summer school, while giving to “ many- 
headed Demos” the largess of whatever 
may be taught, also provides for his recre- 
ation a royal pleasure-ground, where “sport 
goes hand in hand with science.” 

The influence of Chautauqua goes out 
upon great bodies of men, in many sec- 
tions of the country; and the effects of 
the work must be considered in their great 
extent. These effects are intellectual, so- 
cial, and religious ; and the line of Chau- 
tauqua that starts from the individual runs 
out through household, neighborhood, and 
nation. The Chautauqua idea is the home- 
stead law of intellectual democracy. It 
has enabled one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people to “ take up claims ” in realms 
of knowledge that had been before sparsely 
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settled. It has rendered those who were 
uneducated appreciative of things scholarly 
and scientific. It has enabled them to take 
that general survey of learning, although it 
be merely of the lay of the land, without 
which no man can perceive the point where 
lie for him the possibilities of power. Such 
an outlook is a schoolmaster, leading, as 
Chautauqua does lead, to study and dis- 
cipline. What hosts it has brought into 
communion with the master-minds of the 
centuries! It was lately proposed to Con- 
gress to construct immense reservoirs among 
the head-waters of the Missouri, for the 
purpose of utilizing the bounty of nature, 
instead of permitting it to be lost. Chau- 
tauqua is an intellectual reservoir. From 
it flow streams of thought to fertilize the 
life of the people. ‘The Chautauquan be- 
comes a witness for the truth that life has 
nobler aims than pleasure or wealth. Upon 
homes of poverty has descended an at- 
mosphere of cultivation. By its thousand- 
fold multiplication of readers, Chautauqua 
creates intellectual demand, encourages 
writers to supply it, and to produce their 
best, and thus bears more and more strongly 
upon current literary activity. Against the 
spirit of commercialism which has robbed 
college and culture of an undue share of 
the best youth of our land, and has bred 
the American Philistine, Chautauqua enters 
effective protest. It makes head among 
the very masses against the drift from 
classic knowledge, by accentuating strongly 
in its work the civilization and culture of 
Greece. ‘To the college graduate it is in- 
centive and means to avoid the all-too- 
common suspension of mental activity after 
the diploma is gained. 

Chautauqua is a power in the upbuilding 
of that real democracy wherein character 
and culture shall be ranked above the 
wealth and pride of blood and social forms 
that warp even this republic. It strikes 
against all false partitions between “ the 
classes” and “the masses.” Bringing 
people together, putting the more scholarly 
in touch with the less scholarly, enlarging 
for the community its stock of ideas and 
common sympathies, Chautauqua leads 
all sorts and conditions of men into some 
understanding of each other. As organized 
feeling, Chautauqua is a social force from 
whose reserves humanitarian and reforma- 
tory movements may draw supplies of 
power. 
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Chautauqua says: Education did not 
end when the school-door closed for the 
last time behind the boy and girl; nay! 
the whole of life is a school-term. The 
hundred thousand Chautauquans who have 
projected this thought into action have 
lifted society toward higher levels. The 
home where the Chautauqua idea is pres- 
ent has enhanced value to the state asa 
centre of civilization. Chautauqua by its 
preparation of the masses to receive sound 
information on social and economic sub- 
jects becomes a sapper of the ignorance 
and moral degradation under which so 
many of the working-people suffer. Those 
miners, mill-hands, mechanics, and farmers 
who are Chautauquans get such knowledge 
of political science as will avail more in 
preventing the mistakes or in remedying 
the wrongs of labor than the resolutions of 
many federations and brotherhoods. This 
new force advances civilization along 
another line: it teaches the laborer new 
wants and replaces wants of a lower by 
wants of a higher kind. As one of the 
social forces that move the community, 
Chautauqua is a co-worker with schools of 
political science in dethroning the dema- 
gogue. Columbia and Johns Hopkins 
train political scholars and public men ; 
Chautauqua prepares for them a constit- 
uency. 

Chautauqua is Americanizing America. 
It is a potency in the growth of the con- 
sciousness of nationality, a large factor in 
producing a homogeneous American life. 
Every one in its thirty thousand local read- 
ing circles has some measure of influence. 
Many are teachers or lawyers or clergy- 
men or editors, who impress themselves 
upon their hundreds. ‘The condition of 
the country, then, must be affected for good 
at just so many points, and be affected 
quite muterially. When one _ hundred 
ani fifty thousand people, since 1878, 
have read the same books and sung the 
same songs and thought along the same 
lines and consecrated time to the same 
spiritual life, the national effect cannot 
be slight. Where a public sentiment fa- 
vorable to the institutions of higher learning 
does not exist, Chautauqua plants the germ ; 
where that sentiment already exists, Chau- 
tauqua reinforces it. It scatters broadcast 
the seeds of the intellectual life. It helps 
to create an atmosphere hospitable to new 
ideas. It supplements the work of the 
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public schools, in forming and _ training 
masses of men and women who can be 
reached by no other existing institution, 
and so helping to give the magnificent 
superstructure of American scholarship in 
the highest departments of research a 
broader and better base. In matters vital 
to the national welfare, the problems as to 
the saloon-power in politics, the manage- 
ment of the great municipalities, socialism, 
the relations between capital and labor, 
the status of woman — Chautauqua is doing 
its share of instruction and equipment. 
On its platform men of affairs, scholars, 
scientists, churchmen and statesmen dis- 
cuss in the spirit of truth the best thought 
of the time and of all times. To the fun- 
damental problem, what disposition shall 
be made of leisure, Chautauqua works out 
answer by opening fields of thought, de- 
veloping largeness of mind and bringing in 
nobler modes of life. No sign of the times 
is more encouraging than these arrange- 
ments of mature men and women for 
study; the greater the success of the 
movement, the greater reason we have for 
confidence as to the future of the republic. 
For nineteen Christian centuries human- 
ity has endeavored to settle the Protean 
question: What shall be the relations of 
culture and Christianity? It has realized 
that the forces of Christianity and the 
forces of culture, when parted or opposed, 
work infinite mischief. It has learned that 
a cultureless Christianity is weak, while an 
irreligious culture is baneful and_ blasting. 
Chautauqua has a place to fill in this 
matter. The nature and methods of 
Chautauqua education render the move- 
ment one which helps to bind together 
culture and Christianity. This uplifts the 
Chautauqua idea from the plane of an 
educational agency to that of a religious 
force. ‘The intellect cultivated by Chau- 
tauqua is avowedly cultivated for the God 
of infinite thought and reason. The rela- 
tion between culture and service to God 
and man is enforced. The close depend- 
ence of spiritual power and grace upon 
increase in knowledge is insisted upon. 
Chautauqua democratizes the thought that 
God is immanent in nature, that His Spirit 
is in literature, that the Invisible Presence 
is in daily life. Under its guidance the 
Christian masses are accustoming them- 
selves to reason as to the grounds of their 
faith, to hold opposite truths with firm and 
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even hand, and no longer to mistake di- 
vergence for opposition. Chautauqua 
counteracts the influence of the cheap and 
popular forms of scepticism. It proclaims 
that in reality true science is the handmaid 
of religion. It raises the value and effect- 
iveness of the pulpit by levelling up the 
pew, and by making it possible for the 
pastor to give his best thought in his best 
way. Its catholicity and its freedom from 
denominational bias or sectarian temper 
are disciplinary, and are sure to tell in 
preparing for the united church of America. 
The American church is scarcely aware 
what resources of strength for herself lie at 
hand in the Chautauqua idea. 

It is in Japan, however, that the possi- 
bilities of religious influence, wrapped up 
within the Chautauqua movement, are most 
significant. ‘The Sunrise Kingdom is at 
this moment “ wax to receive” the stamp 
and moulding which it will hereafter be 
“marble to retain.” Her young men, 
whose intellects are sensitive plates to pre- 
serve the impress of Occidental civilization, 


are stretching eager hands toward the tree 
of knowledge transplanted from the West, 
covet the prize of a “diploma from Amer- 
ica,” and press by hundreds into: Chautau- 
qua circles of theirown. Many are reached 
by Chautauqua the educator who would 
have been inaccessible to missionary effort 
or impervious to avowedly Christian teach- 
ing. Chautauqua is no mean agency in 
helping to decide what the Japanese civili- 
zation of to-morrow shall be. The Chau- 
tauqua literary and scientific circles of 
Japan comprise thirty thousand native 
members. The rapid increase of numbers 
in five years would indicate that an edu- 
cational organization of such character as 
the Chautauqua circles possesses special 
adaptation to the needs of the quick-witted 
“Frenchmen of the East,’’ who have to 
advance beyond their native culture and be 
shown the way to the wisdom of the West. 
This remarkable influence of Chautauqua in 
the new life of Japan awakens us to a new 
and enlarged appreciation of its importance 
as a factor in our own national life. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JOHN CALVIN ON THE NEW 
ENGLAND TOWN-MEETING. 


By Arthur May Mowry. 


through all the French wars, up to 

the Declaration of Independence, in 
everything that concerned the American 
colonies, the importance of the New Eng- 
land town is to be seen. To the town and 
town-meeting is clearly due the fact that 
more than half of the troops of the Revo- 
lution were furnished by these Eastern 
States. But even more clear is the influ- 
ence of the New England town upon the 
Revolution in its earliest days, and in the 
years before any blood was shed. New 
England held the most advanced ground 
in all the opposition to the king and his 
Parliament. It was, New England that 
most vigorously resisted the Navigation 
Acts and the Writs of Assistance ; it was 
New England that devised the rallying cry, 
““No taxation without representation ” ; it 
was Massachusetts that urged the Stamp- 
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Act Congress; it was Boston that threw 
the tea into the harbor ; «and it was Boston 
town-meeting that was behind all this de- 
sire for liberty and personal rights. While 
it is true that the General Court of the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay was the body 
that directly opposed the tyrannical acts 
of King George and his ministers, it is also 
true that in this opposition is perceived 
the influence of the town. ‘The represen- 
tatives to the General Court were in actual 
fact delegates rather than representatives. 
Each member of the court that so stub- 
bornly resisted Governor Gage was sent to 
that assembly as a delegate from his own 
town-meeting. In the meeting at which 
he was chosen, much of the time was spent 
in discussing the affairs of the whole colony 
and in giving him instructions as to what 
the town wished its representatives to do. 
While New England led the other colo- 
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nies during the years preceding the armed 
resistance first made at the old North 
sridge at Salem, and Massachusetts led 
New England, Boston led Massachusetts, 
and more than any other man, Sam Adams 
led the town of Boston. The great histo- 
rian of the English colonies in America, 
George Bancroft, says of Sam Adams, that 
he was “the type and representative of the 
New England town-meeting.” He was 
thoroughly in sympathy with the demo- 
cratic idea which made such a meeting 
possible. ‘ He obtains,” wrote Hutchin- 
son, “his chief dependence from the Boston 
town-meeting, where he originates the 
measures which are followed by the rest of 
the towns, and, of course, are adopted or 
justified by his assembly.” He was a typical 
New Englander, and his influence shows 
on all sides. He is even responsible for 
our caucus, which has of late seemed to be 
awakening from its lethargic state. It is 
not difficult to trace the connection be- 
tween his company of ship-builders, or 
calkers, on the docks of Boston, and the 
caucus, which seems to us so time-honored. 
But he was only a true son of the town, 
and such true sons are even now to be 
found, not only here in old New England, 
but also in all the new New Englands that 
are rapidly obtaining the balance of power 
in our West and Northwest. 

Although the Northwest has adopted to 
a great extent, in its local government, the 
system of the town, it has added to what 
it obtained from New England some fea- 
tures that it has taken from the Middle 
States. At the present time it is only in 
New England that anything like the town 
of the seventeenth century can be found. 
A writer of the time of the Revolution says : 
“ Every town is an incorporated republic. 
The selectmen, by their own authority, or 
upon the application of a certain number 
of townsmen, issue a warrant for the calling 
of a town-meeting. The warrant mentions 
the business to be engaged in, and no 
other can be legally executed. The in- 
habitants are warned to attend ; and they 
that are present, though not a quarter or a 
tenth of the whole, have a right to proceed. 
They choose a president by the name of 
moderator, who regulates the proceedings 
of the meeting. Each individual has an 
equal liberty of delivering his opinion, and 
is not liable to be silenced or brow-beaten 
by a richer or greater townsman than him- 
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self. Every freeman, or freeholder, gives 
his own vote or not, and for or against, as 
he pleases ; and each vote weighs equally, 
whether that of the highest or lowest in- 
habitant.... All the New England towns 
are on the same plan in general.” 

With this short veswmé of the distinctive 
features of the town and its assembly, we 
come now to the question of its origin. 
The Rev. George Batchelor, in this connec- 
tion, states that “the town, town-meeting, 
common holding of lands, pasturage under 
herdsmen of the goats, swine, and neat 
cattle, etc., were simply survivals of Eng- 
lish and German habits, dating back some- 
times a thousand years ;’’ while Bryce, in 
his remarkable treatise on the American 
Commonwealth, says : “ Although they [ the 
towns] owed much to the conditions which 
surrounded the early colonists, forcing 
them to develop a civic patriotism resem- 
bling that of the republics of ancient Greece 
and Italy, they owed something also to 
those Teutonic traditions of semi-inde- 
pendent local communities, owning com- 
mon property, and governing themselves 
by a primary assembly of all free inhabi- 
tants, which the English had brought with 
them, from the Elbe and the Weser, and 
which had been perpetuated in the prac- 
tice of many parts of England down till 
the days of the Stuart kings.” There can 
be no reasonable doubt that the town- 
meeting found only in New England is the 
legitimate descendant of the Germanic 
folk-mote, “the fixed, frequent, accessible 
meeting of the individual freemen for dis- 
cussing and deciding upon public matters.” 
And yet this folk-mote reappeared in the 
New England town-meeting, after many 
years of decay and almost actual disap- 
pearance in England. The lack of patriot- 
ism and of nationality, together with the 
all-powerful sway of the clergy, and the 
succeeding political tyranny of the Tudor 
rulers of England, had nearly blotted out 
of existence this democratic form of gov- 
ernment. How and why the Puritan 
Fathers revived this old institution cannot 
fail to interest any student either of re- 
ligion, history, or civics. 

The history of the Reformation begins 
with the fall of Constantinople. To the 
Christian of the fifteenth century this vic- 
tory of the Turks seemed to be almost the 
severest blow possible to Christendom. 
The Protestant Christian of the nineteenth 
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century sees that Christianity gained as 
well as lost in this year 1453. ‘Though 
important territory was taken from the 
followers of Christ, in one respect at least 
the approach of the Turks proved a bless- 
ing. ‘The flight of the Greek scholars to 
the west of Europe was the first factor in 
the work of spiritual reform. ‘The dark- 
ness of the Middle Ages was to be lightened 
by the Florence Renaissance. ‘The new 
learning of Colet, Erasmus, and More pre- 
pared the way in England for the religious 
contests of Henry the Eighth and his chil- 
dren. Sir Thomas More is well known to 
us because of his Usopia. He ought also 
to be known by us as one of the first 
seekers after religious reformation without 
revolt against the unity of the Church. 
The name of Erasmus has come down to 
us because of his translation of the New 
Testament. And yet it is less understood 
than it ought to be, that his reason for 
translating the Testament was to “recall 
men from the teachings of Christian theo- 
logians to the teachings of the Founder 
of Christianity.” The modern Russian 
reformer is but repeating the work of 
Erasmus, though reaching somewhat dif- 
ferent conclusions. Although Erasmus and 
More are famous, their colleague, more 
worthy of renown, is less celebrated. ‘The 
Italian Renaissance found its first and great- 
est English exponent in John Colet. He 
learned Greek in order to become ac- 
quainted with the Gospel itself. He was 
the first to address the Convocation of the 
Clergy, urging that reform of the bishops 
and other clergy must precede the moral 
reform of the people. He first pressed 
upon the preachers the necessity of for- 
saking the court and laboring at home. 
He went to the root of the evil, and was 
ably seconded by Erasmus and More. Yet 
they undertook what has proved to be an 
impossibility. They wished, as did the later 
Non-conformists, to reform the Church 
within the Church. It was moral reform 
that they were after, and not a change of 
ecclesiastical habits and customs. ‘“ ‘The 
temper of the Renaissance,” observes 
Green, “was more antagonistic to the 
temper of Luther than that of Rome it- 
self.” The New Learning and the Re- 
formed Church were entirely at variance. 
The Puritans of the seventeenth century 
obtained none of their democracy from 
this source. Protestantism, though greatly 
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aided at first by the exponents of the 
New Learning, soon passed by them and 
left them far behind. The work of reform 
as it progressed on the Continent had 
its influence upon the religion of Eng- 
land, but at first English scholars and 
thinkers held aloof; the men that gladly 
received the new light of the German 
Protestants were those who were affected 
by emotion rather than by intellect. The 
learned men of England retarded rather 
than aided the cause of reform in church 
government. More and Erasmus were 
willing enough that Henry should break 
with Rome, if in any way that would bring 
about moral reform, and then the English 
Church would readily return to the one 
fold. But when the English Church, little 
by little, drifted farther away from the old 
Church, they began to use their power to 
stem the tide that was urging the bishops 
and people both to a greater distance 
from Rome. But the tide could not be 
stemmed ; they had set in motion that 
which could not be stopped by any mortal 
power. ‘Though they had Henry on their 
side, and though persecution was employed, 
the number of Lutherans grew. Henry 
often showed his sympathy for the New 
Learning, and in no way more certainly 
than in the education he gave his children. 
Henry imbibed the spirit of the New Learn- 
ing, was mistrusted by the German Protes- 
tants, showed no sympathy with the radical 
ideas in his own country, and at length 
issued an edict against them. ‘This was 
followed, a few years later, by the famous 
Statute of the Six Articles, which practi- 
cally reaffirmed the principles of the Roman 
doctrine, and laid heavy penalties upon 
those who failed to adhere to them. Any 
denying the doctrine of transubstantiation 
was punishable by confiscation of estates, 
and death by burning, and any speaking 
against the other articles was punishable 
in the same way at the second offence. 
The immediate result of this statute was 
the exile of many of the leading men who 
protested against the doctrines of the 
Church. This was the first in the perse- 
cutions of the extremists, which finally 
gave to us New England. ‘The great in- 
terest to us is the question as to where 
these exiles went. But few places were 
open to them and those were for the most 
part under two quite widely differing con- 
ditions. In some the Lutheran doctrines 
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were predominant ; in others, the Calvin- 
istic system of church government. 

Calvin, as he chose to have his name 
called, according to the prevailing love of 
Latin, was born in France, July 10, 1509. 
Nearly a generation later than Luther, he 
came on the stage at a time when the 
continent was torn from end to end by 
the vigorous fight between Luther and Leo 
the Tenth. Calvin was twenty-seven years 
of age when he placed himself in the front 
rank of the religious thinkers of his time 
by publishing his treatise entitled Zhe Zn- 
stitutes of the Christian Religion. Com- 
pelled to exile himself from France, he 
went to Geneva. Like Roger Williams, 
he temporarily left his chosen home only 
to be unanimously recalled. Unlike the 
Salem preacher, after his recall he was 
permitted to remain as long as he lived. 
Following to a great extent in the foot- 
steps of Luther, he soon found himself ac- 
cepting more nearly the views of Zwingle. 
In no respect, perhaps, did Luther and Cal- 
vin differ more utterly than in the question 
of church government. Calvin’s nearness 
to the scene of Zwingle’s labors must have 
had its effect upon him. It was Zwingle’s 
influence that, in 1524, in the canton of 
Berne, caused that “all the ceremonies and 
services of the Romish Church were abol- 
ished,” and that too “ without the slightest 
disorder.” 

Says Guizot : “ Calvin demanded for the 
Reformed Church, in matters of faith and 
discipline, the independence and special 
authority which had been possessed by the 
primitive Church.” Says Froude: “ Cal- 
vinism, in Geneva, was an attempt to make 
the will of God, as revealed in the Bible, 
an authoritative guide for social as well as 
personal direction.” Says Green: ‘ What 
was really original in the work was Calvin’s 
doctrine of the organization of the Church 
and its relation to the State. The base of 
the Christian republic was with him the 
Christian man, elected and called of God, 
preserved from the power of sin by his 
grace, predestinate to eternal life. Every 
such Christian man is in himself a priest, 
and every group of such men is a church, 
self-governing, independent of all save God, 
supreme in authority over all matters ec- 
clesiastical and spiritual.”’ 

The Lutheran doctrines soon had the 
control, or at least were greatly gaining 
in importance, in many parts of Europe. 
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Scandinavia and Northern Germany were 
the hot-beds of Lutheranism. Old Prussia, 
on the east of the empire, was falling into 
line. In Poland a majority of the nobles 
had accepted this new faith. ‘ Hungary 
seemed drifting to heresy.” In Transyl- 
vania, the Diet had confiscated all the 
Church lands. In Central Germany, Austria, 
and many Bavarian towns in Southern Ger- 
many, Lutheran doctrines were spreading. 
A study of the map of Europe would easily 
show that these localities were principally 
in the eastern part of the Christendom of 
the time. In Western Europe, Calvinism 
was gaining the more rapidly. With its 
headquarters at Geneva, which from 1641 
became the centre of the Protestant world, 
the growth west and northwest was very 
remarkable. ‘“ Every province of France 
is said to have had Calvinistic churches.” 
The Calvinistic Huguenots had become a 
great religious and political party. ‘The 
Rhineland was losing its hold on Catholi- 
cism.’”’ In the Netherlands, Calvinism was 
winning state after state. Scotland even 
was accepting the faith of Geneva. 

Under these circumstances is it won- 
derful that the Calvinistic influences told 
heavily in England? that English reformers 
were drawn the rather to the progressive 
church of the Rhineland and the Nether- 
lands ? that the exiles went to the Calvinistic 
and not so much to the Lutheran churches ? 
It is known that many of the clergy went 
to Geneva and to Ziirich. History states 
that many of those who fled from England 
under Henry VIII. found a resting-place 
among the Huguenots of France. One 
of the cities to which many of the exiles 
went was Frankfort ; and here an impor- 
tant incident in the growth of Puritanism 
took place. Under Whittingham, the exiles 
there reformed the church worship and dis- — 
cipline after the model of Geneva. ‘They 
thanked God “ that had given them such a 
church in a strange land, wherein they 
might hear God’s holy Word preached, the 
sacraments rightly administered and disci- 
pline used, which in their own country 
could never be obtained.” It happened 
here, however, that many Lutherans found 
their way in, and a remarkable contest en- 
sued. The Scottish Knox and Cox, after- 
wards Bishop of Ely, opposed each other 
vigorously. At length the Lutherans were 
able to outvote the others, and the Calvin- 
ists found refuge in Basle and Geneva. It 
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was here at Frankfort that the Church of 
the Purity was first spoken of, — the origin 
probably of the word Puritans. 

Many fled from England to these seats 
of the religion of Calvin during the reign 
of Henry VIII. Under Edward VI. most 
of them returned, carrying their new-found 
doctrines back with them. When the Ma- 
rian persecution broke out, the number that 
fled from England was much larger than 
the number of exiles of Henry’s reign. 
One writer says that “each step in her 
persecution had been marked by a fresh 
flight of preachers, merchants, and gentry 
across the seas.” In the one year 1553 
more than eight hundred went to the Con- 
tinent. Among these there were leaders of 
thought ; for this number included at least 
five bishops, five deans, four archdeacons, 
and fifty doctors of divinity and famous 
preachers. Some went to France, some to 
Flanders, and some to the high countries 
of Europe. Calvin welcomed them at 
Geneva, the Lords of Berne allowed them 
at Aaran. Some might have been found 
at Ziirich, at Frankfort, and at Strassburg. 
Most of them, as well as those exiled under 
Henry, went among the Calvinists. 

What did these exiles from England find 
in the Calvinistic centres to which they 
went? A study of Calvinism, as put in work- 
ing operation at Geneva, will best answer 
the question. The refugees from France, 
the Netherlands, and England found there 
“an exact, formal doctrine, a form of 
church worship, a rigid discipline of man- 
ners and faith, and a system of government, 
all stripped of the last remnants of the 
superstitions of the past.” 

The influence of the doctrine of Calvin 
upon the Puritans of England and New 
England needs not to be mentioned here. 
In like manner, the form of church wor- 
ship does not claim our attention. The 
discipline of the church and the system of 
government are so closely interlocked that 
it is impossible to separate them, and at 
the same time make a reasonable explana- 
tion of them. At the head of each church 
was the minister, whose business it was to 
preach the Word and direct the religious 
instructions ; it was the duty of the body 
of ministers to interpret Scripture and de- 
cide doctrine. The administration of dis- 
cipline and the supervision of the moral 
conduct of professing Christians, the ad- 
monition of the erring, and the excom- 
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munication and exclusion of unbelievers 
and those entirely unworthy, belonged to 
the consistory. This consistory was a joint 
assembly of ministers and elders. It will 
thus be seen that all questions came either 
before the ministers, as a body, or before 
the joint assembly of ministers and the lay- 
men called elders. This gave to the pas- 
tors and elders an almost despotic power, 
but there was a sufficient remedy for this. 
They were the creation of the whole congre- 
gation. Their judgment might be adopted 
or might be set aside by it. The constitu- 
tion of such a church must be democratic 
inform. The church—and by that is meant 
the congregation — elected its lay elders and 
lay deacons. With the approval and con- 
sent of the church, the elders and deacons, 
with the existing pastors, elected new min- 
isters. Thus the congregation took into 
its own hands that which the bishop had 
held before. Calvinism was a “vast and 
consecrated democracy, in utter contrast 
with the social and political framework ” 
of all the rest of Europe. Luther’s church 
was based on the power of a prince. The 
Church of England recognized the king or 
queen as supreme head of the church. 
Calvin based his church on the congrega- 
tion. He ignored all national indepen- 
dence, all pretension to the rights of states 
to create their own system. All doctrine 
or government was laid down in the Bible. 
In the Old Testament he found a divine 
example of national government. ‘To the 
discipline of the church, princes and com- 
mon men were alike subject. From the 
very nature of things, it will be seen that 
Calvinists everywhere must be democratic 
in spirit, and that the Puritans of England 
must have drawn in democracy with their 
Calvinism. 

The exiles from England were allowed 
to come back when Elizabeth came to the 
throne. In her, more than in her brother 
or sister, we find Henry VIII. repeated. 
She had no religious emotion or enthusiasm. 
She had no aversion to Papist or Puritan 
per se. At her accession, religious perse- 
cution for the time ceased. Perfect liberty 
of opinion was allowed, though not of pub- 
lic worship. ‘This was not to be expected. 
In fact, no one asked for it ; not Calvin or 
the Pope, Knox or the Bishop of Ely, 
Luther or Zwingle ; no one had any idea 
of permitting that. 

In spite of her leaders, England drifted 
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into Protestantism. In 1550 the begin- 
ning of Puritanism as an element in church 
politics was made, when John Hooper, 
appointed Bishop of Gloucester, declined 
promotion rather than put on the ecclesi- 
astical robes. In 1563 the beginning of 
Non-conformity was marked by the refusal 
of Bishop Coverdale and others to sub- 
scribe to the liturgy and other ceremonials. 
In 1567 the beginning of Separatism might 
be seen in the fact that several deprived 
ministers, as we learn in Strype’s Life of 
arker, “seeing they could not have the 
Word freely preached and the sacraments 
administered without idolatrous gear, : 
concluded to break off from the public 
churches and separate in private houses.” 

The Mayflower landed at Plymouth those 
who had been exiled because of their Sep- 
aratism. The A/arflower landed at Salem 
those who exiled themselves because they 
were Non-conformists, and were unable to 
revise the doctrines and ceremonies of the 
church from within. But the Separatists 
and Non-conformists were alike Puritans 
and Calvinists. Whether by establishing 
the church anew, as would John Robinson, 
or by reforming the old church to the new 
basis, as would John Winthrop, in either 
case they were seeking after the Church 
of the Purity ; and behind all these Puri- 
tans looms up Calvin and his Genevan 
state. 

As has been said, Elizabeth had no dislike 
for the Puritans because of their religious 
belief, in itself. She was no enthusiast in 
behalf of any religion. But, far-sighted as 
she was, she could not help seeing wherein 
lay the danger of Calvinism to her. Whtn 
Cartwright, Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, did not keep silent, but, fanatical in 
his faith in Calvin and his system of church 
government, spoke against the idolatrous 
relics of the old ritual, Elizabeth was at 
once afraid of his scheme of ecclesiastic 
government which placed the State beneath 
the feet of the Church. No king or queen 
could ever be made to see the truth in such 
a democratic view of civil and religious 
matters. It was wholly on the ground of 
political necessity that the Virgin Queen 
persecuted the Puritans. Calvinism in Eng- 
land came into conflict with the principle 
of nationality, with the ecclesiastical and 
civil subjection to the prince. While Eliza- 
beth saw the danger, it was only in her last 
years that it became very important, and 


then she left as legacy to James I. a hatred 
of the democratic spirit of Calvinism, as 
shown in England. ‘This policy of uni- 
formity, that Elizabeth exercised during 
the latter part of her reign, was ostenta- 
tiously adopted by her successor. Both 
Non-conformist and Separatist hoped for 
better things from the Presbyterian king 
of Scotland, but they failed to realize how 
impossible it would be for any king of Eng- 
land to decline the power offered him as 
Head of the Church. The doctrine of 
conformity was the one that appealed to 
him. The idea that the government of the 
church should be in the hands of the con- 
gregation, and that the king himself should 
be as subject to the discipline of the church 
as any private citizen, must have been re- 
pugnant to him. He could see the democ- 
racy of it, the danger to the throne itself, 
much more easily than could the Puritans 
themselves. It is not probable that they 
as yet saw to any great extent that their 
system of church government was antago- 
nistic to a monarchy. In fact, they had no 
intimate acquaintance with either a repub- 
lic or a democracy. 

Under James some Independents fled 
to Leyden, and at length the final embark- 
ing from Plymouth, in England, took place. 
On this famous voyage do we find the first 
full putting into practice, by any set of 
English Puritans, of the real principles of 
Calvin’s system. When they left Leyden, 
one of the plain results of the democracy 
in their church government revealed itself. 
It was the minority that went, the majority 
that stayed, and so Pastor Robinson must 
stay with them ; but the “ governing elder,” 
a layman, must be “apt to teach,” and 
Brewster was the pastor’s representative. 

The learned Robinson said to them in 
his farewell letter, that they must devise 
some form of civil government. Here was 
pure democracy. On finding that the land 
they so gladly saw was not that to which 
they expected to come, the Mayflower 
Compact was drawn up. Here was the 
first town-meeting on this continent. No 
business was transacted except that for 
which they had come together. No such 
assembling of all the people and agreement 
to abide by the will of the majority took 
place among the Episcopalian settlers of 
Virginia. In fact, they had all the organi- 
zation for government prepared before 
leaving England. Only among English 
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Puritans, believers in the theories of Calvin, 
is it likely that such a compact could have 
been formed. Without quoting the whole 
of this, the sometimes, though improperly, 
called first written constitution in the world, 
the following will be enough to illustrate the 
fact that it was a renewal of the old folk- 
mote: “We ...do solemnly and mutu- 
ally, in the presence of God and of one 
another, covenant and combine ourselves 
together into a civil body politic, for our 
better ordering and preservation ; and by 
virtue hereof, to enact, constitute and 
frame such just and equal laws .. . as shall 
be thought most mete and convenient for 
the general good of the colony, unto which 
we promise all due submission and obedi- 
ence.” Though this was the basis of the 
government of a colony, it had similar 
features to those of the town government, 
as may be seen in the fact of the pure 
democracy, the assembling together of all 
the people to make the compact. The 
colony of Plymouth grew, and soon a dis- 
tinction grew up between the colony of 
New Plymouth, as it came to be called, 
and the town of Plymouth; for in less 
than twenty years eight other towns in the 
colony were founded, containing in all 
twenty-five hundred people. So little is 
known of the earlier doings of the town of 
Plymouth, that it will be necessary to come 
to the towns of the rival colony for the re- 
quired data. We might add that but few 
laws and few officials were necessary; that 
in the book of laws, begun in 1623, three 
pages were all that were needed for record- 
ing the laws of the next six years. 

The settlers at Plymouth were Sepa- 
ratists, but those of the Massachusetts Bay 
were not. They had not at any time sepa- 
rated themselves from the Church of Eng- 
land. ‘They were Puritans as well as were 
the Separatists of Plymouth, but they were 
simply Non-conformists. What effect did 
the transfer to America have upon their 
church system and their ideas of govern- 
ment in general? One of Salem’s revered 
townsmen, the Rev. E. B. Wilson, answers 
thus: ‘Puritanism became a larger ele- 
ment in the life of the settlers of New 
:ngland after their removal than it had 
been before, in that here they led a life of 
narrowed and simplified conditions. It 
had a more undivided supremacy. It had 
deeply colored and characterized their life 
and history before they came ; now it was 
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the very life of their life.” The settlement 
at Cape Ann, in 1623, the arrival there of 
Roger Conant, in 1625, the failure of that 
settlement, and the removal to Naumkeag, 
in 1626, and the arrival of Endicott, in 
1628, all preceded the beginning of the 
history of the town of Salem, and are to 
be mentioned here only as showing that 
the neighborhood of the Calvinists at 
Plymouth had had opportunity to exert its 
influence upon some of the first settlers of 
Salem. When, in 1629, with the three hun- 
dred men of the second immigration, the 
four preachers that had been sent out by 
the company arrived, the spirit of Calvin- 
ism both in church doctrine and in gov- 
ernment showed itself. Whether it had 
been so intended by the leaders of the 
company in England is not now known. 
Whether the ministers at their arrival 
wished for such an action is not known. 
How much influence Governor Bradford 
and his Congregational church at Plymouth, 
which had been brought over bodily from 
Leyden, had upon Governor Endicott 
before the arrival of the ministers, cannot 
now be told. Yet it must be clear that 
the influence that Calvin had exerted 
showed itself on the twentieth of July, 
1629, when in accordance with the ap- 
pointment by Endicott of that day to be 
“a solemn day of humiliation for the choice 
of a pastor and teacher,” the inhabitants 
of Salem exercised “the highest functions 
of a corporate body.” On that day began 
the government of the first Protestant 
church formed in America, by the simple 
process of choosing these two officers by 
ballot, each person writing his choice upon 
a separate slip of paper. For many years 
the same community was regarded both as 
a church and a state. So here in this 
public assembly may be said to be the first 
town-meeting in the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay. ‘These four ministers had been 
ordained after the manner of the Church 
of England, and therefore a striking in- 
stance of the democratic spirit, which 
Calvin had revived in these descendants 
of the old Saxons, is to be found in what 
followed the election. “The church,” 
says Mr. Wilson, “then and there pro- 
ceeded to set apart the pastor and teacher- 
elect, with solemn and formal ceremony of 
official investment.” The whole proced- 
ure must have been extremely pleasing to 
Governor Bradford of Plymouth, and also 
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the repetition of the laying on of hands, 
on August 6, when the covenant was pre- 
sented and the members enrolled, Governor 
Bradford himself being present. 

Doubtless Endicott was fully prepared, 
before the vessels reached Salem, for his 
ecclesiastical organization, and he must 
have been aware of the danger of such a 
course. Calvinism, democracy, the Saxon 
ancestry, and the long-disused folk-mote 
of Teutonic origin, showed: themselves in 
this free-handed proceeding. Here started 
the church, and here started the town. 
What difference was there between them? 
At the same meetings, church and town 
officers were elected. For instance, the 
church of Salem was in the habit of elect- 
ing one of its men to be neat-herd, 7.e. to 
attend to the neat cattle belonging to the 
town and pastured on the town common. 
Church and town records were identical 
for some time. Surely the two were in- 
stituted on the same day, and Calvin’s 
hand was apparent in each, —in restoring 
the church to the simplicity of its early 
days, and in reviving the Saxon “tun” 
from its long stupor. 

The lack of records of the town of Salem 
before 1636, and the same lack in the 
town of Boston, compel us to turn for 
our further investigation to the town of 
Dorchester. Perhaps it is fortunate for 
our purpose that it is Dorchester that has 
records farther back than those of any 
other town, for that town may be said to 
have patterned after the Mayflower Com- 
pact in forming its town compact at least 
a year before any of the other towns. 
Records are extant there as early as the 
16th of January, 1633, N.S., and it is also 
known that previous to the spring of 1631 
affairs were controlled by the clergymen. 
From that time until October, 1633, every 
order was voted on by the freemen, and no 
special town government was organized, 
except the appointment of a committee 
to sign land-grants, consisting of the two 
ministers and the two deacons. 

Monday, October 8th, 1633, may be said 
to be the legal birthday of the New Eng- 
land town. The town of Dorchester on 
that day passed the following order: ‘ Jm- 
primis: It is ordered, that for the general 
good and well-ordering of the affairs of the 
plantation there shall be every Monday 
before the court, by eight o’clock a.m. and 
presently by the beating of the drum, a 
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general meeting of the inhabitants of the 
plantation, at the meeting-house, there to 
settle and set down such orders as may tend 
to the general good as aforesaid, and every 
man to be bound thereby, without gainsay- 
ing or resistance. It is also agreed that 
there shall be twelve men selected out of 
the company, that may or the greatest 
part of them, meet as aforesaid, to deter- 
mine as aforesaid ; yet so far as it is de- 
sired that the most of the plantation will 
keep the meeting constantly, and all that 
are there, though not of the twelve, shall 
have a free voice as any of the twelve, and 
that the greater vote both of the twelve 
and the other shall be of force and efficacy 
as aforesaid. And it is likewise ordered 
that all things concluded as aforesaid shall 
stand in force and be obeyed until the 
next monthly meeting and afterwards if it 
be not contradicted and otherwise ordered, 
at said monthly meeting, by the greatest 
vote of those present as aforesaid.” 

This formal document will answer for a 
constitution. Dorchester took the lead, 
and her action was followed during the 
next year by other settlements. Two years 
later, in 1636, the General Court passed a 
bill defining the powers of the town, and 
it was not until three years later still that 
the colony of Plymouth passed a similar 
law. ‘The church was at the head of the 
affairs of the town before these dates. Nay, 
rather, the church was the town. At this 
time it laid aside the management of the 
plantation, and organized the town which 
should take up the duties. No such town 
existed in England, and thus it seems evi- 
dent that the church is to be held respon- 
sible for the town as constituted ; and the 
church received its democratic spirit and 
the awakening of the Teutonic love of lib- 
erty and self-government from the doc- 
trines of Calvin. 

Having discussed the beginnings of these 
three representative towns, the New Eng- 
land town in general claims a few words. 
If the compact of the town of Dorchester 
was the first to state that the town should 
be, the General Court was the first to 
decide the legal functions of such town. 
March 3d, 1636, N.S., the General Court 
ordered that as “particular towns had 
many things which concerned only them- 
selves and the ordering their own affairs 
and disposing of business in their own 
town, . . . the freemen of every town, or 
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a major portion of them, . . . make such 
laws and constitutions as concern the wel- 
fare of their town, not of a criminal 
but of a prudential nature, . . . and that 
their penalties not exceed 20 shillings for 
one offence, and that they be not repug- 
‘nant to the public orders and laws of the 
country.” Each town was allowed to 
choose yearly, or for less time, “a conven- 
ient number of fit men, to order the pru- 
dential affairs of the town, according to 
instructions given to them in writing, they 
doing nothing contrary to the laws and 
orders of the country ; and the number of 
the selectmen to be not above nine.” 

It may be suggested that the town was 
affected by the previously granted charter 
to the colony, and that under other cir- 
cumstances it might have been different. 
During these years the town was planted 
under other conditions. Inhabitants of 
Dorchester, Watertown, and Newtown, be- 
coming dissatisfied for one reason or an- 
other, removed from the vicinity of Boston 
to the valley of the Connecticut. For a 
time there, in the towns now called Hart- 
ford, Windsor, and Wethersfield, the in- 
habitants seemed to consider themselves 
to be under the government of Massachu- 
setts Bay. Finding that they were not 
within the limits of that colony, they or- 
ganized a General Court and, a more im- 
portant fact, formed a constitution. This 
was, with the exception of the Magna 
Charta, the first written constitution in the 
world, and, excepting nothing, “the first 
written known to history that created a 
government.” John Fiske, in his Begin- 
nings of New England, adds, “ It marked 
the beginnings of American democracy.” 
Here, more plainly than anywhere else, 
the town in its strongest form is seen; and 
behind this constitution is Thomas Hooker, 
Calvinist. 

What is the present condition of the 
town and the town-meeting? What is to 
be its future? The growth of the towns 
and the necessity of making them into 
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cities is one cause of change. The in- 
crease of foreigners, 7.¢. of those who are 
not of Anglo-Saxon ancestry, and have not 
as yet imbibed fully the principles that lie 
back of a proper conducting of town and 
town-meeting, furnishes another cause of 
change. ‘The town-meeting of the seven- 
teenth century has been declared to be 
most precious by such men as John Stuart 
Mill, De Tocqueville, John Adams, Samuel 
Adams, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. In 
the words of Ex-Governor Long, “I be- 
lieve in our towns. I believe in their 
decency and simple ways. I believe in 
their politics, in their form and adminis- 
tration of government, in their school and 
church influences, in their democratic so- 
ciety, in their temperance organizations, 
in their neighborly charities, in their proud 
lineage and history, and in the opportuni- 
ties they offer. I know that our fathers who 
founded them and put their money and 
labor and their hopes into the institutions 
and character of these towns, did not mean 
that they should decay, that they should 
be abandoned, that any native born in them 
should turn his back upon them, or be 
prouder of a home elsewhere than in them. 
Their worth is not more in the things that 
are seen than in the things that are not 
seen ; not more in the farm and shop and 
academy and railroad than in the mellow, 
pious, soft, refining influences of charac- 
ter which pervade them like an atmosphere, 
and exhibit to you, in humble cottages, 
men and women plain in manner and dress, 
but of rare intelligence and refinement ; 
men who think and read, and are scholars 
and gentlemen, however humble their oc- 
cupation ; women who are poets and sisters 
of charities. Where else do you find the 
like?” Asa fitting close for a biography of 
Samuel Adams, we find Professor Hosmer 
writing, “ Cetrainly it is well to hold the 
town-meeting in memory ; to give it new life 
if possible wherever it exists, and to repro- 
duce some semblance of it, however faint, 
in the regions to which it is unknown.” 


. 











TARRY AT HOME TRAVEL. 


By Edward E. Hale, DD. 


¥. 


ET us go to Providence. 
Miss Reader. 1 should like to 
go to Providence ever so much, Mr. 
Hale ; but it is so far off, and the fare — 
well, it would be a great deal. 

The Traveller. Where are you, Miss 
Reader? 

Miss Reader. Oh, yes. I beg your 
pardon ; I thought you knew. It was a lib- 
erty I took, you know. I am in Kodiak 
in Alaska. I am the first assistant, in the 
charge of second room in the third graded 
school. 

The Traveller. And what do you know 
of Providence, Miss Reader? 

Miss Reader (takes the school geography 
from her table and reads). ‘ PROVIDENCE, 
at the head of Narragansett Bay, is the 
largest city in Rhode Island. 

2. “It is one of the richest cities in the 
world. 

3. “Its inhabitants are principally de- 
voted to manufacture, The Gorham Silver 
Ware and The Weybosset Worsted Goods 
being well known over the world. 

4. “It is the seat of Brown University, 
a richly endowed institution with many 
learned and accomplished teachers. 

5. “ It is distinguished as the only city of 
its size where you can make a call at nine 
in the morning and find the people glad to 
see you.” 

The Traveller. 
are reading from ? 

Miss Reader (turns to the title-page). 
This is the “ comprehensive abridged epit- 
ome of geography, prepared by the State 
Board of Education of Alaska for the third 
grade of schools in that state.” 

The Traveller. It is a very good geog- 
raphy and very sensible. J should think 
you would like to go and see Providence. 
And you shall go with me. The fare will 
be nothing, for the conductor will not see 
you, and I have an old red ticket for my- 
self which was paid for long ago, and has 
two punches still good. 

I suppose you do not know why we are 
going. 


What book is that you 


Miss Reader. { thought we were going 
because I wanted to. 

The Traveller. You are going because 
you want to, and I am going because I want 
to. But the reason we go on this particu- 
lar day is that I am to give one of the lec- 
tures in the Old South Historical Course. 
And as you have not founded these courses 
in Alaska, I must tell you about them. 


Mrs. Hemenway of Boston has arranged 
for course after course of familiar and in- 
teresting historical lectures in the Old 
South Meeting House. This is the histori- 
cal church from which the people went to 
throw the tea overboard in 1773. On 
every important historical anniversary 
there is an address in the Old South for 
children and young people, with music 
appropriate for the celebration of the day. 
The public schools are permitted to furnish 
each a quota of the attendance, and you 
meet there one of the finest audiences you 
can meet anywhere, — perhaps a thousand 
intelligent young people of all ages, from 
eleven or twelve upward, who are interested 
in the history of the city or of the country, 
and who have made considerable progress 
init. The singing in the Boston schools 
is good, and at the Old South Lectures 
they always have a good musical accom- 
paniment of young people able to sing 
national songs, or indeed other songs, so 
that any one of these occasions is an inter- 
esting, even a brilliant ceremony. All of 
us in Boston who know or think we know 
anything about history are thus learning to 
speak to children better and better ; — for 
one, I am not so much afraid of them as I 
was when I delivered my first lectures in 
the Old South Course. And thus we have 
added to the system of public education 
and amusement one series of gatherings 
which is both entertaining and instructive. 

Well, this name, “ Old South Lectures,” 
is going over the country to express popu- 
lar lectures on historical points, and our 
excellent friends in Providence, who are 
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not apt to be five minutes behindhand in 
adapting for their own use anything which 
is really pleasant and profitable, have in- 
augurated an Old South Course this year. 
It is some ladies’ society which has taken 
it up, and a very good programme they 
have made. I was selected to speak on 
the year 1789, — on the whole, I suppose, 
the “ Annus Mirabilis” of the last century, 
if you take into account the French Revo- 
lution and the birth of the nation which is 
known as the United States of America. 


PROVIDENCE is a lovely city. They are 
always chaffing us Massachusetts people 
for having driven Roger Williams into 
exile, and they imply that we were not 
particularly cordial nor hospitable in our 
treatment of him. I do not propose to 
dig up an old quarrel, but I have always 
said that if Roger Williams had had the 
better of it, and had exiled my Puritan 
fathers to Providence, I would have been 
very much obliged to him. You have 
your south wind off the water, which is 
the first point in climate; spring comes 
on three or four weeks earlier than it does 
in Boston, and winter comes on three or 
four weeks later ; you are much more sure 
of your bluefish than we are ; you are quite 
sure of your mayflower; in the summer 
you have Newport just beyond you, and 
always a friend’s yacht to take you down 
to Newport. In short and in general, the 
physical advantages of Narragansett Bay 
are superior to those of Boston Bay. In 
that case of the exile of Roger Williams, it 
was a very lucky thing for him that he was 
exiled, and it is quite clear that his life 
after his exile was much happier than it 
was before. 

The Alaska geography has referred to 
the social pre-eminence of Providence. It 
is a place where they are glad to see you, 
not merely a place where they pretend to 
be glad. I said to one of the saints there 
that I had rather live in a workshop than 
in a tradeshop. I have never forgotten 
how pleasantly she received the suggestion, 
herself disecting I donot know how many 
thousands of people as they went about 
their daily business ; but she said, “‘ Oh, we 
do a little in subduing the world here.” 
And so they do. They would say them- 
selves, as the Alaskan geography says, and 
it is quite true, that it is one of the 
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richest cities in the world. ‘They have the 
knack of having a little more leisure than 
most busy cities do. It did them no 
harm, I fancy, that they had a college 
right in the heart of their city. I find that 
everybody takes an interest in something 
outside the mere affairs of his workshop, 
and the friends I have had there, in their 
workshops, never lost sight of the Idea. 
The late Mr. Farnum, one of their leading 
lawyers, had collected one of the most 
curious and valuable libraries. The John 
Carter Brown Library, collected by one 
of their millionnaires, is so perfect in its 
Americana that no man has a right to 
publish a book on American history with- 
out going there, and examining the tracts 
of the period of which he writes, to make 
sure that he has passed nothing by. 


Tuis Mr. John Carter Brown, one of the 
merchant princes of Providence, wrote a 
letter one day which I happened to see 
when it arrived, which deserves to go into 
history. Like most New Englanders of 
large fortune, Mr. Brown was careful and 
conservative when the abolition convul- 
sions came on. But his eyes were open, 
and he knew what was the difference be- 
tween freedom and slavery. The last year 
before the war he reprinted one of the 
antislavery documents of the earlier days 
of Virginia, and so terrified was the whole 
book-trade of that day that he could not 
find a publisher, in Boston or New York, 
who was willing to give his imprint to a 
pamphlet which had been published in 
Virginia thirty years before. So Mr. Brown 
was fain to be his own publisher, and cir- 
culate his pamphlet as he could. He was 
not what we call a Garrisonian or an abo- 
litionist ; he was on the side of property 
and on the side of the Union. But when, 
in 1854, the real moment for action came, 
—which was when the Southern party, 
crazy with their own success in the election 
of Frank Pierce, made the fatal step of 
trying to possess themselves of the terri- 
tories, — then John Carter Brown knew 
his place. The New England Emigrant 
Aid Company was formed by Eli Thayer, 
and it asked the people of New England 
for a hundred thousand dollars, with which 
to settle instantly the newly opened terri- 
tories. Of this amount John Carter Brown 
subscribed ten thousand dollars. It was 
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the largest subscription the company re- 
ceived at its birth, and he was chosen 
president. He always attended the quar- 
terly meetings of the society, and never 
lost: his interest in it. At the end of five 
years it had done its active work. Kansas 
was settled, and it was clear it would be a 
free state, and Mr. Brown, who had a right 
to a discharge, wrote a letter to ask that 
his name might be withdrawn at the next 
meeting of the society. He had not lost 
his interest in it, but he did not wish to 
act longer as president. This was in the 
summer of 1859. But on the 16th of 
October of that year John Brown of Ossa- 
watomie, with fourteen white men and four 
negroes, took possession of the United 
States arsenal at Harper’s Ferry. The 
whole country was convulsed ; the people 
of the North were only too eager to show 
that, whatever else they meant to do about 
slavery, they did not mean to capture 
United States arsenals. For an instant, 
the Southern wave seemed to regain its 
power, as people of sense and discretion 
went to such places as Faneuil Hall, to 
protest that they had nothing to do with 
negro insurrections. 

It was at this precise moment that John 
Carter Brown, the millionnaire prince, the 
richest man in Rhode Island, perhaps in 
New England, wrote to the secretary of 
the New England Emigrant Aid Society 
that he would like to withdraw the letter 
in which he declined the nomination as its 
president. “It is not at a moment like 
this that any man who is honored with the 
name of John Brown would wish to disown 
his obligations ta the cause of freedom.” 
I think he remained president of the com- 
pany till he died. 

We cannot visit that library to-day. But 
the house, with its courteous hospitality, 
the library, absolutely unique, I think, are 
better worth a visit than most of the sights 
which they make you spend a forenoon 
upon in Genoa or in Munich. Mr. Brown 
took endless pains, and expended no man 
knows how much money, to secure the one 
complete set of Debry’s publications on 
America. Indeed, for years, and I think 
to the present time, no great sale of books 
has escaped his agents or his sons. They 
try to make the history of the country good 
till the end of the last century, and, as I 
have said, that purpose has been well-nigh 
attained. 
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I po not pretend to say that Providence 
is physically the pleasantest place in the 
world. But, oddly enough, I happened to 
hear in conversation here what the pleas- 
antest place in the world is. They had 
had a visit from that accomplished traveller 
whom, for our purposes, I will call the 
Prince d’Anjou. He had been around the 
world three or four times since he had 
been in these parts, and so Mrs. Halidon 
said to him, “ ‘Tell me, Prince, what have 
you seen pleasanter than the West Indies ?”” 

“Nothing, my dear Mrs. Halidon, noth- 
ing. There is nothing in the world equal to 
forty yards of Trinidad, — unless, indeed, 
it be some spots in the interior of Java.” 

When that inhabitant of the planet Mars, 
whom I am always hoping for, comes to 
make us a visit, after he has touched for a 
moment at the Hub of the Universe, so 
that he may adjust his ordinates and his 
abscissas, we will take him to Trinidad and 
show him those forty yards, wherever they 
may be, that he may have a favorable im- 
pression of the world which he visits. 


AND here is Music Hall. Yes, it’is the 
same place we were in when they had the 
school convention which I remember two 
or three years ago. And here is our audi- 
ence, — mostly, as you see, from the Prov- 
idence schools. 

I must tell you a good story about what 
they call the Fort Point School. The 
master, Mr. Sawin, a man of excellent 
sense, was in the habit, when the boys had 
done well .of a morning, of letting them 
shut up their books while he read aloud to 
them something which would interest them. 
This is the sort of prize to offer to boys. 
And on the particular morning when this 
story begins, he read them something which 
was very attractive. He had the tact of 
Scheherezade, and left off just where the 
story was the most intense, but said to 
them that if they worked well the next 
morning, he would read to them again. 
Accordingly, the school was at its best the 
next morning; everything ran smoothly, 
recitations were rapidly disposed of, and 
the hour for reading came. Mr. Sawin 
bade them put away their books, and took 
out a dime novel which he had confiscated 
a few days before, from some boy who was 
reading it at the wrong hour. He began 
to read from the dime novel. The school 
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naturally expressed its indignation ; this 
was not what they wanted; they wanted 
the end of the other story. ‘‘No,” said 
Mr. Sawin, “this is your own book; this 
is the book which such a boy had brought 
to school and was reading behind the desk. 
If this is what you want, you shall have it,” 
and to the indignation of the others the 
dime novel was read until school was done. 
I will not swear that Mr. Sawin read it 
with his best elocution ; that, as the Eng- 
lish lady said, was a matter between him 
and his God. What is certain is that the 
school was indignant at the substitution. 
Then Mr. Sawin addressed them seriously. 
He said, “I am always telling you that 
you read very poor books when you choose 
them for yourselves. You see that I know 
what is interesting reading better than you 
do.” And beginning on this text he made 
those boys join in a union, which was bound 
for a certain period of time to read what 
he suggested, and to read nothing else. 
Perhaps I can get him to write a letter to 
the New ENGLAND MacazinE to tell what 
has been the result of this union and how 
far it has gone. 


WHILE we are waiting for that letter, look 
at this little programme. If anybody has 
any doubt of what can be done in a work- 
ing public school, I wish he would exam- 
ine these results. It is from the Doyle 
Avenue School, named after our old friend 
Thomas Doyle, who ruled Providence for 
five and twenty years. ‘They had the sen- 
sible habit there of choosing the same 
mayor, since they found he understood his 
business, and he kept the city well up in 
its municipal life. Mr. Hall, the master 
of this school, had a series of school exer- 
cises on the constitution of the United 
States. From day to day, as the exercises 
went on, he examined the boys on what 
they had gone over. He did this by 
writing questions on the blackboard, to 
each of which they furnished the answers. 
He has now been kind enough to lend to 
me acompilation of the best answers made 
to these questions. They are not all by 
the same boy, but he has selected what he 
thought the best answér to each question, 
and the result is a little digest of constitu- 
tional law, prepared by school-boys of 
thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen years of age. 
I wish you would read a few of the pas- 
sages under different sections. 


“1. A Constitution. — A constitution is the 
foundation of the laws by which any organized 
body of people is governed. 

“The constitution of a society is the foundation 
of the laws by which that society is governed, or 
it is an agreement between its members that the 
society shall make certain laws and that they will 
obey those.laws. 

“The constitution of a state is the fundamental 
law of that state, or it is an agreement between the 
citizens of that state that the state legislature may 
enact certain laws and that the inhabitants of the 
state must obey those laws. 

“The constitution of the United States is the 
foundation upon which the laws of the nation are 
based, or it is an agreement between the govern- 
ments of the different states that ‘Congress may 
make certain laws and that the people shall obey 
those laws. 

* a * * * * * * 

“5s. Zhe Senate.—The Senate is the upper 
house of Congress, and consists of two members 
from each state, who are chosen by the different 
state legislatures for a term of six years. Every 
senator must be at least thirty years of age, must 
have been a citizen of the United States at least 
nine yeays, and must be a citizen of the state which 
sends him to Congress. If a senator should die or 
resign while the legislature of his state is in ses- 
sion, the legislature would immediately elect a new 
senator for the remainder of the six years. If the 
state legislature is not in session, the governor may 
appoint some one to serve until the legislature 
meets, and then the legislature would elect some 
one for the rest of the term. The Vice-President 
of the United States is the presiding officer of the 
Senate, and he can vote only when there is a ‘ tie.’ 
The senators also choose one of their own number 
to preside in the absence of the Vice-President, and 
he is called the ‘ President of the Senate.’ 

* * * * * * * * 

“9. Some of the Eighteen Powers of Congress. 
—Some of the most important of the eighteen 
powers which the federal constitution gives to 
Congress are, —1. To lay and collect taxes and 
duties for the purpose of paying the expenses of 
the national government. 2. To borrow money 
on the credit of the United States. 3. To regulate 
commerce with foreign nations. 4. To coin money 
and fix the standard of weights and measures. 
5. To make all laws relating to the post-offices and 
mails. 6. To declare war and to provide for 
raising and maintaining an army and navy. 7. To 
make laws in regard to naturalization. 

“Tt was thought best to give these powers to 
Congress in order that the laws in regard to these 
matters might be the same in every part of the 
nation.” 

You can sit by me here on the platform, 
dear Miss Reader, and see what a good 
audience it is. The ladies have come 
themselves and are scattered about, as you 
see, and there is Mr. Slicer, there is ,Mr. 
Manchester, there is Mr. Gill, — but, as I 
told you it would be, five-sixths of the 
audience are these school boys and girls. 
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Many of them, as you see, have brought 
their pencils for their notes. Now we will 
tell them, as well as we can, what happened 
a hundred years ago. You must not read 
to any such audience; they want you to 
talk to them. You must watch them 
and see whether they understand and 
whether they are interested or not. If 
they are not interested, it is your fault, 
and you must see that they are. If there 
appears to be a hitch, you must explain ; 
keep them up to the mark of taking notes, 
and where there is any difficulty about their 
taking notes, stop and help them, even to 
the spelling of words if it is necessary. 
They will soon see whether you love them or 
not, by which I mean whether you are try- 
ing to show yourself off or to help them, and 
once you are in pleasant relations with them, 
all will go well. 


Yes, we will walk up on the hill and see 
the college. They are proud of it, as well 
they may be. Dr. Robinson has just left 
them, after a long and faithful administra- 
tion. That ran back to Dr. Sears’s; he 
left to administer the Peabody fund at the 
South. And before him was President 
Wayland, never to be forgotten. I wish 
anybody would tell me who had the wit to 
place Francis Wayland at the head of this 
college, when he was a young man of 
thirty-two years of age. He won his spurs 
by one sermon,—I think it was on mis- 
sions, — which attracted and interested the 
whole Baptist Church, and so they made 
him president of this college, and here he 
proved himself one of the great educators 
of America, — perhaps the great educator. 
You remember what Mr. Lowell had the 
courage to tell them at Cambridge, on the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
their college? ‘Great teachers are almost 
rarer than great poets. We can lay claim 
to none such,—TI must not speak of the 
living, — unless it be Agassiz, whom we 
adopted. But we have had many devoted, 
and some eminent.” ‘Taking the word 
teacher in the sense in which Mr. Lowell 
uses it, I do not remember any great 
teacher, among those not now living, in 
the American colleges, excepting Francis 
Wayland. But here was a man who 
quickened the life, apparently, of every- 
body with whom he had to do. He was 
a man who was always remembered after- 
ward by those who had been in the college 
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with a sort of veneration intermingled with 
their gratitude. The little text-book of 
moral philosophy which he wrote, held its 
place by a sort of spell, even after his 
death, in the higher schools. Well, no 
one who knew him personally wonders at 
this. He was in every sort a large man, 
and he could carry his sympathies to every 
one who was in need. I never saw him 
to more advantage than in the great tourna- 
ment which we had in Boston in the year 
1846, which was repeated in the year 1847, 
when Samuel Gridley Howe and Charles 
Sumner, both of them young knights who 
had but recently gone forth in the great 
battle for God, put their lances in rest and 
rushed at the Prison Discipline Society. 
This was an old-fogy society, which had 
been in existence from John Howard’s 
time. It had done a good deal of good 
work in the city, but had come out, as 
such societies will, with an excellent secre- 
tary to whom they paid a salary, and 
pledged absolutely to the maintenance of 
one particular prison system, almost in- 
different to all the more recent studies on 
the subject of crime. Utterly to the sur- 
prise of the people who were managing 
it, Howe and Sumner walked into the 
annual meeting, and before the large audi- 
ence of worthy anniversary comers who 
were present, informed the directors, the 
secretary, the president, and mankind, that 
the whole thing was wrong, and that the 
society was of no use at all. That was a 
good glove to throw down. There were 
plenty of people to pick it up, and for one 
week, and again the next year for another 
week, the anniversary week of old times 
shone as an anniversary week should shine. 
On this occasion, by great good fortune, 
Francis Wayland was the president of the 
society. I do not know on which side his 
convictions were, but I do know that he 
was absolutely true to both sides in his 
rulings and in his administration. I think 
it was the first time I ever saw him. 1 
know that my earliest portrait of him is 
that which I drew sitting on the platform 
that day; and I shall always, in my own 
mind, think of him as the faithful judge, 
administering the eternal law rightly, in the 
midst of what became the heated conflict of 
the tournament. 


Here are the new buildings which their 
rich friends are enabling them to put up. 
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One is a memorial hall, one is a technology 
hall, I think ; and Mr. Guild tells me that, 
at a meeting they had in New York last 
week, they have nearly made up the fund 
necessary for their new gymnasium. We 
had better come into the library — Mr. 
Guild is the librarian. You see it is on 
the true principle, —a central octagon hall 
with radiating wings. ‘That gives you your 
administration in the middle, where it 
should be, and diminishes the number of 
steps which the runners have to take. 
Architects are very apt to build libraries 
for the benefit of the people in the streets, 
but in the twentieth century we shall build 
them for the benefit of the people who 
use them. In this instance, the architect, 
whoever he was, seems to have forgotten 
that light is necessary if you are to read 
books. 

But I shall never forget how Dr. Way- 
land insisted upon it that books were for 
the readers, and not for the owners. He 
would throw this library open to all the 
students, and he once told me, with a good 
deal of pride, that—TI think he said in 
years —they never lost anything but one 
or two volumes of a set of Shakespeare. 
“Even if we had lost some books,” he 
would say, “ what education is there equal 
to that of browsing in a library?” And 
he was never more pleased than when, on 
a Saturday, he found his young men were 
using their time in that way. You remem- 
ber Mr. Emerson says what is the same 
thing in his paper on books. He says 
that there ought to be a professor of books 
in every college. I do not now know just 
where the plan broke down, which was 
well forward, that he might be appointed 
to just that position in our own Harvard 
College. I remember that I thought it 
was certain that that appointment was to 
be made. 

After Brooks knocked Charles Sumner 
in the head in the older Southern fashion, 
the doctors did not like to have him re- 
main long at Washington at one time. I 
was one day in the Astor Library, and I 
met him there. He said that the doctors 
did not like to have him in the Senate 
Chamber. “ Wilson telegraphs me when 
he wants my vote, and I run over there ; 
but meanwhile I am reading through this 
library.” I laughed, and asked him how 
far he had gone. He said: “ Oh, you see 
I am nearly half through,” pointing to the 
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alcoves through which he had ranged, “and 
I have all the nice part before me now.” 
I asked what the nice part was, to be told 
that it was biography and history. Then 
he went on, quite at length, to explain his 
method. It was like Sumner, and I do 
not know that it is to be recommended to 
everybody. He said: “You know you 
hear of many a book that you have never 
seen, — you like to know what a book is. 
I just walk along, and if I never saw a book 
before, I take it down and open it. I look 
along through it, to see whether it looks en- 
tertaining or not, to see how the man does 
his work, and what the general make-up 
of the thing is; and then I put it back 
again.” In this way he had passed through 
a third of the Astor Library as it was then, 
in about ten days. 

I do not know whether it is quite fair if 
I should add to this another story of Sum- 
ner, which is in part a story of myself. 
Among the few rare volumes in this work- 
room where I am dictating, is a copy of 
Hugo Grotius’s De Bello ac Pace. I found 
it in rummaging among my father’s books. 
I had it rebound, and was rather proud of 
it. One day in my early life I was reading 
a speech of Sumner’s, and I found in it a 
very telling paragraph from this book of 
Hugo Grotius. I felt a good deal morti- 
fied that I should own a crack copy of 
Hugo Grotius, that I should have spent 
money upon the binding, and that I should 
not have read it ;—Jin short, that Sumner 
knew more about Hugo Grotius than I did. 
So, on the first leisure evening, I took the 
book down, that I might at least know as 
much as he did of it. 

My dear Miss Reader, the quotation 
which he had made was the first sentence 
in the book! I read it through ; I put the 
book upon the shelf, and it has remained 
there from that day to this. ‘For, as you 
see, these shelves of mine are so arranged 
that when you move from house to house, 
they can be carried without deranging the 
order of the books. 


WELL, Miss Reader, is not Providence a 
pleasant place? Are not these charming 
people with whom you have been talking ? 
We will not write down what they say, but 
we will come and see them again. Now 
the Shore Line comes through from New 
York just on time. Here is Frederick, who 
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has seen all about the poor people while 
you and I have been in the library. We 
will get into the train with him, the con- 
ductor shall make the last punch in our 
red ticket, and so we will come home. 


To-pay we will go to Berlin. It seems 
that it is forty-seven years since I went to 
Berlin. This is not the Berlin of Bismarck 
or of Frederick the Great; neither is it 
the Berlin of Berlin Falls, where now the 
paper-stock of half the newspapers in the 
country is made by the destruction of the 
forests of the White Mountains. Nor is 
it the Berlin in Connecticut, nor the Berlin 
in Sangamon County, nor the Berlin in 
Worcester County in Maryland. It is the 
Berlin of Worcester County in Massachu- 
setts, — one of twenty-five Berlins in the 
United States. This is the oldest Berlin 
of them all; the others were named by 
stanch Democrats in the days before the 
last war with England, when Napoleon’s 
Berlin and Milan Decrees were expected 
to work evil to the commerce of England. 
Berlin and Milan, if you will recollect, used 
to be hard by each other in New Hamp- 
shire, — probably are now. But this Ber- 
lin is older ; it was “set off’ from Bolton, 
in Worcester County, on the 13th of April, 

778; and on the 16th of March, 1784, it 
was “erected into a district,” by the name 
of Berlin. I do not know, but I think that 
this was out of respect to Frederick the 
Great, and I think he ought to have sent 
a bell or a library or a communion service 
to the church ; — but he was not so much 
in that line, old toothless lion ! 

In this precinct a church was embodied 
under an ecclesiastical council, by a cove- 
nant bearing date of April 7, 1779, and 
on September 28, 1781, while we were 
waiting in the lines before Yorktown, Rev- 
erend Reuben Puffer was “ ordained to the 
pastoral care thereof.” 

I am old enough to remember some of 
the anecdotes of Mr. Reuben Puffer, who 
was afterward Dr. Puffer, and of whose 
Dudleian lecture I will tell something in 
another place. He ruled the moral desti- 
nies of Berlin with the mild hand of an 
old-fashioned Arminian until he died. 
This was in the year 1829. After he died, 
Berlin did not fare so well in its ecclesias- 
tical life ; and it happened that in the year 
1842 there were two rival congregations 
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there, the Unitarian parish, and what we 
call in Massachusetts the “ Orthodox” par- 
ish, each of which was holding a religious 
service in a town of six hundred people. 
They had separated sotne twenty years 
before. “The Unitarian parish retained 
the house ; and the Orthodox worshipped 
in private houses, and had Dr. Puffer’s 
manuscript sermons read to them.” 

Now it so happened that, at the end of 
1842, I had just been licensed to preach 
such gospel as I had received to anybody 
who would ask me. ‘That is the commis- 
sion which Harvard College gives to its 
Masters of Arts.’ It is a deftly worded 
commission, which implies, what the feu- 
dal system of church government forgot, 
that there must be hearers as well as 
speakers. It is the privilege of lecturing 
or preaching as often as anybody asks you 
to do so. It dimly foreshadows, what 
is known so well now to the secretaries 
of Young Men’s Associations and lecture 
bureaus, that it is much harder to get an 
audience than it is to get a speaker. Well, 
I was authorized to speak as often as any- 
body asked me to do so; and a classmate 
of mine, Mr. Augustus Russell Pope, had 
agreed to preach to the Unitarian church 
in this town at Berlin. He had, I think, 
preached there one or two Sundays. On 
the first Sunday of November, 1842, he 
wanted to go somewhere else, or to do 
something else, and he asked me to go to 
Berlin for him. It was the first time I had 
ever exercised my new function in the 
state of Massachusetts. I wanted to go 
somewhere where nobody had ever seen 
me or heard of me, and I gladly accepted 
his proposal. There was a railroad to 
Worcester in those days, but there were no 
branches north or south of it. So I ap- 
peared in Berlin of a raw November Sat- 
urday afternoon, in the stage-coach, and 
made my @ééu¢ in my profession, so far as 
my own countrymen were concerned, in 
the Unitarian meeting-house, which was 
the old meeting-house of the town, the 
next day. The day after was the town- 
meeting ; and I was asked to open the 
meeting with prayer, and did so. We 
stayed at the town-meeting, to see what 
the vote might be ; and then the stage was 
made ready, and we came home, through 
West Sudbury, Sudbury, Wayland, — which 
was then East Sudbury, — Waltham, and 


1 “ Quotiescunque ad hoc munus evocatus eris.” 
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Watertown, collecting the votes from the 
different town-meetings, as we came, for 
the newspapers of Tuesday morning. For 
me, I was not old enough to vote. But I 
brought in my string of returns to the office 
of the Daily Advertiser ; and I dare say I 
sat up all night, adding up returns with 
the rest of the staff of that journal. 

So I have always had an interest in this 
inland town of Berlin. It is an unhappy 
confession to have to make ; but after my 
two sermons of that Sunday, the congre- 
gation resolved to shut up the church, and 
it was shut up for some time till the town, 
which owned it, granted it to the Orthodox 
congregation. ‘This congregation remod- 
elled it for their own purposes, and wor- 
Ship in it to this day. It has always been 
one of the questions, whether the religious 
doctrine which I conveyed in the two ser- 
mons of that day was so good as to answer 
the purposes of the congregation to which 
it was addressed for half of the next gen- 
eration, or whether, on the other hand, the 
whole thing “ petered out” with me, and 
they were so discouraged that half a gen- 
eration had to pass before they could begin 
again. ‘Take it just as you please; I do 
not pretend to decide. What I know is, 
that now there is a very pretty Unitarian 
church built there, much better fitted for 
the purposes of a congregation than was 
the old meeting-house I preached in, and 
that here is an active and intelligent con- 
gregation gathered, who have just now 
called to their ministry my young friend, 
Rev. George Pratt, who has removed to 
Berlin to live ; and you and I, reader, are 
going to his installation to-day. 

Things have changed a good deal in 
forty-eight years. There is no longer any 
stage line from Boston to Berlin. We 
shall have to satisfy ourselves with an ex- 
press train to South Framingham, and there 
we must take the Old Colony line on its 
way to Fitchburg. We shall not be more 
than an hour in going, and here is a per- 
fect winter morning. 


Wuen M. Laugel, the man of business 
of the Orleans princes, was in this country 
some twenty years ago, I tried to persuade 
him to go down with me one winter morn- 
ing to Brewster, that he might see a con- 
gregational ordination. I said to him, 
what I say to all travellers from Europe, 
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that all cities are the same, and he was 
merely seeing in Boston and New York a 
reproduction of what he had seen at home ; 
but that, if he would go down into the 
Old Colony, he would see a government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
showing itself in the ecclesiastical forms, 
and that here was a chance for him to see 
the simplicity of American life, instead of 
seeing it in its imitations of Europe. He 
said he would join me at the station if he 
could ; but something prevented, and he 
never went and never saw what I saw. 
What happened then was that we were 
met at the station by our host of the day, 
in an elegant carriage with four beautiful 
horses ; we were driven across to one of 
the most comfortable houses in the world, 
where, as it happened, after our first recep- 
tion, with the absolute cordiality of the Old 
Colony and the princely arrangements of 
that household, we fell into the most rec- 
ondite musical criticism of the time, find- 
ing ourselves in the midst of a party of 
accomplished musicians ; and I recollect 
that, before lunch, we heard some of the 
best music of the day, exquisitely played 
on a grand piano, to which the Abbé Liszt 
would have paid a compliment. And this 
was what I had been promising M. Laugel 
as a specimen of the simplicity of Old 
Colony life. 

My memory has been running back to 
this since our installation service was over. 
Here is this pretty church, not failing in a 
single appointment which good sense could 
ask for; here I have been sitting, delighted 
though I was shedding tears, as the well- 


trained choir sang from Mendelssohn, 
“How beautiful are the feet of those 


who bring us good tidings” ; and here has 
been the dignified old ritual of the Puritan 
church, with its right hand of fellowship, 
its charge to the new minister, and its ad- 
dress to the people, followed out in all its 
solemnity. Here, from a town of eight or 
nine hundred people, have gathered half 
that number of men and women in a seri- 
ous service which has occupied them from 
ten in the morning to three or four o’clock 
in the afternoon, all carried through with 
that sense of its importance which _be- 
longs to a community, where the people 
really believe that we are all priests and 
kings, and that every one has some part of 
the responsibility for Church or for State. 
When you look on such an assembly of the 
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pure New England blood, you understand 
as you cannot do without looking at it, how 
it was that these towns in their town-meet- 
ings threw down the glove and defied 
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BETTER than any article that we could print 
about Mr. Grady at this time, when New England 
has been sending her representatives to his city to 
pay tribute to his memory and express again her 
interest in that New South for which he stood, is 
his own address before the New England Society 
in New York three years ago, which first drew to 
him the attention of New England and the coun- 
try. We think that every reader will thank us for 
deviating from customary magazine procedure and 
giving opportunity for another reading of this 
stirring speech. 

Mr. Grady had made considerable progress in 
his understanding of New England feeling in the 
three years between the delivery of this speech and 
his recent visit to Boston. The words at the close 
of the speech, implying that New England was not 
as ready to reach a warm hand to the South as the 
South herself was to accept in frankness and sin- 
cerity the results of the war would, we think, have 
been impossible to Mr. Grady after the three years. 
Nothing, of course, could be more untrue. ‘There 
is no assumption and no boldness in saying that 
in no section of the nation is there less sectional 
feeling or stronger national feeling, stronger or 
more natural disposition to consider what is for 
the interest of the whole, what is just and right 
and good alike in Maine and Texas and Oregon, 
than in New England. Justice and political equality 
New England does everywhere demand; that is 
what she stands for in this Union, and that it is to 
be trusted she will unchangeably stand for. At 
the ballot box, before the law, — that is her primal 
gospel, — must be no Jew nor Gentile, patrician 
nor plebeian, white nor black. She feels that Mr. 
Grady was too easy and optimistic about the existing 
situation at the South. She fears it is not wholly 
true that even in Atlanta there is “not one single 
ignoble prejudice ” with reference to what was in- 
volved in the war. What was the result and mean- 
ing of the war? Not simply that in the nation the 
national authority is supreme, but that through- 
out the nation’s length and breadth a man is a 
man. If it istrue that Georgia has “ planted the 
schoolhouse on the hilltop and made it free to 
black and white,” it is not true in the same vay 
that it is true of those whom Mr. Grady was ad- 
dressing; and the schoolhouse has been planted 
along with legislation about black and white in 
schools, of which even Mr. Grady, with all his local 
patriotism, could surely not be proud, and with 
popular attempts at yet more discreditable legisla- 
tion. Would even Mr. Grady have declared, or 
could he have believed, that the great body of 
those who, in the legislature of his own state, voted 
but a very few years ago for the infamous Glenn 
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George III.; you understand Lexington 
and Concord; how the Fugitive Slave 
law went to pieces ; and how the issue of 
the Civil War was what it was. 
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bill, are to-day heartily ashamed of it? It does 
not help the interests of true reform to assume too 
easily that we are near what we ought to reach, 
We speak with Mr. Grady’s own frankness, in the 
spirit in which alone one section of the country 
can really help another section, “The negro in 
the South,” says Mr. Grady in this speech of three 
years ago, “has the fullest protection of our laws, 
and the friendship of our people. Self-interest as 
well as honor demand that he should have this. 
Our future, our very existence, depend upon our 
working out this problem in full and exact justice.” 
We do not enter upon any discussion of the extent 
to which the facts of Southern society and politics 
to-day are true to the general principle thus put 
by Mr. Grady; and we do not wonder in the least, 
with the teachings of history before us, that they 
are not truer than they are. We wish here to 
applaud the principle and to say that just to the 
extent to which it is recognized and applied in 
Southern politics in what concerns the negro, to 
that extent New England is willing that the matter 
—which is a national matter, concerning those 
who are citizens of the nation as well as denizens 
of a precinct — shall be “left to those among 
whom his lot is cast.” 

This speech of three years ago is characterized 
by the same eloquence and warmth which distin- 
guished the speech in Boston just before the tal- 
ented speaker’s death. To read it again is to 
realize anew how great the loss which the country 
has sustained in his death. To rise into its spirit, 
however true or untrue its estimate of certain facts 
in the present political situation, is for the New 
South to be moved in a way that shall lead to 
justice, to breadth, and to prosperity. 


* * 
* 


THE recent welcome of the representatives of 
the North by the merchants of Atlanta is pro- 
nounced by the press of the country the most 
notable affair of the kind which ever took place in 
the South. Around the tables at the banquet sat 
leading merchants and politicians from Boston, 
Providence, New York, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Denver, and many other cities. Among 
the speeches which followed the warm greetings 
from the governor of Georgia and the mayor of 
Atlanta, that which has attracted chief attention 
was the speech of Hon. William E. Russell of 
Massachusetts. He spoke “for a younger gen- 
eration that, loyal to all that has been, yet dwells 
not in the past, but in a progressive spirit steps 
forward to meet the ‘new occasions and new 
duties,’ unhampered by prejudices that obstruct, 
and impatient of the spirit that would ‘attempt 
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the future’s portal with the past’s blood-rusted 
key.’”” He spoke feelingly of Mr. Grady and of 
the obligations to him of North and South alike. 
Mr. Grady “loved the South, but spoke for all. 
With matchless eloquence and the manly frankness 
of a noble soul he proclaimed the undying loyalty 
of 70,000,000 people to our common country, to 
all her institutions, and to all her laws; and then 
he asked forbearance, sympathy, and aid while the 
new South adjusted the past to the present, and 
solved those momentous problems vital to her, 
vital to all; and gave his life in the discharge of 
this patriotic duty.” 

Mr. Russell spoke at length of the remarkable 
industrial development of the South since the war. 
“A revolution of ideas followed a revolution in 
institutions. With wonderful courage and energy 
she entered upon her new life. How well she 
has lived it, how much —vastly much —she has 
accomplished, you, gentlemen of Atlanta, from 
the experience of this great and growing city, can 
tell better than any words of mine. It has been 
told from the lips of your eloquent orator in lan- 
guage that caught the ear and won the applause 
of an admiring country. Many and great indus- 
tries have been established, your railway system 
has been vastly extended, wealth locked up in 
your forests and in the depths of the earth has 
been brought to the use of man. Education has 
advanced with ever-increasing strides, and with 
equal pace, justice, thrift, morality, and respect to 
law —and last, but not least, free labor and per- 
sonal liberty have been demonstrated to be the 
key to industrial and commercial prosperity. Upon 
those principles North and South stand now 
thoroughly reunited, believing in them not only 
because they are right, in harmony with the theory 
of our government and the purpose of its founders, 
but also because they are vital to the welfare, 
progress, and prosperity of every community.” 

Addressing himself to more strictly political 
questions and to the reforms now before the coun- 
try, Mr. Russell’s most salutary word was upon the 
fundamental importance of intelligent, indepen- 
dent, and unhindered voting. The first of the great 
political reforms vital to the welfare and perma- 
nence of our institutions he declared to be “ ballot 
reform, —to correct evils that exist at the very 
source of political power. It is founded on the 
democratic principle of the right of every man to 
cast his ballot independently, conscientiously, in- 
telligently, free from all corrupt or undue influence. 
It throws about him the protection of law to guard 
him against evils that exist and have been felt 
throughout the country, and which, if unchecked, 
threaten the stability of our institutions.” The 
patriotic and serious citizen of Atlanta must ap- 
plaud this word as warmly as the citizen of Boston. 
It is well that it should be spoken in the South, on 
so representative an occasion, by so intelligent a 
representative of that political party from which, 
rightly or wrongly, the leading men of the South 
for the most part expect most sympathy and pa- 
tience. But in a matter so fundamental in a democ- 
racy as that of a free and honest suffrage, no party 
should be known. The best men of the South, 
cognizant of the abuses of the ballot which have 
prevailed in these twenty years in great sections 
of their states, and well aware that these abuses 
have been the chief frighteners away of enterprise 
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and the things that make for progress, are becom- 
ing as alive as their Northern friends to the fact 
that “A free vote and a fair count” are words 
which they cannot utter too often nor too loud. 
The hour has struck when, in the Northern city 
and on the Southern plain, this watchword must 
be sounded by every loyal American until every 
intimidation of a voter and every tampering with 
a vote have vanished from the Republic. 


* * 
* 


Ir the problem of the suffrage is a serious prob- 
lem in the South, so is it serious in the North, and 
especially in the great cities. We believe that the 
Australian ballot system, which has been adopted 
and so successfully tested in Massachusetts, will do 
much, as it is gradually taken up through the coun- 
try, as it is quite sure to be, to make the corrup- 
tion of voters difficult, and to stop it. But are 
bribery and cunning combinations at the polls the 
greatest dangers in our politics to-day? We be- 
lieve that the abuses of the caucus are responsible 
for far more numerous miscarriages and defeats 
of the people’s will. So notorious is it that nomi- 
nations have been effectually fixed by certain po- 
tent coteries before the caucus is held, and that 
the caucus amounts to little more than the formal 
ratification of these pre-primary decrees, hurrying 
through the nomination of men of half of whom it 
is impossible that the average voter should know 
anything, that the respectable citizen has often, in 
a feeling of sheer helplessness, given up the caucus 
altogether, abandoning the entire control of the 
primary wheels of our electoral machinery to sel- 
fish schemers. But the redemption of the caucus, 
like the redemption of everything else, is always in 
the power of those who have wit enough and en- 
ergy enough to attend to it. Such wit and energy 
have recently manifested themselves among some 
of the Republicans of Ward 11 of Boston. We 
venture to pronounce the reform of the caucus un- 
dertaken in this Boston ward the beginning of a 
movement more important than the movement to 
establish the Australian system of voting. What 
are the essential features of this reform? The first 
is that the caucus shall not be a half-hour’s hurry 
and hubbub, but that the ward-room shall be open 
for voting for six hours of the afternoon and even- 
ing, thus giving convenient opportunity for every 
man to vote. The second is that the ward-com- 
mittee shall itself submit no ticket to the caucus, 
but that it shall print every ticket recommended 
by a certain small number of voters, and among 
these various tickets the voter may freely and de- 
liberately decide, or he may, of course, prepare a 
ticket for himself. Perfect freedom and adequate 
opportunity for deliberation scem thus to be se- 
cured. ‘The methods in this Boston ward can very 
likely be improved upon in some degree; but if, 
with what is effected by a reform like this, the ma- 
jority of voters in a party allow their desires to be 
thwarted, they have only themselves to blame. 
We sincerely hope that this matter of caucus re- 
form will be taken up in earnest in every city in 
the country. e+ 

* 

THE Old South lectures at Madison, Wis., for 
the present season, beginning March 4, the pro- 
gramme of which is just issued, bear the course 
title of “Crossing the Alleghanies,” being devoted 
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to the general subject of the opening of the West. 
The several lectures are to be as follows: “The 
Land and the People,” by Prof. Frederick J. Tur- 
ner; “Kentucky Pioneers,’ by Prof. James D. 
Butler; “George Rogers Clark and the Conquest 
of the Northwest,” by Reuben G,. Thwaites; “ East 
Tennessee and King’s Mountain,” by Prof. A. O. 
Wright; “ Robertson and Sevier as Commonwealth 
Builders,” by David E. As in the case 
of the Franklin lectures, a prize is offered by the 
directors of the work at Madison to the young 
person submitting the best report of the lectures 
at the end of the course. 

The fifth annual course of lectures at Indianapo- 
lis is now in successful progress. The Indianapolis 
lectures are given on Friday afternoons at half- 
past four. The lectures this year are as follows: 
“Historic Boston,’ by Rev. H. A. Cleveland; 
“Father Marquette,” by John L. Griffiths; “ Lewis 
and Clark’s Expedition,” by Miss Mary E. Nichol- 
son; “The Spanish in New Mexico,” by W. P. 
Fishback; “Some Reminiscences of Frontier Ser- 
vice,” by Maj. W. P. Gould; ‘ Personal Impres- 
sions of Lincoln,” by Hon. R. W. Thompson. 


Spencer. 


* * 
. * 

THE celebration of Washington’s birthday is 
always one of the most stirring occasions of th 
year at the Old South Meeting-House. 
meeting-house was not large enough to accom- 
modate all the young people who wished to attend 
the recent celebration, applications for nearly two 
thousand tickets having to be refused. The speaker 
this year was Rev. Edward G. Porter of Lexing- 
ton, who has done so much for the cause of patri- 
otism among the young people of that historic 
town. There was singing by a large chorus, from 
the Boston public schools. The Old South prizes 
for the year were awarded, and brief selections 
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from Washington’s writings were read by one of 
the prize essayists. The leaflet for the day, given 
to all the young people present, was one of the 
prize essays of the year, by Miss Caroline Christine 
Stecker, on the subject of “ Washington’s Interest 
in the Cause of Education, with Special Referenc 
to his Project of a National University.” The 
essay showed most careful study and remarkable 
strength of thought for so young a writer. It has 
been printed as an illustration of the excellent 
work to which the pupils of the Boston schools 
are being incited by the Old South prizes. The 
directors of the Old South Studies will gladly send 
a copy of this leaflet to any person writing for it. 
It is worthy of the attention of all who are inter- 
ested in the promotion of historical studies among 
the young people. — 

THE directors of the Old South Studies in His- 
tory have just added to their general series of Old 
South Leaflets a translation of the constitution 
of Switzerland by Prof. Albert B. Hart of Har- 
vard University, with careful historical and bibli- 
ographical notes. It will be of use to those both 
inside and outside of our colleges, who are engaged 
in the comparative study of politics. Equally in- 
teresting to many, at a time when several 
states in the Union are just adopting constitutions, 
will be the constitution of Ohio, which has also 
recently been added to this series of leaflets. It 
is the purpose of the directors of the Old South 
Studies to follow up these with several similar leaf- 
lets, enabling every student to possess for a few 
cents good copies of the constitutions of leading 
European nations as well as of representative 
states in the Union. Our young people are very 
seldom familiar with the constitution of their own 
state. It is too often because they cannot easily 
get at it. 
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